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INAUGURAL ADDRESS.' 


Amonc his other wise sayings, Aristotle remarked that man is 
by nature a social animal ; and it is in order to develop his powers 
as a social being that American colleges exist. The object of the 
undergraduate department is not to produce hermits, each im- 
prisoned in the cell of his own intellectual pursuits, but men fitted 
to take their places in the community and live in contact with their 
fellow men. 

The college of the old type possessed a solidarity which enabled 
it to fulfil that purpose well enough in its time, although on a nar- 
rower scale and a lower plane than we aspire to at the present day. 
It was so small that the students were all well acquainted with one 
another, or at least with their classmates. They were constantly 
thrown together, in chapel, in the classroom, in the dining-hall, in 
the college dormitories, in their simple forms of recreation; and 
they were constantly measuring themselves by one standard in 
their common occupations. The curriculum, consisting mainly of 
the classics, with a little mathematics, philosophy, and history, was 
the same for them all; designed, as it was, not only as a prepara- 
tion for the professions of the ministry and the law, but also as 
the universal foundation of liberal education. 

In the course of time these simple methods were outgrown. 
President Eliot pointed out with unanswerable force that the field 
of human knowledge had long been too vast for any man to com- 
pass; and that new subjects must be admitted to the scheme of in- 
struction, which became thereby so large that no student could 
follow it all. Before the end of the nineteenth century this was 
generally recognized, and election in some form was introduced 
into all our colleges. But the new methods brought a divergence 

‘1 Delivered in front of University Hall, on Wednesday forenoon, Oct. 6, 1909. 
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in the courses of study pursued by individual students, an intellec- 
tual isolation, which broke down the old solidarity. In the larger 
institutions the process has been hastened by the great increase in 
numbers, and in many cases by an abandonment of the policy of 
housing the bulk of the students in college dormitories; with the re- 
sult that college life has shown a marked tendency to disintegrate, 
both intellectually and socially. 

To that disintegration the overshadowing interest in athletic 
games appears to be partly due. I believe strongly in the physi- 
cal and moral value of athletic sports, and of intercollegiate con- 
tests conducted in a spirit of generous rivalry; and I do not be- 
lieve that their exaggerated prominence at the present day is to 
be attributed to a conviction on the part of the undergraduates, or 
of the public, that physical is more valuable than mental force. 
It is due rather to the fact that such contests offer to students 
the one common interest, the only striking occasion for a display 
of college solidarity. 

If the changes wrought in the college have weakened the old 
solidarity and unity of aim, they have let in light and air. They 
have given us a freedom of movement needed for further progress. 
May we not say of the extreme elective system what Edmond 
Scherer said of democracy : that it is but one stage in an irresistible 
march toward an unknown goal. We must go forward and develop 
the elective system, making it really systematic. Progress means 
change, and every time of growth is a transitional era; but in a 
peculiar degree the present state of the American college bears the 
marks of a period of transition. This is seen in the comparatively 
small estimation in which high proficiency in college studies is held, 
both by undergraduates and by the public at large; for if college 
education were now closely adapted to the needs of the community, 
excellence of achievement therein ought to be generally recognized 
as of great value. The transitional nature of existing conditions is 
seen again in the absence, among instructors as well as students, 
of fixed principles by which the choice of courses of study ought 
to be guided. It is seen, more markedly still, in the lack of any 
accepted view of the ultimate object of a college education. 

On this last subject the ears of the college world have of late 
been assailed by many discordant voices, all of them earnest, most 
of them wellinformed, and speaking in every case with a tone of 
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confidence in the possession of the true solution. One theory, often 
broached, under different forms, and more or less logically held, 
is that the main object of the college should be to prepare for the 
study of a definite profession, or the practice of a distinct occupa- 
tion ; and that the subjects pursued should, for the most part, be 
such as will furnish the knowledge immediately useful for that 
end. But if so, would it not be better to transfer all instruction of 
this kind to the professional schools, reducing the age of entrance 
thereto, and leaving the general studies for a college course of 
diminished length, or perhaps surrendering them altogether to the 
secondary schools? If we accept the professional object of college 
education, there is much to be said for a readjustment of that 
nature, because we all know the comparative disadvantage under 
which technical instruction is given in college, and we are not 
less aware of the great difficulty of teaching cultural and vocational 
subjects at the same time. The logical result would be the 
policy of Germany, where the university is in effect a collection 
of professional schools, and the underlying general education is 
given in the Gymnasium. Such a course has, indeed, been sug- 
gested, for it has been proposed to transfer so far as possible to the 
secondary schools the first two years of college instruction, and to 
make the essential work of the university professional in character. 
But that requires a far higher and better type of secondary school 
than we possess, or are likely to possess for many years. Moreover, 
excellent as the German system is for Germany, it is not wholly 
suited to our Republic, which cannot, in my opinion, afford to lose 
the substantial, if intangible, benefits the nation has derived from 
its colleges. Surely the college can give a freedom of thought, a 
breadth of outlook, a training for citizenship, which neither the 
secondary nor the professional school in this country can equal. 
Even persons who do not share this view of a professional aim 
have often urged that in order to save college education in the con- 
ditions that confront us we must reduce its length. May we not 
feel that the most vital measure for saving the college is not to 
shorten its duration, but to ensure that it shall be worth saving? 
Institutions are rarely murdered ; they meet their end by suicide. 
They are not strangled by their natural environment while vigor- 
ous ; they die because they have outlived their usefulness, or fail 
to-do the work that the world wants done; and we are justified in 
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believing that the college of the future has a great work to do for 
the American people. 

If, then, the college is passing through a transitional period, and 
is not to be absorbed between the secondary school on the one side 
and the professional school on the other, we must construct a new 
solidarity to replace that which is gone. The task before us is to 
frame a system which, without sacrificing individual variation too 
much, or neglecting the pursuit of different scholarly interests, shall 
produce an intellectual and social cohesion, at least among large 
groups of students, and points of contact among them all. This 
task is not confined to any one college, although more urgent in the 
case of those that have grown the largest and have been moving 
most rapidly. A number of colleges are feeling their way toward 
a more definite structure, and since the problem before them is in 
many cases essentially the same, it is fortunate that they are assist- 
ing one another by approaching it from somewhat different direc- 
tions. What I have to say upon the subject here is, therefore, 
intended mainly for the conditions we are called upon to face at 
Harvard. 

It is worth our while to consider the nature of an ideal college as 
an integral part of our University ; ideal, in the sense not of some- 
thing to be exactly reproduced, but of a type to which we should 
conform as closely as cireumstances will permit. It would contem- 
plate the highest development of the individual student — which 
involves the best equipment of the graduate. It would contem- 
plate also the proper connection of the college with the professional 
schools; and it would adjust the relation of the students to one 
another. Let me take up these matters briefly in their order. 

The individual student ought clearly to be developed so far as 
possible, both in his strong and in his weak points, for the college 
ought to produce, not defective specialists, but men intellectually 
well rounded, of wide sympathies and unfettered judgment. At the 
same time they ought to be trained to hard and accurate thought, 
and this will not come merely by surveying the elementary prin- 
ciples of many subjects. It requires a mastery of something, ac- 
quired by continuous application. Every student ought to know 
in some subject what the ultimate sources of opinion are, and how 
they are handled by those who profess it. Only in this way is he 
likely to gain the solidity of thought that begets sound thinking. 
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In short, he ought, so far as in him lies, to be both broad and pro- 
found. 

In speaking of the training of the student, or the equipment of 
the graduate, we are prone to think of the knowledge acquired ; but 
are we not inclined to lay too much stress upon knowledge alone ? 
Taken by itself it is a part, and not the most vital part, of educa- 
tion. Surely the essence of a liberal education consists in an atti- 
tude of mind, a familiarity with methods of thought, an ability to 
use information rather than in a memory stocked with facts, however 
valuable such a storehouse may be. In his farewell address to the 
alumni of Dartmouth, President Tucker remarked that “ the col- 
lege is in the educational system to represent the spirit of amateur 
scholarship. College students are amateurs, not professionals,”’ Or, 
as President Hadley is fond of putting it: ‘The ideal college edu- 
cation seems to me to be one where a student learns things that he 
is not going to use in after life, by methods that he is going to use. 
The former element gives the breadth, the latter element gives the 
training.” ! 

But if this be true, no method of ascertaining truth, and there- 
fore no department of human thought, ought to be wholly a sealed 
book to an educated man. It has been truly said that few men are 
capable of learning a new subject after the period of youth has 
passed, and hence the graduate ought to be so equipped that he 
can grasp effectively any problem with which his duties or his in- 
terest may impel him to deal. An undergraduate, addicted mainly 
to the classics, recently spoke to his adviser in an apologetic tone 
of having elected a course in natural science, which he feared was 
narrowing. Such a state of mind is certainly deplorable, for in the 
present age some knowledge of the laws of nature is an essential 
part of the mental outfit which no cultivated man should lack. He 
need not know much, but he ought to know enough to learn more. 
To him the forces of nature ought not to be an occult mystery, but 
a chain of causes and effects with which, if not wholly familiar, he 
can at least claim acquaintance; and the same principle applies to 
every other leading branch of knowledge. 

I speak of the equipment, rather than the education, of a college 
graduate, because, as we are often reminded, his education ought 
to cease only with his life, and hence his equipment ought to lay 
1 Annual Report, 1909, p. 22. 
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a strong foundation for that education. It ought to teach him what 
it means to master a subject, and it ought to enable him to seize 
and retain information of every kind from that unending stream 
that flows past every man who has the eyes to see it. Moreover, 
it ought to be such that he will be capable of turning his mind 
effectively to direct preparation for his lifework, whatever the 
profession or occupation he may select. 

This brings us to the relation of the college to the professional 
school. If every college graduate ought to be equipped to enter 
any professional school, as the Abiturient of a German Gymnasium 
is qualified to study under any of the faculties of the university, 
then it would seem that the professional schools ought to be so 
ordered that they are adapted to receive him. But let us not be 
dogmatic in this matter, for it is one on which great divergence of 
opinion exists. The instructors in the various professional schools 
are by no means of one mind in regard to it, and their views are 
of course based largely upon experience. Our Law School lays great 
stress upon native ability and scholarly aptitude, and comparatively 
little upon the particular branches of learning a student has pur- 
sued in college. Any young man who has brains and has learned 
to use them can master the law, whatever his intellectual interests 
may have been; and the same thing is true of the curriculum 
in the Divinity School. Many professors of medicine, on the other 
hand, feel strongly that a student should enter their school with at 
least a rudimentary knowledge of those sciences, like chemistry, 
biology and physiology, which are interwoven with medical studies ; 
and they appear to attach greater weight to this than to his natural 
capacity or general attainments. Now that we have established 
graduate schools of engineering and business administration, we 
must examine this question carefully in the immediate future. If 
the college courses are strictly untechnical, the requirement of a 
small number of electives in certain subjects, as a condition for 
entering a graduate professional school, is not inconsistent with a 
liberal education. But I will acknowledge a prejudice that for 
a man who is destined to reach the top of his profession a broad 
education, and a firm grasp of some subject lying outside of his 
vocation, is a vast advantage; and we must not forget that in sub- 
stantially confining the professional schools at Harvard to college 
graduates we are aiming at the higher strata in the professions. 
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The last of the aspects under which I proposed to consider the 
college is that of the relation of undergraduates to one another ; 
and first on the intellectual side. We have heard much of the 
benefit obtained merely by breathing the college atmosphere, or 
rubbing against the college walls. I fear the walls about us have 
little of the virtue of Aladdin’s lamp when rubbed. What we mean 
is that daily association with other young men whose minds are 
alert is in itself a large part of a liberal education. But to what 
extent do undergraduates talk over things intellectual, and espe- 
cially matters brought before them by their courses of study? It is 
the ambition of every earnest teacher so to stimulate his pupils 
that they will discuss outside the classroom the problems he has 
presented to them. The students in the Law School talk law in- 
terminably. They take a fierce pleasure in debating legal points 
in season and out. This is not wholly with a prospect of bread and 
butter in the years to come; nor because law is intrinsically more 
interesting than other things. Much must no doubt be ascribed to 
the skill of the faculty of the Law School in awakening a keen 
competitive delight in solving legal problems; but there is also the 
vital fact that all these young men are tilling the same field. They 
have their stock of knowledge in common. Seeds cast by one of 
them fall into a congenial soil, and like dragon’s teeth engender 
an immediate combat. 

Now no sensible man would propose to-day to set up a fixed cur- 
riculum in order that all undergraduates might be joint tenants of 
the same scholastic property; but the intellectual estrangement 
need not be so wide as it is. There is no greater pleasure in 
mature life than hearing a specialist talk, if one has knowledge 
enough of the subject to understand him, and that is one of the 
things an educated man ought so far as possible to possess. Might 
there not be more points of intellectual contact among the under- 
graduates, and might not considerable numbers of them have much 
in common ? 

A discussion of the ideal college training from these three dif- 
ferent aspects, the highest development of the individual student, 
the proper relation of the college to the professional school, and 
the relation of the students to one another, would appear to lead in 
each case to the same conclusion ; that the best type of liberal edu- 
eation in our complex modern world aims at producing men who 
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know a little of everything and something well. Nor, if this be 
taken in a rational, rather than an extreme, sense, is it impossible 
to achieve within the limits of college life? That a student of 
ability can learn one subject well is shown by the experience of 
Oxford and Cambridge. The educational problems arising from 
the extension of human knowledge are not confined to this coun- 
try; and our institutions of higher learning were not the first to 
seek a solution for them in some form of election on the part of 
the student. It is almost exactly a hundred years ago that the 
English universities began to award honors upon examination in 
special subjects; for although the mathematical tripos at Cam- 
bridge was instituted sixty years earlier, the modern system of 
honor schools, which has stimulated a vast amount of competitive 
activity among undergraduates, may be said to date from the es- 
tablishment of the examinations in Literis Humanioribus and in 
mathematics and physics at Oxford in 1807. The most popular 
of the subjects in which honors are awarded are not technical, that 
is, they are not intended primarily as part of a professional 
training ; nor are they narrow in their scope ; but they are in gen- 
eral confined to one field. In short they are designed to ensure that 
the candidate knows something well; that he has worked hard and 
intelligently on one subject until he has a substantial grounding 
in it. 

For us this alone would not be enough, because our preparatory 
schools do not give the same training as the English, and because 
the whole structure of English society is very different from ours. 
American college students ought also to study a little of every- 
thing, for if not there is no certainty that they will be broadly cul- 
tivated, especially in view of the omnipresent impulse in the 
community driving them to devote their chief attention to the sub- 
jects bearing upon their future career. The wise policy for them 
would appear to be that of devoting a considerable portion of 
their time to some one subject, and taking in addition a number 
of general courses in wholly unrelated fields. But instruction 
that imparts a little knowledge of everything is more difficult to 
provide well than any other. To furnish it there ought to be in 
every considerable field a general course, designed to give to men 
who do not intend to pursue the subject further a comprehension 
of its underlying principles or methods of thought ; and this is by 
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no means the same thing as an introductory course, although the 
two can often be effectively combined. A serious obstacle lies in 
the fact that many professors, who have reaped fame, prefer to teach 
advanced courses, and recoil from elementary instruction — an 
aversion inherited from the time when scholars of international 
reputation were called upon to waste their powers on the drudgery 
of drilling beginners. But while nothing can ever take the place 
of the great teacher, it is nevertheless true that almost any man 
possessed of the requisite knowledge can at least impart it to 
students who have already made notable progress in the subject ; 
whereas effective instruction in fundamental principles requires 
men of mature minds who can see the forest over the tops of the 
trees. It demands unusual clearness of thought, force of statement 
and enthusiasm of expression. These qualities have no necessary 
connection with creative imagination, but they are more common 
among men who have achieved some measure of success; and 
what is not less to the point, the students ascribe them more 
readily to a man whose position is recognized, than to a young 
instructor who has not yet won his spurs. Wherever possible, 
therefore, the general course ought to be under the charge of one 
of the leading men in the department, and his teaching ought to 
be supplemented by instruction, discussion and constant examina- 
tion in smaller groups, conducted by younger men well equipped 
for their work. Such a policy brings the student, at the gateway 
of a subject, into contact with strong and ripe minds, while it 
saves the professor from needless drudgery. It has been pursued 
at Harvard for a number of years, but it can be carried out even 
more completely. 

We have considered the intellectual relation of the students to 
one another and its bearing on the curriculum, but that is not the 
only side of college life. The social relations of the undergradu- 
ates among themselves are quite as important; and here again we 
may observe forces aé work which tend to break up the old college 
solidarity. The boy comes here sometimes from a large school, 
with many friends, sometimes from a great distance and almost 
alone. He is plunged at once into a life wholly strange to him, 
amid a crowd so large that he cannot claim acquaintance with its 
members. Unless endowed with an uncommon temperament, he 
is liable to fall into a clique of associates with antecedents and 
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characteristics similar to his own; or perhaps, if shy and un- 
known, he fails to make friends at all ; and in either case he misses 
the broadening influence of contact with a great variety of other 
young men. Under such conditions the college itself comes short 
of its national mission of throwing together youths of promise of 
every kind from every part of the country. It will, no doubt, be 
argued that a university must reflect the state of the world about 
it; and that the tendency of the times is toward specialization of 
functions, and social segregation on the basis of wealth. But this 
is not wholly true, because there is happily in the country a tend- 
ency also toward social solidarity and social service. A still more 
conclusive answer is that one object of a university is to counter- 
act rather than copy the defects in the civilization of the day. 
Would a prevalence of spoils, favoritism or corruption in the pol- 
itics of the country be a reason for their adoption by universities ? 

A large college ought to give its students a wide horizon, and it 
fails therein unless it mixes them together so thoroughly that the 
friendships they form are based on natural affinities, rather than 
similarity of origin. Now these ties are formed most rapidly at 
the threshold of college life, and the set in which a man shall 
move is mainly determined in his Freshman year. It is obviously 
desirable, therefore, that the Freshmen should be thrown together 
more than they are now. 

Moreover the change from the life of school to that of college is 
too abrupt at the present day. Taken gradually, liberty is a power- 
ful stimulant; but taken suddenly in large doses, it is liable to act 
as an intoxicant or an opiate. No doubt every boy ought to learn 
to paddle his own canoe; but we do not begin the process by toss- 
ing him into a canoe, and setting him adrift in deep water, with a 
caution that he would do well to look for the paddle. Many a well- 
intentioned youth comes to college, enjoys innocently enough the 
pleasures of freedom for a season, but released from the discipline 
to which he has been accustomed, and looking on the examinations 
as remote, falls into indolent habits. Presently he finds himself on 
probation for neglect of his studies. He has become submerged, 
and has a hard, perhaps unsuccessful, struggle to get his head 
above water. Of late years we have improved the diligence of 
Freshmen by frequent tests; but this alone is not enough. In his 
luminous Phi Beta Kappa oration, delivered here three months 
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ago, President Wilson dwelt upon the chasm that has opened be- 
tween college studies and college life. The instructors believe that 
the object of the college is study, many students fancy that it is 
mainly enjoyment, and the confusion of aims breeds irretrievable 
waste of opportunity. The undergraduate should be led to feel 
from the moment of his arrival that college life is a serious and 
manysided thing, whereof mental discipline is a vital part. 

It would seem that all these difficulties could be much lessened 
if the Freshmen were brought together in a group of dormitories 
and dining-halls, under the comradeship of older men, who appre- 
ciated the possibilities of a college life, and took a keen interest in 
their work and their pleasures. Such a plan would enable us also 
to recruit our students younger, for the present age of entrance 
here appears to be due less to the difficulty of preparing for the 
examination earlier, than to the nature of the life the Freshman 
leads. Complaints of the age of graduation cause a pressure to re- 
duce the length of the college course, and with it the standard of 
the college degree. There would seem to be no intrinsic reason that 
our school boys should be more backward than those of other civil- 
ized countries, any more than that our undergraduates should 
esteem excellence in scholarship less highly than do the men in 
English universities. 

The last point is one that requires a word of comment, because 
it touches the most painful defect in the American college at the 
present time. President Pritchett has declared that “it is a serious 
indictment of the standards of any organization when the condi- 
tions within it are such that success in the things for which the 
organization stands no longer appeal effectively to the imaginations 
of those in it.” ! We may add that, even in these days, indictment 
is sometimes followed by sentence and execution. No one will deny 
that in our colleges high scholarship is little admired now, either 
by the undergraduates or by the public. We do not make our 
students enjoy the sense of power that flows from mastery of a 
difficult subject, and on a higher plane we do not make them feel 
the romance of scholarly discovery. Every one follows the travels 
of a Columbus or a Livingstone with a keen delight which re- 
searches in chemistry or biology rarely stir. The mass of mankind 


' 1° The College of Freedom and the College of Discipline,’’ Atlantic Monthly, Novem- 
ber, 1908, p. 609. 
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can, no doubt, comprehend more readily geographical than scien- 
tific discovery, but for the explorer himself it would be pitiful if 
the joy of the search depended on the number of spectators, 
rather than on zeal in his quest. 

America has not yet contributed her share to scholarly creation, 
and the fault lies in part at the doors of our universities. They do 
not strive enough in the impressionable years of early manhood to 
stimulate intellectual appetite and ambition; nor do they foster 
productive scholarship enough among those members of their staffs 
who are capable thereof. Too often a professor of original power 
explains to docile pupils the process of mining intellectual gold, 
without seeking nuggets himself, or when found showing them to 
mankind. Productive scholarship is the shyest of all flowers. It 
cometh not with observation, and may not bloom even under the 
most careful nurture. American universities must do their utmost 
to cultivate it ; by planting the best seed, letting the sun shine upon 
it, and taking care that in our land of rank growth it is not 
choked by the thorns of administrative routine. 

If I have dwelt upon only a small part of the problems of the 
university ; if I have said nothing of the professional and gradu- 
ate schools, of the Library, the Observatory, the laboratories, the 
museums, the gardens, and the various forms of extension work, 
it is not because they are of less importance, but because the time 
is too short to take up more than two or three pressing questions 
of general interest. The university touches the community at 
many points, and as time goes on it ought to serve the public 
through ever increasing channels. But all its activities are more 
or less connected with, and most of them are based upon, the col- 
lege. It is there that character ought to be shaped, that aspira- 
tions ought to be formed, that citizens ought to be trained, and 
scholarly tastes implanted. If the mass of undergraduates could 
be brought to respect, nay, to admire, intellectual achievement on 
the part of their comrades, in at all the measure that they do 
athletic victory ; if those among them of natural ability could be 
led to put forth their strength on the objects which the college is 
supposed to represent; the professional schools would find their 
tasks lightened, and their success enhanced. A greater solidarity 
in college, more earnestness of purpose and intellectual enthusi- 
asm, would mean much for our nation. It is said that if the tem- 
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perature of the ocean were raised, the water would expand until 
the floods covered the dry land; and if we can increase the intel- 
lectual ambition of college students, the whole face of our country 
will be changed. When the young men shall see visions, the 
dreams of old men will come true. 


A. Lawrence Lowell, ’TT. 





FROM A GRADUATE’S WINDOW. 


THE earliest academic ceremony at Harvard, so far as I am 
aware, took place on October 5, 1642. If any special function 
accompanied the inducting into office of President ye rounders 
Dunster in 1640, no description has been preserved of ** Festival. 
it. Most probably, he came from Charlestown as best he could, 
over the trail which had by that time become a highroad, fairly safe 
from Indians and wild beasts, and has been known for a good 
many years past as Kirkland Street. But of the first Commence- 
ment, Governor Winthrop makes this record in his “ Journal,” 
and as it is one of Harvard’s incunabula,-I may well copy it out 
here. 

‘* Nine bachelors Commenced at Cambridge ; they were men of good hope, and per- 
formed their acts, so as gave good proof of their proficiency in the tongues and arts. 
The general court had settled a government or Superintendency over the college, viz., 
all the magistrates and elders over the six nearest churches and the president, or the 
greatest part of these. Most of them were now present at this first commencement, 
and dined at the college with the scholars’ ordinary commons, ete., and it gave good 
content to all.”’ 

The academic company which assembled on that fifth of October, 
1642, could hardly have numbered more than fifty or sixty per- 
sons. Add to them those townspeople of Cambridge who may have 
left their work to witness so important an event, together with the 
few old men and the eager inquisitive children likely to lurk on the 
outskirts on such an occasion, and you may swell the crowd by two or 
three score more. The exercises must have been simple, following 
as closely as might be the model of the college at Old Cambridge, 
where several of the leaders of the Colony, including Dunster, 
were educated. The dinner at the “scholars’ ordinary com- 
mons” must have been frugal for an institution which received 
much of its income in kind (“a barrel of pork,” “a old cow,” 
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“ turkey henes,” “two wether goatts,” “a red ox,” “ appelles,” “a 
ferkinge of soap,” “ fouer shotes from the farm”) —and which oc- 
casionally lost money thereby — as when Mr. Samuel Shepard re- 
cords, “ Received a goat, 30s. of plantation of Watertown rate, 
which died” — such a bantling institution could have indulged in 
no elaborate banquet or costly display. “Plain living and high 
thinking ” — simplicity and earnestness — were in the outward 
conditions and the inmost marrow of the Harvard of 1642. 

Watching the inauguration of President Lowell on October 6, 
1909, — just 267 years and one day after that first Commencement, 
—I had Dunster and his little flock, Winthrop and his escort of 
magistrates and colonial dignitaries, in memory. Their actual 
presence alone was needed to make the ceremony ideally complete. 
How reverently we should have welcomed them! With what 
wonder, and surprise, and possibly distrust they would have re- 
turned our greeting and looked down from the platform on the 
sixteen thousand spectators! For they might have doubted wheth- 
er amid that evident prosperity and expansion —the signs of 
wealth, and all-world contacts and power — that which they most 
prized, that for which they founded and fostered Harvard College, 
had not been lost. Simplicity, the external simplicity which be- 
longs to village conditions, has indeed gone; godliness, as expressed 
in the theological phrases of a single band of devout worshipers, 
has gone: but there is a larger simplicity scaled to the amplitude 
of a nation, and a reverence for truth, as the highest expression of 
godliness, which includes many religions and the ideals of all good 
and pious men. 

I felt that as Governor Winthrop and President Dunster list- 
ened to President Lowell’s Inaugural, they would recognize, as soon 
as their ears grew accustomed to the modern accent in which the 
old verities were uttered, that the things which they had most at 
heart, the knowledge whereby man may make himself eternal, are 
as deeply cherished by the latest President as by the first. They 
had planted the acorn, and a great oak has sprung from it, and 
has borne many acorns. 

What surprises in history and geography those venerable Found- 
ers would have enjoyed, as they witnessed the particolored aca- 
demic procession file upon the platform and heard dignitaries from 
both hemispheres summoned to receive Harvard’s honors. They 
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would have known scarcely a dozen of the two hundred and more 
institutions whose delegates passed before them. It took little 
stretch of the imagination to believe that the Governor, and the 
first President, and Parson Shepard and those other ministers and- 
magistrates were actually sitting beside me on the platform, and 
that I could hear their comments. 

“ Where is this Berlin?’ Winthrop asked, as the two massive 
German professors went by. ‘‘ You don’t mean that the moribund 
little Borussian town of 1640 has a university ? that it is the capi- 
tal of the German Empire? that educated men journey east of 
the Rhine for knowledge?” “ Assuredly,” I replied; “and the 
University of Berlin has held the primacy in Europe for more than 
a generation.” ‘Then what of Tartary ? what of Prester John ?” in- 
quired one of the grim-bearded gentlemen. “ Hath learning crossed 
the Caspian?” “ You shall see,” I answered. When the delegate 
from the Cape of Good Hope rose, President Dunster whispered 
audibly, ‘ Impossible! The Cape of Good Hope is but a place of 


shipwreck for mariners. You mock us with these outlandish 


names!” New Zealand neither he nor Winthrop nor any of their 
friends had ever heard of, and if took some time to make them 
understand where it is. And so of all the American institutions 
beyond the Atlantic seaboard. Arizona, California, Montana, Ok- 
lahoma, and even Illinois and Ohio sounded strange to their 
ears. “These were parts of Terra Incognita, which filled most of 
our map of North America,” said Winthrop. “ Verily,” quoth 
Dunster, “I still suspect some trick or mockery here. The world 
we knew cannot have changed so fast, multiplied so fast, and 
turned so zealously to knowledge. This isa vision ; these grave and 
learned men are but phantoms. Nephelococcygia was more likely 
than the South Sea Isles to erectcolleges. You will tell us next that 
Utopia hath sent its delegation.” “‘ That may well be Sir Thomas 
More himself,” remarked Pastor Shepard, as Mr. Bryce, whose 
white hair and beard, made all the more striking by contrast with 
his black velvet berretta and gorgeous scarlet gown, rose and walked 
towards the President. “ So we have at last reached Utopia, though 
the road hither was long and roundabout and thorny!” said Win- 
throp. 

_ “Of a truth,” Dunster replied, after some meditation ; “ free- 
dom, which we saw but as a rushlight in the night, has become 
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here the sun at noonday. From all quarters of the earth men are 
met to reverence her. No king or emperor, no pope or primate, 
could draw together such a company, men of many countries, 
colors, creeds, yet united by a bond stronger than ties of blood or 
race. Harry Vane was right: devotion to truth, if truth be sought 
freely, without favor or prejudice or selfish intent, will bring in 
the true Republic, whose members no seas can divide, no diversities 
of tongue can estrange.” 

“¢They that be wise,’ said the minister, ‘shall shine as the 
brightness of the firmament ; and they that turn many to righteous- 
ness as the stars for ever and ever.’” 





LAMPY’S EARLY DAYS.! (Conelusion.) 
BY AN OLD LAMPOONER. 


PoLiTICAL cartoons were attempted. Attwood began a series of ‘ Man- 
ners & Customs of Ye Bostonians.” Bob Grant gave, as a serial, his parody 
on Howells’s “‘ Chance Acquaintance,” entitled “ An Accidental Pick-up.” 
His contribution of society verses met with great applause, — “ The Wall- 
Flowers” ; ‘“ The Chaperones” ; and “ The Little Tin Gods on Wheels,” 
ending thus : 

Chorus of Little Tin Gods on Wheels. 

* Dear little, sweet little, nice little damosels, 
We, the magnificent cream of society 
Bid you zgood-night, and we trust you feel gratitude, 
For the sweet smiles we have scattered among you. 
We have been bored, but we gladly put up with it, 
Nothing is sweeter than disinterestedness.”’ 


Chorus of Tearing Buds and Raving Beauties. 

**See these detestable, time-serving hypocrites, 
Probably boasting that we are in love with them. 
Pitiful creatures, they think that they flatter us 
By their grimaces, that look like orang-outangs, 
When we assemble to sew for the indigent. 
Trust us to tinker the little tin monsters.” 

“The Little Tin Gods on Wheels” was later published in pamphlet 
form, illustrated by Attwood. In these verses, which followed the model 
of the Greek drama, Hollis Holworthy was the “ first walking gent.” 
Scoring a success as they did, Holworthy’s name became widely known. 
He became an accepted type. Barrett Wendell, then as now much in- 


terested in social analyses, conceived other types than Holworthy, but 


1 Copyright, 1909, by The Harvard Lampoon Society. 
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these did not “catch on.”” Wendell could always be relied on to justify a 
drawing the joke of which had been lost, or which had none, or to fill 
with satire the voids in the printer’s forms. He also introduced into the 
Sanctum the Classical, the Sporting, and the Religious Editors, whose 
contributions added much merriment to the Sheet, while the talks of Lampy 
with various personages, especially that with The Great Man, might well 
have been pondered seriously, by those then and since responsible for the 
welfare of the College. 

Many good verses came from Stimson, — some inspired by Kant and 
Schopenhauer, too deep for full appreciation by his associates, except 
possibly Wendell; other of his poetical productions were more within 
the comprehension of the less learned, — his parodies of Heine, for 
instance : 

‘* On my little sweetheart’s eyes so bright 
I make the finest canzonets ; 
On my little sweetheart’s teeth so white 
I make the sweetest terzinets ; 
On my little sweetheart’s hair so light 
I make the noblest rondelets ; 


And if she ’d only a heart, upon it 
I’d write a charming little sonnet.” 


Lawrence Lowell contributed several punning paragraphs. His brother 
Percival had not yet developed his Uranian theories, and nothing from him 
appeared in the Sheet. 

Jack Wheelwright put in a bit of local color in “The Poetical 
Cox”: 

‘* Lightly as cockles dance upon the ocean, 
Wafted by zephyrs on a summer sea, 
Skim we along, the poetry of motion. 
‘* You ’re digging up the bottom, 
and meeting No. 3!’” 
“*T is joy to see the boat obey the rudder 
As minds the falling stone old Newton’s laws ; 
Looms near the Bridge where Freshman bow oars shudder. 
Crash ! Crash! ‘ Ye Gods, there go the starboard oars !’”’ 


Dan Martin’s verses, sent from New York, where he was trying his 
hand in the editorial rooms of Zhe Sun, dealt mainly with the problem of 
self-support : 


‘*My tradesmen have suspicious grown ; 
My friends are tired of giving : 
Upon the cold, cold world I’m thrown 
To try to make my living. 
I fear that work before me lies,— 
In fact, I see no option, 
Unless, perhaps, I advertise : — 

‘ An orphan : for adoption.’ ”’ 
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From the same scribe came the following verses in the same vein: 


‘* Were you nurtured in the purple ? 
Were you reared a pampered pet ? 
Did a menial throng encircle 
You, and watch you while you ate ? 
When a baby, had you lockets, 
Silver cups, and forks and spoons ? 
Were there coins in the pockets 
Of your childhood’s pantaloons ? 


‘“* Ere you dissipate a quarter 
Do you scrutinize it twice ? 
Have you ceased to look on water 
Drinking as a nauseous vice ? 
Do you wear your brother’s breeches, 
Though the buttons scarcely meet ? 
Does the vanity of riches 
Form no part of your conceit ? 


“Tam with you, fellow-pauper ! 
Let us share our seanty crust ; 
Burst the bonds of fiscal torpor ; 
Go where beer is sold on trust. 
Let us, freed from res angustae, 
Seek some fair Utopian mead, 
Where the throat is never dusty, 
Where tobacco grows — a weed.” 

In Ned Wheelwright’s “Sunday Afternoon in the Yard” we have 
a reminder of the “ Port-chuck’s” costume of that day. Templeman 
Coolidge exemplifies the quality of the service at Memorial Hall. In the 
Class Day number appeared Attwood’s “ Procession of the Unemployed,” 
one of his cleverest hits, this being the time of labor troubles. Charley 
Coolidge, a newly chosen Freshman editor, gives the tailpiece to the vol- 
ume. 

But Lampy had long needed a pet to take the place occupied by 
Puck’s Toby. Stimson recognized this need early in the fifth volume and, 
following the suggestion of “in,medio tutissimus ibis,” caught the bird 
that has since been our Jester’s devoted companion, but his highest 
power of speech and mental acuteness were developed mainly by Wen- 
dell’s careful training. 

Naturally, at this time Lampy began to pay more heed to “the eternal 
feminine.” Stimson’s verses, entitled “Tobacco & Turtles,’ end with 
these lines : 


‘* Let me see, —she was given to flirting, 
Extremely extravagant too — 
And a way most unpleasant of blurting 
Out what was unpleasantly true — 
She had wit; and her talk was diverting, 
When the wit was not pointed at you. 
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On the whole, ’t is as well perhaps, Harry, 
(In confidence strict, this I say,) 

That the girl I once meant to marry 

Was married yesterday.” 


Many of Martin’s verses were affected by the same influence, as in his 
“ Epithalamium ” : 


‘* We rode together miles and miles: 
My pupil, she, and I, her Chiron. 
At home I revelled in her smiles, 
And read her extracts out of Byron. 
We roamed by moonlight, chose our stars 
(I thought it most authentic billing), 
Explored the woods, climbed over bars, 
Smoked cigarettes, and broke a shilling. 


“ An infinitely blissful week 
Went by in this Arcadian fashion. 
I hesitated long to speak, 
But ultimately breathed my passion. 
She said her heart was not her own; 
She said she ’d love me like a sister ; 
She cried a little (not alone) ; 
I told her not to fret, and — kissed her. 


‘* | saw her in her bridal dress 
Stand pure and lovely at the altar. 
I heard her firm response — that ‘ Yes,’ 
Without a quiver or a falter ; 
And here I sit, and drink to her 
Long life and happiness ; God bless her! 
Now fill again ! — No heeltaps, sir ! 
Here ’s to — ‘Success to her successor !’ ” 


“Ye Manners & Customs of Ye Bostonians” still furnished subjects 
for Attwood’s pencil. In the “ Bicycle Meet” we have again a drawing 
of some historic or, at least, antiquarian interest. Bicycles were then 
such novel machines that it is not strange that the artist was inaccurate 
in depicting some of the details. Politics absorbed but little of Lampy’s 
attention ; for the most part he treated of College and local matters, A 
sketch by Wheelwright was suggested by a shooting affray among Prince- 
ton students. Curtis sent an illustration of Suckling’s lines : 


‘* Beauties that from Worth arise, 
Are like the grace of deities.”’ 


The next Board was composed of the same men except Wendell, and 
Arthur Ware, ’73, and Frank Sturgis, 75, came on. After the mid- 
years Edward Hale, ’79, and Arthur Hale, ’80, became Editors, and 
Sam Hammond, ’81, a Business Editor. Grant parodied Black in a serial 
entitled “O’Toole of Kildare,” illustrated by Attwood, who vividly de- 
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picts the thrilling wreck of the yacht. As the Butler campaign was hot, 
Lampy’s interest in politics revived. One of the best of the political cari- 
catures, happily suggestive of an event of the Civil War and an Arabian 
Nights tale, Ben Butler emerging from a bottle, was by Ned Willson, 
75. Some small sketches illustrative of a College Primer appeared, 
which gave promise of the style that Lampy’s most talented disciple later 
developed ; but, on the whole, Attwood’s draughtsmanship and that of 
the other Lampooners, while less crude than formerly, had become 
cramped and somewhat more self-conscious than in the earlier days. 
Lampy was losing spontaneity, and had crystalized a bit. He showed 
the same symptoms of premature old age in the next volume. This im- 
pression is the stronger because Attwood, head and shoulders above all 
other Lampoon artists, was trying different methods of rendering, and 
had not yet “found himself.” In the Class Day number it is interesting 
to note the first appearance of Attwood’s arrangement of several small 
sketches on one page. He afterwards developed this arrangement most 
successfully in “ Events of the Month” in Life. 

Lampy concluded, during his next long vacation, that his complete 
education required a longer combined undergraduate and post-graduate 
course before he tried his fortune in the great world. Wendell, Sturgis, 
and Wheelwright remained as editors of the last two volumes. Kent, ’82, 
and Clip Sturgis, ’81, a Business Editor, were the only undergrads added 
to the force. The Sheet dealt more with College and local affairs than it 
had during the preceding year. Frank Sturgis suggested the enrichment 
of the College curriculum by the foundation of other professorships similar 
to that in Chinese, then recently established. Attwood satirized the Bos- 
tonese, as in a sketch of “ The Inhabitants of Nahant Returning to Their 
Fatherland The First of May”; and in “‘ Mr. Wendell Phillips’s Real- 
istic and Lifelike Picture of the St. Botolph Club.” Lampy touched a 
bit only on English politics, American public affairs were not unnoticed, 
Ben Butler being the principal target for our Jester’s shafts, although 
the Third-Term Movement was also satirized. Lampy did not conceal his 
opinion of Blaine, and certainly gave indications that he was preparing 
to be a Mugwump. 

In these two volumes appeared “ Rollo’s Journey to Cambridge,” which 
has become a classic. ‘The first four chapters were written by Jack Wheel- 
wright ; and then he collaborated with Stimson. Attwood’s illustration of 
“Rollo” have that quaint and simple expression that characterizes his 
mature work. He eventually developed and refined this style to a high 
degree. In the second year after graduation Attwood had “ found him- 
self,” and had almost ceased to be an amateur. 

In the Class Day number of 1880 Lampy said good-bye to the College. 
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The farewell sonnet, illustrated by Attwood, was written by his friend Mr. 
John Campbell Robinson, who had occasionally contributed to the Sheet, 
and had helped it much by good criticism and suggestions. 


‘“*Ye offspring of my teeming brain, 
Welcome once more, and then a long adieu ! 
To part at all, but most to part from you, 
Touches my heart-strings with a humorous pain 
Like colic gone astray. I shall retain, 
Albeit in fresh woods and pastures new, 
A love for all my first-born. Ye I drew, 
While fancy yet was young. Yet, why complain 
Of loss in parting from your airy shapes ? 
Ye are but types; —the undergraduate lives, 
And, as successive classes fade away, 
Can see in Lampy’s record what he apes, 
How Holworthy the tone to his set gives, 
And little Snodkins plays the ass for aye.’’ 


In the summer of 1880 many of the old Lampooners were so engrossed 
in their professional work that Lampy’s dream of founding an American 
Punch grew less clear, although he had held quite faithfully to Punch’s cus- 
tom of a feast, either a lunch or dinner, preceding each issue of the paper. 
Lampy never attempted to appear as “a hard-visaged Jester amid the 
stern affairs of the outer world,” as he threatened he might in his fare- 
well editorial, although his career led to the founding of the first illus- 
trated American satirical journal ; for, two or three years later, encour- 
aged by the success of the Lampoon, Mr. John Mitchell determined to 
carry out this project which he had long had in mind, and he induced 
Martin, who had abandoned journalism and was then learning to manu- 
facture paper, to be the first editor of Life. Attwood was engaged as a 
regular contributor, and that journal was started on its successful career, 
the first number appearing in January, 1883. In the earliest volumes of 
this paper may be found the efforts of many past editors and contrib- 
utors of its predecessor. Of these Attwood was easily foremost. His 
work steadily improved until he became the most serious, yet the most 
humorous, and one of the most skilful American caricaturists. Indeed, 
his place is high among the English-speaking masters of his art. 

In 1880, after Lampy’s retirement from the world, J. T. Wheelwright 
published in pamphlet form ‘A New Chance Acquaintance,” which was 
cleverly illustrated by Attwood. “The South End” at this time was the 
designation of a distinct social group in Boston, differing in its traditions 
from ‘“ Beacon Hill.”” Mr. Howells, on his arrival from the West, looked 
upon this stratification as a novel discovery, and worked it as “rich dig- 
gings” for his social studies. Lampy had found no little amusement in 
the novelist’s earnestness on this subject. In this skit Tom Chestnut, “a 
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swell in Boston town . . . a doubling of the Horn,” discovers a Pata- 
gonian maid, and forthwith madly woos her. 
‘* °T is strange a nose-ring to the face 
Such dignity should lend. 
I love her madly, though she ’s from 


The Southest kind of End, — 
The Very Southern End.” 


Chestnut, like the hero in ‘‘ The Lady of the Aroostook,” basely deserts 
the maiden on the unexpected arrival of ladies of his acquaintance from 
his native town. A caricature of himself, in costume for the Artists’ 
Festival of 1887, was Attwood’s signature in a note concerning that func- 
tion, in which he had appeared as the Drummer of the Night Watch 
group. 

The Lampoon medal was designed by his master hand. Attwood’s 
illustration of Wheelwright’s Pudding Centennial Poem is a good ex- 
ample of one manner. “Ireland & la Ruskin,” a cartoon in Life illus- 
trating the critic’s assertion that ‘the Irish were ever an artistic people,” 
is in the style developed by Attwood from his early Doylesque manner, 
which he had at this time made quite his own. 

In Life Attwood’s most notable work was his series of sketches, the 
“ Events of the Month,” beginning in January, 1887. In April, 1898, he 
gave “ War” and “ Loot” with a legend quoted from the New Eng- 
lander, with whose satire his own is most comparable, — 

‘** Wut did God make us Raytional Creeturs fer 

But Glory an’ Gunpowder, Plunder an’ Blood ?”’ 
He showed Uncle Sam bargaining with the Spanish Sefior. The fateful 
Iloilo Proclamation commands his attention, and he shows The Seiior, 
with his $20,000,000, exclaiming, ‘“‘ Would I might sell a few more bar- 
gains to the sapient Don McKinley!” Attwood’s last drawing in Life 
depicted the events of the month of November, 1899. He comments on 
the report of the Philippine Commission, deftly sketches the “ illusive 
Aguinaldo,” and gives one of the best political cartoons of his century in 
his generalization of the end of “The First Act” of the Boer War. 
Shortly after the publication of this sketch Attwood fell ill. He died the 
following April. 

“Francis Gilbert Attwood brought to his work a liberal education, 
great modesty and industry, and a just and thoughtful mind. Added to 
these characteristics was the gift of a keen and rapid appreciation, quite 
without malice, of the fanciful and witty elements of human nature. 
These qualities he used with singularly happy accuracy in his review of 
the events of our daily life. His clear estimate of right and wrong he 
applied with equal justness to his heroes and to his victims. It is refresh- 
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ing to note that he was so little of a partisan as to be able to attack both 
Mr. Cleveland and Mr. Harrison, and to spare neither Mr. McKinley 
nor Mr. Bryan. His wit bore no resemblance to that exaggerated carica- 
ture so prevalent in America, but was always restrained and clean. We 
feel in Attwood’s drawings what we knew in him — a wit that was keen 
yet kindly, and severe only in scoring humbug and oppression, and a 
healthy love for whatever was sound and cheery and tender. Delicacy, 
courage, and modesty were the essentials of his character. Everything 
he did was as well done as he could do it; every drawing was finished 
with instinctive conscientiousness, often at the expense of immense labor. 
It is pleasant to realize that his greatest delight lay in the production of 
children and fairies, wrought in fanciful schemes of delicate and involved 
composition. The retiring man, who spent his life in a house situated in 
a secluded part of Jamaica Plain, would have been the last one to realize 
that he had been an influence in the life of his country ; but we cannot 
here fail to appreciate his power for good in these twenty years of indus- 
trious and fanciful creation.” * 

A few more words about the Lampoon: There remained in College 
two of the former editors of the Sheet, Charley Coolidge, ’81, and Kent, 
’82, who decided to revive the paper. These two finally gained some- 
what grudging consent from the old Lampooners, and having taken onto 
the Staff Billy Thayer, Bridgman, Curtis Guild, and Carl Sprague of ’81, 
and Morton Crehore, ’82, as Business Editor, in March, 1881, published 
the first number of the Second Series. Lampy’s retirement from the 
world was but a little longer than a college term. 

Many clever writers and draughtsmen have since served in the Jester’s 
Sanctum. He still lives, and so confident is he of a long career that he is 
about to build himself a house on “The Gold Coast,” where he can 
gather about him his Penates, and provide suitable quarters for the Ibis. 
The old Lampooners hope that those who are to follow them may have 
as happy memories as theirs of the days and nights spent in Lampy’s 
services, and they rest content with the thought that a columbarium may 


be provided in Lampy’s House. 
Edmund M. Wheelwright, ’76. 


RADCLIFFE COLLEGE THIRTY YEARS AFTER.? 


Turrty years ago a handful of enthusiasts had the ability to conceive 
and the courage to put into execution a remarkable plan to make the 
1 J. Templeman Coolidge, Jr., in Catalogue of the Exhibition of Attwood’s Draw- 


ings given at Boston Museum of Fine Arts, 1901. 
2 Written in June, 1909. 
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great resources of Harvard College and its powerful teaching staff avail- 
able for the higher education of women, without diminishing their effect- 
iveness for the education of men. Now at the end of nearly a third of 
a century let us try to see what has been their measure of success. 

Harvard’s greatest asset is its men, its teaching staff. It was com- 
paratively easy to ensure that the teaching in the women’s college should 
be done exclusively by them. ‘To ensure that it should be done in fair 
share by the older, the more distinguished and more experienced teachers 
was clearly impossible. To dare to hope that thé services of the older 
men could be long retained, even supposing that their interest in the 
experiment might induce some of them to give their aid at first for the 
absurdly inadequate pay which the new college could afford, was hoping 
against reason, and yet that hope has been more than realized. 

On the first page of his Annual Report for 1907-08, President Eliot 
gives a table “exhibiting the distribution among the 27 departments of 
instruction in the Faculty of Arts and Sciences of professors, assistant 
professors, instructors appointed without limit of time, and annual 
appointees, at three periods 20 years apart, namely, 1868-69, 1888-89, 
1908-09.”” This table shows that in 1888-89 the Academic as distin- 
guished from the Professional teaching staff of Harvard University con- 
sisted of 39 professors, 13 assistant professors, 12 permanent instruct- 
ors, and 29 annual appointees. Of this force 15 professors, 10 assistant 
professors, 9 permanent instructors, and 4 annual appointees constituted 
the Radcliffe teaching staff for the same year. In the present year, 
1908-09, the Harvard staff consists of 79 professors, 56 assistant pro- 
fessors, 19 permanent instructors, and 204 annual appointees. Of these 
32 professors, 26 assistant professors, 10 permanent instructors, and 37 
annual appointees constitute the Radcliffe teaching staff for the present 
year. 

From this it appears that 20 years ago, while of the Harvard teachers 
42 per cent were professors, 14 per cent assistant professors, 13 per cent 
permanent instructors, and 31 per cent annual appointees, of the Rad- 
cliffe teachers 40 per cent were professors, 26 per cent assistant profess- 
ors, 23 per cent permanent instructors, and 11 per cent annual appointees, 
and that for the present year the corresponding per cents for Harvard 
are 22, 16, 05, and 57, and for Radcliffe 30, 25, 10, and 35. 

Of course these figures do not tell the whole story. To complete the 
tale I will give a detailed analysis of the work at Radcliffe College during 
the last complete academic year, 1907-08. 

There were actually given in Radcliffe College in the Academic year 


1907-08 : 
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‘* 25 assistant professors ..... .. . SOs me 2 i 
‘€ 11 other members of the Faculty . . . . 1h “ “257 * 
‘“* 18 other Harvard teachers. ...... 214 ‘“ “26 * 
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Of these 107 courses, 103 corresponded to courses given in Harvard 
College, and the remaining 4 did not correspond to Harvard courses, 
although of college grade. 

Of the 103 courses corresponding to Harvard courses, 78 were given 
by the instructors who gave them in Harvard, 4} were given by instruct- 
ors of equal college rank with the instructors in the corresponding Har- 
vard courses, 6 were given by instructors of higher rank, and 14} by 
instructors of lower rank than those of the corresponding Harvard 
courses. Of the 14} courses given by instructors of lower rank 4} were 
given by assistant professors, 2} by other members of the Faculty, 7 by 
other Harvard teachers, and } of a course by a Harvard assistant not 
giving independent class-room instruction in Harvard. Of the 4 courses 
not corresponding to Harvard courses, 3 were given by professors and 1 
by a permanent instructor. 

Of the 33 professors 2 had been graduated 50 years, 2 between 40 and 
50 years, 9 between 30 and 40 years, 11 between 20 and 30 years, and 
9 between 10 and 20 years. Of the 25 assistant professors 5 had been 
graduated between 20 and 30 years, 18 between 10 and 20 years, and 2 
less than 10 years. Of the 29 instructors 3 had been graduated between 
20 and 30 years, 9 between 10 and 20 years, and 17 less than 10 years. 

What may be called the Radcliffe College middleman in 1907-08 was 
a full professor 40 years old and 17 years out of college. 42 of his 
Academic Seniors gave 53 courses to 808 students, and 45 of his Aca- 
demic Juniors gave 53} courses to 800 students. 

There is, however, another side to the shield. As I said at the outset 
the founders of the Harvard Annex, the infant Radcliffe College, planned 
to use for the education of women the resources of Harvard College 
without diminishing their effectiveness for the education of men. Have 
they been as successful on this side as on the other, or has Radcliffe Col- 
lege been a vampire sucking the iife-blood of the University? Has the 
burden it has placed upon the teachers of Harvard sensibly impaired 
their productiveness or their strength? The question is a difficult one, but 
is of so great importance that it ought to be most caiefully considered. 
Let us endeavor to form an estimate of the weight of the burden. Last 
year, in 1907-08, the work done in Radcliffe College by the Harvard 
instructors averaged 1} courses apiece. It must be remembered that 
most of the Radcliffe courses are Harvard courses repeated ; the labor 
of planning the course and of preparing the lectures is done for the Har- 
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vard course and does not have to be done again. The total expenditure 
of the instructor’s time on the Radcliffe course outside of the three hours 
spent in the lecture-room is often not more than an hour a week through- 
out the year; a burden certainly, but not a crushing burden. In excep- 
tional cases, it is true, this expenditure is sometimes greatly exceeded, 
but the average is more instructive than the exception. 

Perhaps more light may be thrown on the question by considering it 
from another side. Let us try to compare the men whom on the vam- 
pire theory Radcliffe College has harmed most with those whom it has 
harmed not at all, that is, the habitual teachers in Radcliffe with those 
who never teach there. In the past 30 years 325 Harvard teachers have 
given courses in Radcliffe College. Of these 202 have taught less than 5 
years, 56 between 5 and 10 years, 36 between 10 and 15 years, 19 be- 
tween 15 and 20 years, 11 between 20 and 25 years, and 2 more than 
25 years. I will call the habitual teachers those who during the past 30 
years have taught 15 years or more in Radcliffe. They number 32, and 
are Professors Goodwin, Greenough, Searle, Paine, Goodale, Palmer, 
Charles H. Moore, C. L. Smith, Bartlett, Sumichrast, Emerton, Mark, 
Sheldon, Macvane, J. H. Wright, Royce, C. P. Parker, B. O. Peirce, 
von Jagemann, Channing, Gross, A. B. Hart, Morgan, A. A. Howard, 
Kittredge, Grandgent, Osgood, Baker, Hurlbut, G. H. Parker, Gulick, 
and F. N. Robinson. The men who during the past 30 years have been 
members of the Harvard Faculty for 15 years or more and have never 
taught in Radcliffe number 13. They are Professors Dunbar, Whitney, 
Child, Cooke, Nash, C. J. White, Putnam, Shaler, Trowbridge, Farlow, 
Jackson, H. B. Hill, and Thaxter. Both lists are remarkable ones. I find 
it impossible to say which is the stronger. 

It is rather surprising that had I based the two lists on 10 instead of 
15 years of service, while the former would have contained 34 additional 
names, including Professors Lane, Davis, Francke, Hall, Lyon, Wendell, 
Hanus, Miinsterberg, A. C. Coolidge, M. Bocher, Clifford H. Moore, and 
Ward, the latter list would have been unaltered. 


W. E. Byerly, 71. 


RECENT STELLIGERI. 


ELWELL STEPHEN OTIS, 7 ’60, 


Masor-Gen. ELWELL STEPHEN Oris, U.S. A., retired, died at his home 
in Gates, near Rochester, N. Y., on Oct. 21, after a brief illness. He was 
born in Frederick, Md., on Mareh 25, 1838, the son of William and 
Mary A. C. (Lake) Otis. Two years later the family moved to Rochester, 
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where he received his early education and graduated from the University 
of Rochester in 1858. He studied in the Harvard Law School, receiving 
the degree of LL.B. in 1860. In the spring of 1861 he began the practice 
of law in Rochester and continued in his practice until the fall of 1862, 
when he was appointed a captain in the 140th New York Volunteer In- 
fantry, in which he had raised Co. E. With this regiment Otis served 
during the whole of his career in the volunteer army during the Civil War. 
His promotion from captain to lieutenant-colonel without having served as 
major was the result of desperate fighting, in which several superiors lost 
their lives on the battlefield, first Col. O’Rorke, and then Col. George 
Ryan, who was also a West Pointer. 

No regiment on the field at Gettysburg rendered more important serv- 
ice than did that to which Gen. Otis was attached. Gen. Warren had 
been O’Rorke’s preceptor at the Military Academy, and when his quick 
military perception showed him that the unoccupied Little Round Top was 
the key to Gen. Meade’s position on the left, it was to Col. O’Rorke that 
Warren turned. It was the 140th that occupied that height just a moment 
in advance of the Confederates, and held it until reinforcements came and 
Little Round Top was made secure. The 140th left more than 133 of their 
comrades, including many officers, among the dead and wounded. 

At the Wilderness the regiment lost 255 men. The various casualties 
finally left Otis in command of the regular brigade. He was severely 
wounded in the battle of Chapel House, near Petersburg, Va., Oct. 1, 1864. 
The ball entered his face to the left of his nose, and passed out just back 
of the ear. The wound never fully healed. He was not subsequently re- 
turned to duty, and he was honorably discharged from the volunteer 
service on Jan. 24, 1865. He received the brevet of brigadier-general of 
volunteers on March 13, 1865, for gallant and meritorious services in the 
battle of Chapel House. He also received the brevets of colonel in the 
regular army and in the volunteers for gallant and meritorious services in 
the battle of Spottsylvania. 

On the organization of the 22d Infantry, U.S. A., from a battalion of 
the 13th, Otis was appointed lieutenant-colonel of the new regiment, July 
28, 1866. On the death of Col. George Sykes of the 20th Infantry, at Fort 
Brown, Texas, on Feb. 8, 1880, Otis was promoted to colonel, and as- 
sumed command of the regiment at Fort Brown, March 31, 1880. From 
1867 to 1881 he served against the Indians. At the time of the Custer 
massacre, in 1876, Otis, who was the lieutenant-colonel of the 22d, was 
ordered to the front in command of six companies. While passing down 
the Yellowstone his command was attacked by the Indians near the mouth 


- of Powder River. The troops were landed and the enemy driven into the 


hills, their camp being burned. Lieut.-Col. Otis joined Gen. Terry and on 
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Aug. 7, 1876, marched with him up the Rosebud to reinforce the column 
of Gen. Crook, finally taking post at Glendive, Mont. 

In 1881, Gen. Otis was chosen to organize at Fort Leavenworth a mili- 
tary school, and he remained in command of it and of the post of Fort 
Leavenworth until 1885, when he returned to his regiment at Fort Assini- 
boine, Mont. On Oct. 1, 1890, he was detailed as superintendent of the 
recruiting service, and on Nov. 23, 1893, was promoted to the rank of 
brigadier-general, passing over the heads of officers of longer service. 
Dec. 1 following Gen. Otis was ordered to duty in command of the De- 
partment of the Columbia, with headquarters at Vancouver, Wash. When, 
in 1896, the Secretary of War required the assistance of an officer for the 
work of revising the Army Regulations, Gen. Otis was ordered to Wash- 
ington, and he spent some months at the War Department, engaged upon 
that work. In April, 1897, he was transferred to the command of the 
Department of Colorado, and in December of that year he was ordered 
to Savannah as president of the court-martial for the trial of Capt. O. M. 
Carter, Corps of Engineers. The case was almost completed when the war 
with Spain broke out. 

Returning to Denver he was appointed a major-general of volunteers 
on May 4, 1898, and one week later he was asked if assignment to the 
Philippines as second in command to Gen. Wesley Merritt would be 
agreeable to him, and he replied at once that it would. On May 12, he 
was directed to repair to San Francisco, and, pending Gen. Merritt’s ar- 
rival, to assume command of all troops assembling at that place, and to 
assist in their organization and equipment as rapidly as possible. Arriving 
in San Francisco on May 17, Gen. Otis set about the performance of the 
task assigned him. The prompt equipment of the troops in camp at San 
Francisco was attended with great difficulty. Suddenly called to meet an 
unexpected emergency in a remote part of the world, no preparations had 
been made to receive the American troops. He worked more hours per day 
than any officer or man of his command, and the equipment and dispatch 
of four expeditions to the Philippines between May 25 and July 15, 1898, 
when he departed with his staff, were due largely to his efforts. 

He arrived in Manila Aug. 21, 1898, learned of the surrender of that 
city, and found our forces occupying it. By the departure of Gen Merritt 
to appear before the peace commission at Paris, Gen. Otis, on Aug. 29, 
1898, was placed in command of the Department of the Pacific and ap- 
pointed Military Governor. The insurgent forces, under Aguinaldo, en- 
tered Manila with our troops on Aug. 13 and actively held joint occupa- 
tion with them over a considerable part of the southern portion of the 
same, declining to vacate, on the plea, first, that they had served as allies 
with our troops and had the right to participate in the victory, and, secondly, 
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that they wished to maintain the positions thus secured to resist the troops 
of Spain, should that government be permitted to resume its former power 
in the islands. The situation grew more threatening as the Filipinos found 
themselves unable to ascertain whether the Americans were friends or 
foes. Gen. Otis himself was often in the dark because of the vacillation 
at Washington. Meanwhile, the American soldiers became more and 
more overbearing towards the Filipinos and the latter grew more sus- 
picious. Finally, on Jan. 8, 1899, the first clash took place, the respons- 
ibility therefor being placed on both sides. It was generally believed, 
however, that hostilities could have been prevented had Gen. Otis been 
determined to avoid a fight at any cost. History is yet to apportion the 
blame for a conflict which cost hundreds of millions of dollars, 100,000 
Filipino, and perhaps 8000 American lives. Gen. Otis commanded at 
Manila during the insurrection that followed, in which his judgment was 
often at fault, perhaps because of ignorance of the Malay character. The 
active brunt of the fighting in the field was borne by other generals — 
MacArthur, Wheaton, Ovenshine, and others. He performed the duties 
of Military Governor of the islands until May 5, 1900, when he was re- 
called to the United States. On June 16, 1900, he was promoted to a 
major-generalcy, and after a brief leave of absence he was placed in com- 
mand of the Department of the Lakes at Chicago. He retired for age 
in 1902. He was given the brevet of major-general on Feb. 4, 1899, for 
military skill and most distinguished services in the Philippine Islands. 


MAYO WILLIAMSON HAZELTINE, ’62. 


Mayo Wri.uiAMson HAzE.TINE, book reviewer and special editorial 
writer for the New York Sun since 1888, died Sept. 14 last, in Atlantic 
City, N. J., where he had been accustomed to live a part of the year. 
He was born in Boston April 24, 1841, graduated from Harvard College 
with the Class of 1862, and received the degree of A.M. in 1866. After 
graduation he studied in Oxford and spent some time in England and 
on the Continent. Later he studied law and was admitted to the bar. 
He did not remain long in active practice, however, and in 1878 Charles 
A. Dana, ’43, offered him the post of an editorial writer for The Sun. 
His newspaper work included the leading book reviews and many editorial 
articles, particularly on foreign affairs. He also did a large amount of 
writing for other publications, among them the North American Review 
and the Harper periodicals. For a time he was also an editorial writer 
for Collier’s. His books included ‘‘ Chats About Books,” “ British and 
American Education,” and “ The American Woman in Europe.” 

Mr.. Hazeltine’s wife (Sophie B. Dallas), and one daughter, survive 
him. His New York home was at the Burlington, 10 West Thirtieth 
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St. He spent much of his time in the summer at Spring Lake, N. J., and 
in the fall, winter, and spring he lived at Atlantic City. He retained his 
office at 49 Wall St. Among the clubs of which he was a member are 
the Metropolitan of New York and the Metropolitan of Washington. In 
January, 1901, Mr. Hazeltine was seriously injured in an accident, when 
he was knocked down and run over by a cab. He suffered a fractured 
thigh and was painfully bruised. 

This brief record of his vital statistics would be incomplete without 
such a personal description of him as was given by one of his colleagues 
in Harper’s Weekly, as follows: 

“The passing of Mayo W. Hazeltine . . . removes one of the most 
eminent and remarkable journalists and publicists of his type and kind. 
One says of his kind, but where, in fact, is there another specimen of his 
species? In the journalism of New York in his generation he was unique. 
In respect of facility and productivity, considering the quality of his pro- 
duct, one would find it difficult to name his match. One has to go back 
to such giants as Trollope, with his 250 words every quarter of an hour 
for two hours and three quarters every day, to find a parallel to Mr. 
Hazeltine’s output. Probably it was equal to that of the novelist. And it 
was more toilsome, at least more time-consuming work than that of novel- 
writing. Trollope has told us that, while his novels were doing, he was 
‘living with his characters,’ carrying them about with him all day and 
all the waking hours of the night. To the man who does this, even Trol- 
lope’s daily ‘ stint’ ceases to be so wonderful. When he came to sit down 
to his desk, it was all plain sailing. The stream of narrative or conversa- 
tion flowed on with an uninterrupted smoothness and steadiness from a 
practised pen. He never had to stop to look up references for verification 
or rectification. But none of Mr. Hazeltine’s lines of writing could be 
done so easily. Continual interruptions for these. purposes were necessary 
to all of them. This makes the more wonderful the extent of the ‘library,’ 
as the New York Sun puts it, which in the last generation he has con- 
tributed to its columns. 

“To the public the deceased journalist was best known, necessarily, by 
the book reviews which were signed with his initials. These might very 
well have seemed to account for the whole working time of a facile and 
industrious writer. The reviews were unique in their scope and purpose. 
They almost always aimed at giving the reader a fair and complete notion 
of what was in the book which it was undertaken to review. And they 
almost always succeeded in that purpose. It was not the kind of review 
which authors or publishers may be supposed to like best. It did not 
pique but assuaged curiosity about the book under notice, insomuch that 
it was commonly said that the advantage of Hazeltine’s reviews was that, 
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when you had read one of them, you did not have to read the book. But 
it was not the interest of author or publisher that the reviewer had in 
view, but strictly and solely that of the reader, whose rights the reviewer 
held himself bound to respect. The reader whose literary reading was 
confined to these reviews found himself very fairly equipped with a know- 
ledge of what was going on in the literature of the day, so far as it was 
striking and serious. And the reviewer’s interest was in subject-matter, 
hardly at all in manner. No literary writing could be less literary, in the 
sense of being ‘belletristic.’ His comparative indifference to style in 
others was reflected in his own style, perfectly workmanlike, perfectly 
clear, and perfectly colorless. To writers of a different temperament, his 
work would have seemed intolerable drudgery. The force of modesty and 
unambitiousness could go no further than in this studious or this instinct- 
ive self-suppression. Nobody could ever have complained of him, as a 
reader once complained of Matthew Arnold, ‘ Why does n’t he get out of 
the way and let me see his show, if he has any ?’ The reviewer always 
took himself out of the way, and exhibited only his ‘show.’ This method 
has, of course, the defects of its qualities. . . . The reviews were not 
literature but journalism, very high-class journalism. 

“ And so with the avocations by which the writer was less well known 
only because his work in these was for the most part anonymous and edi- 
torial. And yet, as his book reviewing would have accounted for the work- 
ing time of one industrious journalist, his discussions of foreign affairs 
would have accounted for that of another, while his magazine writing 
would have gone far to account for that of a third. ‘ Discussion,’ indeed, is 
not the word. It was exposition and elucidation in this part of his field 
also to which the publicist devoted himself as the reviewer in the other. 
There was in either case no tendenz. Here, again, one came upon the 
same evidence of modesty and unambitiousness. What one found was not 
an argument or an appeal, but only a clear and colorless statement of the 
case. Whether the subject was the latest striking book, or the latest strik- 
ing complication in the politics of any foreign country, the statement was 
made in the same impersonal way, a way rather lawyerlike than literary, 
and rather in the judicial tone than in that of an advocate. The writer’s 
legal training here stood him in good stead. His colleagues on the press 
and in the same kind of exposition were his most competent as they were 
his most admiring critics. They were in the habit of turning to his treat- 
ment of subjects which they had also been treating with a ‘certain fearful 
looking for’ some vital or highly relevant point which they had been over- 
looking, but which certainly had not been overlooked by this competitor, 
who overlooked nothing that was essential to an understanding of the 
matter in hand. If Burke’s dream of the ideal newspaper as the ‘history 
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of the world fora day ’ is ever to come true, journalists of Mr. Hazeltine’s 
kind will be very largely concerned in its production.” A portrait of Mr. 
Hazeltine was printed in the Graduates’ Magazine for September, 1908. 


CHARLES FOLLEN MCKIM, L.s.s., 66. 


CrarLEs Fotten McKim died at St. James, Long Island, on Sept. 14, 
after an illness of more than a year. He was the son of the Rev. James 
Miller and Sarah Allibone (Speakman) McKim, and was born in Chester 
Co., Pa., Aug. 24, 1847. His father, a Presbyterian minister, was one 
of the founders of the American Anti-Slavery Society. The son attended 
the Lawrence Scientific School in 1866-67, but the next year, in pursuit 
of his boyhood ambition to become an architect, went to the Ecole des 
Beaux-Arts in Paris and took the three years’ architectural course under 
Daumet. Then followed two years of travel on the Continent, in which 
he studied exhaustively, as his later works showed, buildings of many 
types and lands. He returned to this country and in 1872 settled in New 
York, where he has ever since practised. In 1877 he was joined in part- 
nership by William R. Mead, and two years later by Stanford White. 
The firm of McKim, Mead & White rose almost immediately to a high 
place in America, and after the death of H. H. Richardson, ’59, in 1886, 
it is probable that McKim would have been popularly ranked first among 
the architects of his time. During the past twenty years honors were 
showered upon him. He served as president of the American Institute of 
Architects, and was the founder of the American Academy at Rome. 
He received the gold medal at the Paris Exposition of 1900, and in 
1903 King Edward gave him the royal gold medal for the promotion 
of architecture. He was made an honorary A.M. by Harvard in 1890. 

As a member of the Congressional Commission for the Improvement 
of the Washington Park System, Mr. McKim contributed largely to the 
beautifying of the national capital. He was also a member of the Na- 
tional Council of Fine Arts, consisting of thirty experts appointed by 
President Roosevelt at the request of the American Institute of Archi- 
tects, to report among other things on a Lincoln memorial. The commis- 
sion reported in favor of the plan involving the development of the mall 
and the building of a bridge across the Potomac. Shortly before this, 
Representative McCall introduced a measure advocating a different plan 
and naming Mr. McKim as one of a commission to select a site. When 
Mr. McKim heard of the proposition he wrote to Mr. McCall refusing to 
serve on any such commission, and the measure was not pushed any 
further. 

Some of the important work of Mr. McKim’s firm has included Madi- 
son Square Garden of New York; the New York Life Insurance Com- 
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pany’s buildings, in Omaha and Kansas City ; St. Paul’s Church, Stock- 
bridge, Mass.; St. Peter’s Church, Morristown, N. J.; the American Safe 
Deposit Company’s buildings in New York City ; the casinos at Newport 
and Narragansett Pier; the Music Hall at Short Hills, N. J.; the Freund- 
schaft Clubhouse, New York; the Columbia University buildings; the 
State Capitol of Rhode Island; the Brooklyn Institute of Arts and 
Sciences ; the Walker Art Gallery of Bowdoin College ; the building of the 
Department of Architecture at Harvard; the Agricultural Building and 
the New York State buildings at the World’s Columbian Exposition ; the 
University and Harvard Clubs’ houses and the Century Association of New 
York City; the Library and Hall of Fame of New York University ; 
and the Public Library, Symphony Hall, and Algonquin Club, in Boston. 
The firm designed many monuments and memorials as well, including 
the Washington statue in Paris. 

Among the societies to which Mr. McKim belonged were the American 
Institute of Architects, the Architectural League, the Society of Mural 
Painters (honorary), and the National Academy of Design. He was also 
a member of the Municipal Art Society, the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, the American Fine Arts Society, the Pennsylvania Society, and the 
Accademia di San Luca at Rome. He belonged to the University Club, 
and the Metropolitan Club, in New York, homes of both of which his firm 
designed ; the Lambs, the Brook, the Racquet and Tennis, New York; 
the Garden City Golf, also the Somerset and St. Botolph Clubs of Boston, 
and the Metropolitan of Washington. 

Mr. McKim’s first work at Harvard was the Johnston Gate, 1890; it 
was followed by the fence round the Yard and nearly all of the other 
gates. In 1900 he designed the Harvard Union and Robinson Hall. 


GEORGE CABOT LODGE, 95. 


George Cabot Lodge, who died at Tuckernuck Island, near Nantucket, 
on Aug. 23, 1909, after a brief attack of heart disease, was the oldest son 
of Henry Cabot (H.C. 1871) and Anna Cabot Mills (Davis) Lodge. He 
was born in Boston, Oct. 10, 1873, and attended Mr. Noble’s School there 
until 1887. In that year, Mr. Lodge went to Washington as Congress- 
man, and his son George was fitted for college at Mr. Young’s School. 
He entered Harvard in 1891. His first two years in college were spent 
much like those of most boys of great vitality and eager for pleasure ; 
but in his Junior year, wholly of his own accord, he turned to study, and 
worked hard, in language and belles-lettres. After graduating with the 
Class of 1895, he went abroad, and studied for a year at the Sorbonne, 
devoting himself to medieval literature, chiefly French. The next year 
he passed in Berlin, learning German and attending at the University 
lectures in Romance languages and in philosophy. 
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In 1898, on the outbreak of the Spanish War, he entered the Navy, 
and served under Capt. Davis on the Dixie. He was one of the officers 
commanding the party which took possession of Ponce, and hauled down 
the Spanish flag at the city hall. Subsequently, he was promoted to be 
an ensign and was honorably mustered out. On his return to Washington, 
he became the private secretary of his father, who was then U. S. Sena- 
tor, and his duties involved his being one of the clerks of the Committee 
on the Philippines. In this position he did much work in preparing the 
first report on the Islands. 

Mr. Lodge remained as private secretary until his death, but he gave 
himself more and more to poetry. In 1898 he published his first book of 
verse, “The Song of the Wave” (Scribners). This was followed by 
“ Poems,” in 1902 (Cameron and Blake) ; ‘“ Cain,” in 1904, “‘ The Great 
Adventure,” in 1905; and “ Herakles,” in 1908 (the last three volumes 
being issued by Houghton, Mifflin & Co.). In 1906 he delivered at Har- 
vard the Phi Beta Kappa Poem, which will soon be issued in a post- 
humous volume entitled “The Soul’s Inheritance, and Other Poems.” 
He married, Aug. 18, 1900, Elizabeth, daughter of Judge John Davis 
and Sarah Frelinghuysen. The Graduates’ Magazine for March, 1909, 
printed his portrait. 

Mr. Lodge’s work as a poet showed a steady advance, volume by vol- 
ume. He had a remarkable diction, and almost Shelleyan love of and 
command over sonorous polysyllables, a genuine rhythmic sweep, and, 
occasionally, the true poet’s gift of opening vistas into the mystery of life. 
Although many of his best passages are dedicated either to love or to 
friendship, — which proves that he had in him a very real foundation of 
emotion — he was a thinker, — not a mere idle singer — as every true 
poet must be. His latest effort, “ Herakles,” was a philosophic drama, 
in which, under classic forms and names, he sought to symbolize the 
meaning of human life as he, far removed in time and temper from the 
classic, divined it. The poem has many remarkable fragments, from 
which his readers were well justified in believing that its author was near- 
ing his prime when something better than he had yet achieved, something 
that the world would not willingly let die, might be expected from him. 
Although he was a keen and earnest thinker, Mr. Lodge had no taint of 
introspective morbidness. In the presence of the burden of the mystery, 
he kept buoyant spirits, courage, and an unquenchable desire to know. He 
had never felt, or at least in his poems he never reveals, that sense of futile 
baffling, which sometimes oppresses Agnostic and Orthodox alike. No 
other of our contemporary poets has written more nobly than he of death ; 
and his series of sonnets to Trumbull Stickney his classmate, friend and 
fellow-poet, who died five years ago, may most fitly be quoted of himself. 
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Out of the group, these two may serve as revelations of his talents, char- 
acter and affection. 


F ‘* At least,” he said, “ we spent with Socrates 
Some memorable days, and in our youth 
Were curious and respectful of the Truth, 
Thrill’d with perfections and discoveries. 
And with the everlasting mysteries 

We were irreverent and unsatisfied, — 

And so we are!” he said. And when he died 
His eyes were deep with strange immensities. 
And all his words came back to me again 
Like stars after a storm. I saw the light 
And trembled, for I knew the man had won 
In solitude and darkness and great pain; — 
But when he leap’d headlong into the Night, 
He met the dawn of an eternal Sun! 


He said: “ We are the Great Adventurers, 
This is the Great Adventure ; thus to be 
Alive and, on the universal sea 

Of being, lone yet dauntless mariners. 

In the rapt outlook of astronomers 

To rise thro’ constellated gyres of thought; 
To fall with shatter’d pinions, overwrought 
With flight, like unrecorded Lucifers: — 
Thus to receive identity, and thus 

Return at last to the dark element, — 
This is the Great Adventure!” All of us, 
Who saw his dead, deep-vision’d eyes, could see, 
After the Great Adventure, immanent, 
Splendid and strange, the Great Discovery ! 


TO CHARLES ELIOT NORTON. 


Ovt of the obscure wood and ominous way 
Which are our life, to that obscurer sea 

Whose margin glooms and gleams alternately 
With storm and splendor of the shrouded spray — 
He has departed. Our familiar day — 

His elm-hush’d, ivied walks — no more shall see 
That radiant smile of austere courtesy: 

On Shady Hill the mist hangs cold and gray. 


He has departed hence, but not alone: 
Still in his steps, where golden discourse burns, 
To Virgil now he speaks, and now he turns 
Toward Alighieri in calm undertone, 
Holding, with modest tact, his path between 
The Mantuan and the mighty Florentine. 
Percy MacKaye, ’97. 
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THE CLASS OF ’94 ON THE ELECTIVE SYSTEM.! 


In 1886 President Eliot published an interesting study of the elective 
system.” He based his observations on the reports of three experts, who 
independently examined the programmes of members of the Classes of 
1884 and 1885 and came substantially to the same results. They found 
that in the large majority of cases the programmes had been chosen with 
care, in only a very few instances (and the experts agreed as to what 
these instances were) had students planned their college courses thought- 
lessly. It occurred to the Secretary, while preparing this Class Report, 
that his classmates might assist the college authorities in this matter, 
especially at the beginning of the new régime, by contributing statistics of 
a somewhat different kind. After 15 years’ experience since graduation, 
college men might well have ideas of importance concerning the educa- 
tional system practised when they were in college and concerning its influ- 
ence upon their subsequent career. 

The Secretary was strengthened in this opinion by a conversation that 
he had not long ago with one of his classmates. This classmate confessed 
that he had been a loafer at college, that he had selected either easy 
courses or courses that he had hoped would prove easy, and had formed 
no other plans concerning them. Turning to the Class Life which this 
man had sent in at the end of his Senior year, the Secretary found what 
seemed to him a well-arranged and consistent programme; and such he 
imagined might well have been the opinion of an expert investigating the 
matter. In addition, therefore, to the decisions of experts viewing the 
subject from without, the opinions of students themselves on the pro- 
grammes they chose deserve consideration. Accordingly, in his first cir- 
cular to the Class, the Secretary asked his classmates to include in their 
own reports any discussions of the elective system, of scholarship, of ath- 
letics, and of college life in general that they wished to add. He sug- 
gested further that a statement as to college expenses, remunerative 
occupations pursued, the advisability of a man’s trying to work his way 
through college, and the possible connection between distinction in college 
and subsequent success might be of interest. Several interesting answers 
on various of these topics were received, not numerous enough, however, 
to call for special mention. Such statements will be found in fine print 
under the different lives. The replies on the elective system came in so 
plentifully that the Secretary decided to send a second circular to those 


1 From the new Report of the Class of 1894 (Cambridge, 1909), by the Class Secretary, 
Prof. E. K. Rand. 
2 Annual Reports of the President and Treasurer of Harvard College, 1884-85, pp. 3 ff. 
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members who had not answered, hoping to make the record yet more 
complete. The questions asked in this second circular were as follows : 


Judging by your own experience with the elective system, 

1. Do you, all things considered, approve it ? 

2. While, in general, approving it, do you think it needs modification or more ef- 
fective application, with a reform in the procedure of Freshman advisers ? 

3. Do you, all things considered, disapprove it ? 

4, What can you recommend to take its place? The old prescribed system? The 
group system ? 

Only a selection of the answers to these questions appears under the 
different lives. In some cases men did not wish to be quoted, in others 
the results did not call for special mention, as they could readily be in- 
cluded in the final statistics. Some followed the suggestion that the reply 
should be based on the man’s own experience ; some, evidently starting 
with their experience, included a general discussion of the problem as 
well. A few did not notice that only the former, not necessarily the lat- 
ter sort of answer was called for, and modestly but irrelevantly dis- 
claimed special knowledge of the subject. Excluding such cases, and 
those of a few who, while dissatisfied with their own choice of studies in 
a way, made no comment on the elective system as such, there were in 
all 202 replies, a satisfactory representative number. It happened that 
the proportion between the different types of answers comprised in the 
first batch that came in (some fifty), was retained substantially in the 
succeeding instalments, large and small, and therefore in the entire num- 
ber of replies. The results are doubtless typical of the sentiment of the 
Class as a whole. They are as follows: 


Question 1 was answered affirmatively by 52. This answer implies an unqualified 
approval of the elective system. 

Question 2 was answered affirmatively by 134. This answer implies a general belief 
in the elective system, but the belief also that the system needs modification. 

Question 3 was answered affirmatively by 16. This answer implies an unqualified 
disapproval of the elective system. 


In answering the second question all but 8 of those who gave an affirm- 
ative answer, expressed a desire, in many cases an emphatic desire, for 
a reform of the present method of advising students. About the same 
number — the language was a bit uncertain in a few cases — wished the 
elective system modified only to the extent of reforming the method of 
giving advice ; this number should perhaps be added to that of those who 
approve the elective system as such without qualification. Of the remain- 
ing 126, who answered yes to the second question, 84 recommended a 
distinct modification of the elective system, such as the introduction of an 


elastic group system or the prescription of certain courses which deserve a 


place in any scheme of education. Those who thus replied may be inter- 
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ested to know that the new requirements for the Degree with Distinction, 
instituted a few years ago (see Harvard Catalogue, 1908-09, pp. 526 
ff.), conduce to such a modification. A very few men (16) disapproved 
the elective system in toto; of these all but 3 declared themselves in 
favor of either the group or the prescribed system. 

It is always dangerous to translate general results, obvious in them- 
selves, into per cents. It is safe to say, at any rate, that with a few 
negligible exceptions the Class is content with the general policy that 
President Eliot has made his own; less than one third, however, of 
those who answered, unqualifiedly approve the elective system as it was 
in our time; the rest desire some kind of modification, particularly in 
the method of giving advice. These are the very points that are engag- 
ing the attention of the new administration. 

A number of interesting suggestions in detail will be found in fine print 
under the different lives. J. F. Twombly sends in addition an article 
on the “ Hall System,” ! which touches a problem of vast importance. 
Many will sympathize with any scheme that attempts the organization of 
the vast and heterogeneous college life of today, and perhaps Twombly’s 
idea is the best. For one, the Secretary believes that the unit of organiza- 
tion should be not the hall, but the college class, which is neither a Teu- 
tonic nor an English, but a distinctly native institution. What might not 
the result be now, if the Class of 1894 could have found in our Freshman 
year those bonds of sympathy and codéperation, which mean so much to 
us at present, but which were hardly realized until after our graduation ? 
Much will be done if President Lowell’s plan of establishing a Freshman 


dormitory can be accomplished. 
E.. K. Rand, ’94. 





EARLIER INAUGURATIONS. 


So far as appears, there is no account of the Inauguration of a Har- 
vard President earlier than that of Leverett, in January, 1707-08. The 
following data (with a few additions) were collected by the University 
Marshal, Prof. M. H. Morgan, ’81, for the Executive Committee on the 
Inauguration of Pres. Lowell, of which he was a member. They show that, 
as far back as the records go, the Charter, Seal, and Keys, with an 
address by the Governor (who was, until 1866, ex-officio President of the 
Board of Overseers), were features of the ceremony. Beginning with 
1770 the President’s Chair has always been used. Several of the 18th 
century inaugurations, and those of Webber, Kirkland, and Quincy in the 


1 The Graduates’ Magazine for June, 1904, published an extended article by Mr. 
Twombly on this subject. 
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19th, were held in the First Parish Church, which stood on the site 
of Dane Hall and was taken down in 1833. Everett, Sparks, Walker, 
Felton, Hill, and Eliot, were inducted into office in the present First 
Parish Church, opposite the Johnston Gate. 


Jan. 1707-8. JOHN LEVERETT. 


At Mr. Leverett’s installation Mr. Hobart began with prayer. 

Sir Sewall made an oration in Latin. 

Then the Governor (Dudley) made a speech in Latin to Mr. Leverett 
more especially, declaring how the Corporation had chosen, the Over- 
seers approved him, etc. — and so he installed him in his office, pointing 
to the books, seal, and keys lying on the table, which he delivered to him 
as ensigns of his office and power. 

After this Mr. Leverett made a short speech in Latin to the Governor. 
— University Archives, 111, i, 85. 


Address of D. Governor [Joseph] Dudley, at the inauguration of President Leverett, 
January, 1707-8, 

Post mortem Reverendi D, Willardi, nuper hujus Societatis, Vice Presidis maxime 
assidui, debita cum observantia mihi notificabant socii se liberrime te (Reverende Do- 
mine) principalem et Presidem successurum eligisse. 

Electionem Generalis Regia Majestatis Concilii manibus communicavi qui libenter 
assensum suum dederunt. Exinde hujus Provinciew Delegati in Curia magna et Gen- 
erali, minervalia et in hoc temporis articulo idonea, tibi concesserunt stipendia. Com- 
muni assensu et suffragio Presbyterorum hujus Provincie certo certius mihi redditur, 
quod tuum moderamen et cura hujus societatis sibi forent gratissima; et deinde 
maxima spe sumus omnes impleti vestro sedulo regimine et ductu hanece Academiam 
tam divina quam humana literatura, elegantia et religione ita esse florituram ut nobis 
et vicinarum provinciarum sacre majestatis subditis communi beneficio fuerit. 

Constituimus igitur et ordinamus, ut in te religiose suscipias curam et institutionem 
omnium et singulorum officiariorum studentium et servorum hujus societatus secundum 
singulas methodus ac leges salutares co et ec dendas ad sacram religionem 
literaturam et bonos mores promovendas quantum in te situm est ; et ut semper reddas 
debitam fidelitatem dominz Reginz ac obedientiam legibus. Donamus te quoque 
potestatibus, jurisdictionibus, proprietatibus privilegiis in eadem amplitudine qua 
antecessroes hujus Collegii Harvardini Presides unquam donati fuerunt ; tradimusque 
tibi hos libros, chartas, atque claves, dictorum potestatem jurisdictionum proprieta- 
tum et privilegiorum, insignia atque testimonia. 





After being thus inducted into office, the President made a short speech, 
expressing his sense of the weighty charge he had received, his solicitude 
for the happy issue, ete., and his reliance on the assistance and support 
of the College Legislators. When he had done, the Governor made the 
following reply — called, Promissum et bendictio D. Gubernatoris in 
nomine inspectorum. 

Quod ad nos ulterius spectat pollicemur tibi non defuturos esse patrocinio concilio 
et quibuscunque tuum promoveamus emolumentum. Deum optimum maximum ad- 


ministrationi vestra felices dare exitus in sui gloriam regiz majestatis honorem com- 
modum bonorum omnium et tui ipsius solamen humillime apprecamur. 
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In his diary, Leverett gives the list of Fellows and Overseers who were 
present; the Latin Speech of the Governor and the Latin reply of the 
President. He states that “the Rev’ Mr. Nehemiah Hobart began the 
solemnity with Prayer, & the Reverend Mr. John Danforth after the In- 
stallm' comended all to y* Divine mercy and benediction. A Psalm was 
Sung (choragogo D. Paulo Dudleio) and the Gloria Patri closed the 
whole.” (Leverett’s MS. Diary, in Harvard Library.) 


In Sewall’s Diary (II, 209) is found the following picturesque account 
of Leverett’s inauguration : 


“*Midweek, JanY. 14, 170. Went to Cambridge in Mr. Brigg’s Coach, with Col. 
Townsend, Mr. Bromfield, and Mr. Stoddard. Mr. Em, Hutchinson went in his own 
Charet, taking Mr. Wadsworth with him. Capt. Belchar carried Mr. Secretary in his 
Calash. Mr. Pemberton carried his Bror in his Slay over the Ice; Mr. Mico carried 
Mr. Treasurer Brattle. Mr. Colman there: Maj Gen! Winthrop, Col. Elisha Hutch- 
inson, Mr. Foster, Mr. Sergeant, Dr. Mather, Mr. Cotton Mather, Mr. Bridge, Mr. 
Allen not there. The day was very pleasant ; Col. Phillips, Mr. Russel in his black 
cap, Col. Lynde met us from Charlestown ; Mr. Bradstreet, Angier, there, Mr. Wood- 
bridge of Meadford, Mr. Neh. Hobart. In the Library the Governour found a Meeting 
of the Overseers of the College according to the old Charter of 1650, and reduced the 
Number [of the Corporation] to seven; viz. Mr. Leverett, President, Mr. Neh. Ho- 
bart, Mr. W™, Brattle, Mr. Ebenezer Pemberton, Mr. Henry Flint, Mr. Jonathan 
Remington, Fellows; Mr. Tho. Brattle, Treasurer. The Govr prepar’d a Latin 
Speech for Installment of the President. Then took the President by the hand and led 
him down into the Hall ; The Books of the College Records, Charter, Seal and Keys 
were laid upon a Table running parallel with that next the Entry. The Govr sat with 
his back against a Noble Fire ; Mr. Russel on his Left Hand inermost, [ on his Right 
Hand ; President sat on the other side of the Table over against him. Mr. Neh. Ho- 
bart was called, and made an excellent Prayer; Then Joseph Sewall made a Latin 
Oration. Then the Gov" read his Speech, and (as he told me) mov’d the Books in 
token of their Delivery. Then President made a short Latin Speech, imparting the 
difficuties discouraging, and yet that he did Accept: Gov' spake further, assuring him 
of the Assistance of the Overseers. Then Mr. Edward Holyoke made a Latin Oration, 
standing where Joseph did at a Desk on the Table next the Entry at the inside of 
it, facing the Gov’. Mr. Danforth of Dorchester pray’d. Mr. Paul Dudley read part of 
the 132 ps. in Tate and Bradey’s version, Windsor Tune, clés’d with the Hymn to the 
Trinity. Had a very good Diner upon 3 or 4 Tables: Mr. Wadsworth crav’d a Blessing, 
Mr. Angier Return’d Thanks. Got home very well. Laus Deo.’’! 


1725. BENJAMIN WADSWORTH. 


Wadsworth in his diary describes as follows his inauguration, which 
occurred on Commencement Day morning (July 7, 1725) in the meeting- 
house: 

“The Walk or Procession from y® college to y® meeting House was as had been 
usual, viz. The Bachelours of Art went first, two in a rank; and then y* Masters, all 
bare-headed ; then I followed, walking single as President ; next the Corporation and 


Tutors two in a rank, then the Hone Lieutenant Governour Dummer & Council, 
next to them y® rest of y® Gentlemen. When in y* meeting House, I entered a Pew 


1 Diary of Samuel Sewall, vol. ii, pp. 208-09. Collections of Mass. Histor. Soc., vol. vi, Fifth 
Series. Boston, 1879. 
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with ye Lieutenant Governour and several of ye Council. The Rev™4 Mr’. Benja. Col- 
man went into y® Pulpit and began with prayer. Then y¢ Lieutenant Governour In- 
stalled me in y® Presidents office (y* college Keys, Seal, Reeords lying on a Table in y® 
Pew) He said to me: 

** Revd Sir 

You being duly elected & approved to be y® President of Harvard College, I do ae- 
cordingly in y® name of y® overseers, invest you with ye Government thereof, in the 
same extent as any [of] your Precessors Presidents of Harvard College have been 
heretofore vested ; and delivered to you y* Keys, with these Books & Papers as Badges 
of your Authority, confiding that you will govern the Societie wt Loyalty to our 
Sovereign Lord King George and obedient to his laws, and according to y® Statutes & 


Rules of y® said College. 
W™ Dummer. 


Hereupon, before I left the Pew I answered memoriter in English, to this pur- 
pose, viz: [His address is omitted here. — Ep.] 

[Then he went from the Pew up into the pulpit and memoriter pronounced a Latin 
oration.] 


‘* Having pronounced (without any Reading, or notes) my oration in Latin; I then 
called for y® Salutatory oration. Sir Brown made it. That being ended y® Batchelours 
disputed on one question, and I then gave them their degrees at y® end of y® forenoon, 
exercises: wch being finished, we returned to College as was usual.’’ (Wadsworth’s 
MS. in Harvard Library). 


President Wadsworth’s report in the Records is almost identical. 


“* , . . When in the Meeting House, the President entered a Pew 
with the Lieutenant Governor [ William Dummer] & several of the Coun- 
cil. The Rev’ M' Benjamin Colman went into the Pulpit & began with 
Prayer. Then the Lieutenant Governor installed M* Wadsworth in the 
Presidents Office (the College Keys, Seal, Records lying on a Table in 
the Pew) he said to me as follows viz. 

“Rev! Sir, 

You being duly elected & approved to be the President of 
“Harvard College, I do accordingly in the Name of the Overseers invest 
“you with the Government thereof in the same Extent as any of your 
“ Predecessors, Presidents of Harvard College have been heretofore 
“Vested, and deliver to You the Keys, with these Books and Papers as 
“ Badges of your Authority, confiding that you will govern the Society 
“with Loyalty to our Sovereign Lord King George, and Obedience to his 
“ Laws, and according to the Statutes & Rules of the said College.” — 
College Book iv-v, p. 318. 


1737. EDWARD HOLYOKE. 


There is no original record of what was done at his inauguration, ex- 
cept his own Latin response to the Governor, Jonathan Belcher. The 
following account of Holyoke’s inauguration is taken from the Boston 
Evening Post of Oct. 3, 1737, p. 2/2: 
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“ Cambridge, September 28. This Day, at 10 a’Clock a. m. the Hon. 
and Rev. Overseers, with the Fellows of Harvard College, met in the 
Library, according to the ancient Custom for near these hundred Years, 
to Install the new elected President into his Office. Between 11 and 12 
they proceeded from the Library into the Hall, the GOVERNOUR going 
first, and leading the Rev. Mr. Holyoke the President with his Right 
Hand. The Hall being filled, the Rev. Dr. Sewadll opened the Solemnity 
with Prayer, after which His Excellency address’d the Rev. Mr. Holyoke 
in a Latin Speech, committing the College Constitutions, Keys and Re- 
cords to him; to which the President replied in another Latin Speech, 
&e. Mr. Barnard, a Master of Arts, then made a Salutatory Oration 
in Latin. The Rev. Mr. Prince made another Prayer; and the Solem- 
nity concluded with singing part of the 78th Psalm. After this the 
Overseers and Fellows returned to the Library, and then with the Rev. 
Ministers and other Gentlemen of a Liberal Education, &e. dined in the 
Hall together. In the Evening the Windows of the Three Colleges were 
finely illuminated, while the Chambers rang with melodious Joy and 
Singing.” 

1770. SAMUEL LOCKE. 

In the procession: “ The Librarian with the College seal, records, and 
charter, and the Butler with the keys.” His Honor the Governor, Thomas 
Hutchinson, introduced Mr. Locke into this office by a Latin speech “ de- 
livering to him the Seal, Keys, Books, and Charters, and seating him in 
the President’s chair,” ete. (College Book vu, p. 199.) 

The Boston Gazette of March 26, 1770, contains an account of the in- 
auguration of President Locke. The following words are of interest : 

“The Lieut. Governor, as President of the Overseers introduced Mr. 
Locke into his Office by a Latin Speech; delivering to him the Seal, Keys, 
Books and Charter, and seating him in the President’s Chair.” 

The fact that there is no mention of the President’s Chair in 1737, 
while it is used in 1770, confirms the tradition mentioned by Peirce 
(pp. 310, 312) and by Quincy (I, 288, 544) that the chair was brought to 
Cambridge while Holyoke was President. 


1774. SAMUEL LANGDON. 


No original record of his inauguration. 


1781. JOSEPH WILLARD. 


In the procession: ‘The Librarian with the seal, books and charter. 
The Butler with the keys.” 

.. . “ After which his Excellency, [Gov. John Hancock] in an elegant 
Latin speech, congratulated the University & its Friends, on the happy 
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occasion ; &, with the warmest expressions of good will & affection to his 
Alma Mater, anticipated the future prosperity of that Society, to which 
he has proved himself so affectionate & liberal a Son; & which he con- 
sidered, in some sense, the Parent as well as the Nurse of the late happy 
Revolution, in this Commonwealth; introducing Mr. Willard into his 
Office, by delivering him the Seal, Books, Charter & Keys; seating him 
in the President’s Chair, and declairing him, in the name of the Over- 
seers and Corporation, President of Harvard College.” (College Book, vu11, 
p- 107-08.) 


1806. SAMUEL WEBBER. 


In the procession: “ The Librarian with the seal, books, and charter. 
The Regent with the keys.” The Governor, Caleb Strong, “ having made 
some observations in Latin, conducted him to the President’s chair, which 
was placed on the stage in front of the desk, placed him in it, delivered 
to him the charter, seal, books, and keys, and declared him to be Presi- 
dent of Harvard College ”’ in the name of the Overseers and Corporation. 
(Univ. Arch, 111, 1, 85. College Book, 1x, p. 70.) 


1810. JOHN THORNTON KIRKLAND. 


In the procession: “The Librarian with the seal, charter, &c. The 
Regent with the keys.” (College Records, x, 2.) 

“The President-elect was seated on the stage as on Commencement 
Day. The Governor, Elbridge Gerry, announced him as President of the 
University and presented him the charter of the College, the College Seal, 
keys of the Hall, and the Robes of Office. The President was then in- 
vested with his robes, being the usual black silk gown and academic hat, 
by the Librarian.” 


1829. JOSIAH QUINCY. 


In the procession: “The Librarian with the seal, charter, &c. The 
Steward with the keys.” Levi Lincoln, Governor. (College Records, June 
2, 1829.) 


No record of the actual installation. 


1846. EDWARD EVERETT. 


Detailed records of this and following inaugurations were printed in 
pamphlets, copies of which are in the College Library. 

The following passage from the Governor’s [George N. Briggs] address 
shows that the old ceremonial was observed : 

“Sir: You having been duly elected President of Harvard College, in 
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compliance with ancient custom and in the name of the Overseers, I do 
now invest you with the government and authority of that institution, to 
be exercised in the same manner and to the same extent as has been here- 
tofore done by your predecessors in office. 

«‘ This charter, with the seal and keys of the University, I deliver to you 
as badges of authority, confiding that you will exercise and administer the 
same according to the usages of the institution, and in obedience to the 
laws and constitution of the Commonwealth. .. .” 


1849. JARED SPARKS. 


From the speech of Gov. George N. Briggs: “Sir, You having been 
duly elected President of Harvard College, in compliance with ancient 
custom and in the name of the Overseers, I do now and here invest you 
with the government of that institution, to be exercised in the same man- 
ner and to the same extent as has heretofore been done by your predeces- 
sors in office. These keys, with this seal and charter, I deliver to you as 
badges of authority, confiding that you will exercise and administer the 
same according to the usages of the institution, and in obedience to the 
constitution and laws of this Commonwealth. 

“Under bright and favorable auspices, Sir, you are this day invested 
with an authority, and enter upon a trust, in an important department in 
life, and of great interest to yourself, to the young men of the country, 
and to ‘the republic of letters.’ In the severe labor of delineating the 
character of the Father of his country, of writing a record of his thoughts 
and actions, and in other kindred works, you have enriched the literature 
of your country, and earned for yourself a name that will live as long as 
letters shall last... . ” 


1853. JAMES WALKER. 


From the speech of Gov. John H. Clifford: “. . . It is with a cheer- 
ful and well-grounded confidence that we commit them to your care ; look- 
ing forward to a new career of prosperity for the University, under the 
fresh impulse it will receive from the conscientious devotion of your talents 
and influence to its growth and success. 

“ And congratulating you, Sir, upon the greater opportunities of useful- 
ness you will possess, I now place under your charge this ancient Charter, 
‘the ample page of knowledge to unroll,’ which for more than two cen- 
turies has given a beneficent power to your predecessors; with this Seal, 
whose impress, I feel assured, will never, by your hand, be made the wit- 
ness or verification of any act unworthy of this noble institution; and 
these Keys, whose solidity and polish are fit emblems of the strength and 
beauty of those intellectual treasures it will be your privilege to unlock.” 
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1860. CORNELIUS CONWAY FELTON. 


From the speech of Gov. Nathaniel P. Banks: “ . . . In performing 
this simple duty, I need not commend to you, Sir, the important educa- 
tional interests committed to your charge, as the head of this ancient 
University. ... 

“T present to you the Charter and the Keys of the College, and in the 
name of the Corporation and Overseers, in the name of this assembly, I 
salute you as President of the University of Cambridge.” 


1862, THOMAS HILL. 


. . » In the church, the galleries of which have been for some time 
crowded with ladies, the members of the several Faculties, with Ex-Presi- 
dents Everett, Sparks, and Walker in their front, took their accustomed 
places on the platform on the left of the pulpit, the Board of Overseers 
and the officers of the State being arranged upon the right, and on a table 
in the centre were placed the College seal and charter, and the College 
keys. In the early part of the ceremonies, the President-elect sat on the 
right of the old President’s chair, and the Undergraduate orator on its 
left. ... 

After the President had been inducted into office, and had received the 
keys, the charter, and the College seal, he took his seat in the President’s 
chair and assumed his cap, while the choir sang “ Domine fac salvum 
Praesidem. ...” 

From the speech of Gov. John A. Andrew: “. . . In the presence of 
the Corporation and the Overseers, and of this assembly of scholars, as 
the representative of the power whence this office now to be conferred is 
derived, and of those to whom its incumbent is responsible, I approach 
you with the keys, the seal, and the charter, whose delivery will complete 
the prescriptive ceremony of your investiture with the title, dignity, and 
functions of President of Harvard College. 

“ And now, with this tradition of the accustomed symbols, which I here 
complete, I invest you, Thomas Hill, Doctor of Divinity, with the office 
of President of Harvard College.” 


1869, CHARLES WILLIAM ELIOT. 


From the speech of ex-Gov. John H. Clifford: “. . . Having thus 
given a brief and very inadequate expression of some thoughts respecting 
the training and the teaching of the University, which are entertained by 
many of its wisest and truest friends, and which seem to me not inappro- 
priate to an occasion like this, it only remains for me to place in your 


charge these Keys, this ancient Charter, and this Seal of the College, the 
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symbols and the warrant of the authority now conferred upon you as its 
official Head. 

“, . . In their name, and on their behalf, I now greet and welcome 
you as the President of Harvard College.” 

A description of President Eliot’s inauguration was printed in the 
Graduates’ Magazine for June, 1909, pp. 775-77. His Inaugural Ad- 
dress was reprinted in full in the Magazine for June, 1904, pp. 556-76. 





NEW HARVARD DENTAL SCHOOL BUILDING. 


THE new building which was designed by Shepley, Rutan, and Coolidge, 
the architects of the Harvard Medical School, and constructed by the 
Norcross Brothers Co., indicates the plan which has been adopted for the 
treatment of the hospital buildings that are to adjoin the Medical School. 
The style is that of the Georgian Period of the English Renaissance ; the 
material is dark red brick, laid in Flemish bond, with marble trimmings. 
The entrance and the basement are built entirely of marble. The main 
entrance faces on Longwood Avenue, and is approached by granite 
steps, flanked on either side with large marble buttresses and consoles. 
The double purpose for which the building is intended is indicated by the 
inscription cut in marble over the entrance: “ Harvard University Dental 
School and Hospital.” 

The interior of the building is thoroughly fireproof, being built of con- 
crete reinforced with steel, terra-cotta, and brick. The finished floors are 
of terrazzo, except those of the Library, the Students’ Room, the room of 
the Administration Board, and the Dean’s Office, which are of red un- 
glazed tile. The woodwork is of oak. 

The plan of the building is the result of careful study, on the part of 
the building committee, of the methods of dental education and dental 
hospitals the world over, and it represents the sound judgment of these 
men in adapting these methods to the needs of the School. 

On the first floor is a spacious lobby, from which an ample staircase 
of stone and iron leads to the upper floor. Near the entrance are an in- 
quiry office and a telephone station. At the right of the lobby are the 
room of the Administration Board and the Dean’s office. At the left are 
the Library and the Students’ Room, these two rooms being so arranged 
that on special occasions they may be thrown together into one large as- 
sembly room. Back from the main part of the building runs a long well- 
lighted wing, which, on the first floor, is occupied by the prosthetic labor- 
atory, the supply-room, and the waiting-room for patients. The labora- 
tory is equipped with the latest and most approved apparatus. 
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The second floor is devoted largely to operative work. The infirmary, 
the supply-room, and the waiting-room correspond to the prosthetic depart- 
ment below. As thousands of patients will be treated in this infirmary an- 
nually, great care has been exercised to avoid the danger of conveying dis- 
ease. The stone floors have “ sanitary corners.”’ The supply of fresh air is 
ample. The washbowls for the students contain no faucets by which con- 
tamination could be passed from hand to hand, the water-supply being 
controlled by a lever operated by pressure from the knee. Above each 
washbowl is an automatic arrangement for supplying fluid for sterilizing 
the student’s hands, and individual towels are provided. Thus the danger 
of conveying disease by means of articles used in common is eliminated. 
The instruments are sterilized in specially constructed steam sterilizers. 
All these precautions serve a double purpose: they ensure the patient’s 
safety, and they train the student in the details necessary to secure surg- 
ical cleanliness in their future professional work. 

The portion of the second floor facing Longwood Avenue is occupied 
by the oral surgical department, and contains two operating-rooms, each 
with its anesthesia-room, recovery-room, and small ward. Closely con- 
nected with this department is a room equipped for X-ray work, which 
plays an important part in modern dentistry. On this floor is also a mu- 
seum containing over 3500 specimens. 

In all the buildings devoted to scientific study the question of good 
light is important; but in a school of this nature, where so many difficult 
operations requiring skilful manipulation are performed upon human 
beings, the question of light is a matter of first importance. By means of 
overhead light and many large windows glazed with plate-glass, the 
problem of light distribution has been solved in a remarkable manner. 

The Dental School is connected with the buildings of the Medical 
School by a subway, which, in addition to serving as a passage, also car- 
ries pipes from the power house of the Medical School which supply 


heat, compressed air, and power. 
Lawrence W. Baker, d’98. 





ON THE THRESHOLD OF A NEW YEAR. 


Tue University inaugurated her 24th president on the morning of Oct. 6, 
the ceremonies being for the first time held out-of-doors in the College 
Yard. Those who planned the affair were bold enough to mp, 
take the chances which any outdoor function must risk dur- Mmauguration. 
ing the days of a New England autumn. They gambled on the weather, 
—and won. The inauguration was notable for the breadth of interest 
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which it excited in academic circles throughout the country as well as fox 
the distinguished gathering of scholars which it served to bring together. 
It may be doubted whether a more representative body of American edu- 
eators has ever assembled to greet a new university administration. The 
large attendance of alumni gave added evidence of their confidence in the 
University’s new leadership, and the manner in which the undergraduates 
assumed an important share in the festivities left no room for doubting 
their readiness to codperate in the solution of those various problems 
which the College authorities must face during the opening years of the 
new régime. 

Interest centred, of course, in the inaugural address. Those who had 
heard President Lowell’s previous discussions of collegiate policy anti- 
cipated that his installation address would set forth some views not alto- 
gether orthodox in circles of Harvard administration; yet it was not 
expected that any radical departure from the traditional landmarks of 
University policy would be urged. These expectations were fully justi- 
tied. The address was a spirited deliverance, hopeful in tone, but clear 
in its enunciation of the opinion that Harvard College was not now doing 
for its students what it might be made to do. On the other hand it con- 
tained nothing sudden, startling, or radical. It proposed no casting off 
the sheet anchor. 

Two principles set forth in President Lowell’s inaugural stand out as 
particularly deserving of emphasis. One of these is the President’s ear- 
nest advocacy of what he termed “the solidarity and unity of aim” of 
the undergraduate body. To the passing away of these features, so char- 
acteristic of the old type of college and so entirely lacking in the new, he 
attributed much of the disintegration, social and intellectual, which is the 
mainspring of nearly all the worries with which governing authorities now 
have to contend. It was not suggested that the old solidarity might be 
established anew, or that such is entirely to be desired even if it were 
possible; but the hope was expressed that there might be some attempt 
to bridge the chasms which now seem so often to lie between the under- 
graduate and his instructors and between different circles of undergradu- 
ates themselves. 

The other outstanding feature of the inaugural address is what some 
have been pleased to term President Lowell’s “indictment ”’ of the elect- 
ive system. The address is published in this number and the reader may 
determine for himself whether what is proposed concerning the choice of 
studies in Harvard College would constitute a reaction against the elect- 
ive system or would, on the other hand, improve it and anchor it in the 
curriculum for all time. Those who imagine that any one in authority at 
Harvard thinks seriously of reéstablishing the old system of prescribed 
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studies either in whole or in part entirely delude themselves. The Univer- 
sity is not prepared so readily to turn its face against the whole course of 
progress.in scholastic methods during the last four or five decades. The 
fundamental principle in the elective system, namely, that the average 
undergraduate can plan his own course better than any instructor can 
dictate it to him: that principle remains unshaken. But where men of 
any age or maturity are unexpectedly released from traditional respons- 
ibilities they are apt to find undue exhilaration in the new environment. 
To a Freshman just set free from his school trammels the experience is 
rather too exhilarating to let him keep a level head when he is put to the 
test of bearing his initial responsibilities under an extreme elective sys- 
tem. When given the opportunity of selecting his intellectual nourish- 
ment & la carte, he is very apt to construe this as an opportunity to revel 
among the entrées and desserts of the collegiate menu. It is not alto- 
gether easy to make freedom dwell with knowledge, even when one is 
dealing with grown men. When one is dealing with youths it is only the 
most incurable optimist who expects this alliance to result from a policy 
of laissez-faire on the part of the powers that be. The elective system 
needs some ballast, and the President’s suggestion is that this be given by 
the provision of a real advisory relation between the undergraduate and 
an experienced adviser who will see to it that a student’s choice of studies 
remains free so long as it remains rational, and no longer. If it be a 
reaction against any system to point the way to its improvement, then the 
President’s suggestions are reactionary. But those who know Harvard’s 
attitude of watchful receptivity in all that concerns methods of instruction 
will scarcely think them so. 


The Ides of October is the day of reckoning in the calendar of the 
American university. Harvard has seen it come and go during the last 
few years without finding much encouragement in its train, he October 
and all the explanations that we have been able to put forth Roll-Call. 
have not entirely served to banish the misgivings which the shrinking 
muster-rolls of recent years have created in the minds of many gradu- 
ates. This autumn it was hoped that the statisticians of University Hall 
would be able to greet the new administration with an announcement 
that the enrolment had ceased to mark time and was ready to take a 
few strides forward. The balance-sheet of gains and losses which the 
appended table embodies would seem to indicate that this hope was well 
grounded and that our cycle of depression has about run its round. It 
is the most gratifying October census that we have had in a half-dozen 
years. 
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October 18, | October 17, 
1909. 1908. 
Harvard College. 
Seniors : ° ° ° ° ° . ° ° 364 348 
Juniors ° ° ° ° . . . . ° ° 505 478 
Sophomores . . . . . . . . . 495 624 
Freshmen . ° ° ° ° ° ° ° . ° 662 600 
Specials . . . ° . . . ° . . ° 121 181 
Unclassified ° ° ° ° ‘ ° > ° > ° 103 - 
Harvard College Total : . ° Bet oly . . . . 2250 2231 
Lawrence Scientific School. . 
Fourth year . . ° . . . . ° . ° . 13 21 
Third year . ° . . . . ° ° ° . ° 1 7 
Second year i > " , . ; . ‘ . - 12 
Scientific School Total 14 40 
Graduate School ¢ of Applied Science. 80 70 
Graduate School = Arts and 1 Sciences. 
Resident . . . ° ° ° 391 78 
Non-Resident . ° 2 ° . ° ° ; . . ‘ . 16 17 
___Graduate School Total 407 395 
Graduate ome of Business Senn 
Second Year . ° ° ° : 8 - 
First Year . ° . . ° ° ° . . : . : . 36 44 
Specials ° > ° ° . 25 9 
Business School Total . 69 53 
Divinity School. 
Graduates . ° ° ° - 2 ; * ° ° 18 9 
Third year . ° ° ° ° ° ° ° . ° ° 2 8 
Second year ° ° ° . . 6 2 
First year . ar 9 if 
Specials ° ° ° 4 4 
_ Divinity ‘School Total 39 30 
cae Law School. 
Graduates . ° ° . ° ° . ° " ° 18 9 
Third year. ; . ° . ° ° ° ° ° ° 179 164 
Second year ° ° . ° . ° . . . ’ 191 204 
First year . . ° . ° ° ° ° ° ° ° 307 242 
Specials 69 65 
“LawSchoolTotal. . 3... . 746 675 
Medical School. 
Graduates . f ° . ° A ; ° . 3 ° ° 13 18 
Fourth year ° ° ° e ° ° . ° “ i ‘ 75 60 
Third year , ° ° . . . ° ° ° 90 71 
Second year . . ° ° * . ° 49 86 
First year . ° ° ° . ° . ° ° ° 66 67 
Specials ° . ° ° ° ° ° ° ° ° 6 5 
___ Medical School Total . 299 307 
Dental School. 
Third year . ° ime . ° . ° ° . se . 24 24 
Second year ° . . ° ° ° ° ° ° ° ° ° 14 21 
First year . ° . . ° . ° ° . ° . 50 23 
Specials ° ° ° ° ° ° . 2 - 
Dental Se ‘hol Total 90 68 
"Grand Tot: al it in all Departments of the University, except Radeliffe 
College and the Summer School . 3994 3869 
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Now the most welcome feature of this return is the increased Freshman 
enrolment in Harvard College. Here there is a gain of 62 students, or 
over 10 per cent as compared with the numbers of a year ago. This in- 
crease in the number of young strangers within the gates is particularly 
encouraging in view of the fact that it has been secured in the face of a 
more rigid enforcement of the admission requirements. There was a time 
when the lax enforcement of these requirements brought into the fold 
scores of ill-prepared Freshmen whose presence in Harvard College served 
little purpose other than to swell the University register and to keep 
the Dean’s office busy. This type of applicant is nowadays turned aside, 
and it is a matter of satisfaction to know that his place is being filled and 
more than filled by candidates for admission who ask no relaxation of the 
rules on their behalf. The Committee on Admissions has proceeded on the 
theory that if you look to the quality of your Freshmen the quantity will 
take care of itself. The present situation affords some basis for believing 
that this policy is sound and that it will justify itself in the long run. 

In Harvard College as a whole there is a small gain of 19 students. 
This represents a very modest stride; but it has been achieved, it will be 
noted, in spite of a severe loss in the Sophomore Class, a feature which is 
due, doubtless, to the fact that this year’s Sophomores are last year’s 
Freshmen, and last year’s Freshmen formed a smaller body than that of 
the year preceding. Harvard graduates of the nineties and previous years 
may remark the great discrepancy between the enrolment of Juniors and 
Seniors. This has become an annual phenomenon with us nowadays, and 
it is due, of course, to the operation of the three-year-degree regulations. 
You cannot have your Seniors and graduate them too. The question 
whether the existence of a Senior Class which is numerically so far in- 
ferior to the other classes does not in some ways impair what we have come 
to speak of as “ undergraduate solidarity ” is one which is well worth con- 
sideration. 

Last year there were 181 special students in Harvard College: this year 
there are really 224, a gain of 43. But it is now the custom to group these 
men into two categories, using the term “specials” to include only those 
students who are admitted to certain individual courses and who are not 
enrolled as candidates for any degree. The term “unclassified students ” 
has been adopted to designate those men who are admitted from other 
colleges and whose collegiate rank cannot be definitely determined until 
they have spent a year at Harvard. The “special students” of a dozen 
years ago, namely, the men who were so enrolled because they did not have 
admission records sufficient to admit them to any other category, — these 
have now altogether disappeared. 

Small gains are shown in the Graduate School of Applied Science, in 
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the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, in the Graduate School of 
Business Administration and in the Divinity School. The Law School and 
the Dental School are able to report marked increases and these, it is en- 
couraging to note, are due mainly to large entering classes. The entering 
class in the Law School, numbering 307 students, is the largest in the 
history of this school. Alone among the graduate and professional de- 
partments of the University it is again the misfortune of the Medical 
School to report a decline in numbers, and for the first time in many years 
to count its total student body at a figure below 300. This feature is likely 
to bring once again to the front the whole question as to the advisability 
of relaxing the terms upon which admission to the Medical School is now 
permitted. Taking the University as a whole there is a net gain of 125 
students, so that when belated registrations are recorded the total will un- 
doubtedly push itself above the 4000 mark. 


Various developments during the summer vacation caused several im 
portant changes in the program of instruction which had been planned 
Changes inthe fF the current year. The absence of Prof. Taussig, owing 
Programof _—to illness in his family, made it necessary to omit the course 
Instruction. = on Economic Theory (Economies 2), which has long been one 
of the most stimulating fields of instruction in the University. The ele- 
mentary course in Economics (Economics 1) has been placed for the year 
in charge of Professors Bullock and Carver. President Lowell’s with- 
drawal from active charge of the courses in Government created a large 
gap in the instruction provided by this Department, and this has been to 
some extent filled by two half-courses dealing respectively with Party 
History and the Organization of Political Parties in England and the 
Development of Responsible Government in the British Colonies, both 
of these courses being offered by Mr. Edward Porritt, the well-known 
Anglo-American journalist. The generosity of Mr. Frank Thomson, 
97, made possible, besides various courses already announced, the ad- 
dition of a half-course on Municipal Government in the United States 
with special reference to Massachusetts cities, which is being given during 
the first half of the present academic year by Hon. Nathan Matthews, 
Jr., 75, ex-mayor of Boston and former chairman of the Boston Finance 
Commission. Prof. Eduard Meyer, of the University of Berlin, who is 
at Harvard as the Visiting German Professor for the current year, pro- 
vides two half-courses, one on general Roman History and another, which 
has been opened to properly-qualified school-teachers as well as to mem- 
bers of the University, on the History and Monuments of the Ancient 
East. The illness of Prof. Charles Gross has prevented a resumption of 
his regular work with the beginning of the year, so that his course on 
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Medieval French History (History 8) has had to be omitted, and that 
on the Constitutional History of Medieval England has been placed, for 
the present, in charge of Dr. Howard L, Gray. Prof. R. B. Merriman, 
"96, has been granted leave of absence for the second half of this year 
and his work will be taken over during his absence by Prof. Arthur L. 
Cross, 95, of the University of Michigan. Owing to the resignation of 
Asst. Prof. A. Cary the courses in Forestry hitherto offered under his 
direction are now given by Mr. I. W. Bailey, and in the absence of Asst. 
Prof. J. L. Love his work has devolved upon Mr. W. J. Risley. 


Memorial Hall seems at last to have come upon better days. For some 
years the Harvard Dining Association, which conducted the great dining- 
hall upon the codperative plan, found the greatest difficulty wm. proniems 
in making both ends meet. Last spring, when the manage- of the College 
ment of the Hall seemed no longer practicable under the old —— 
system, the Corporation was asked to step in and effect some reorganiza- 
tion. A managing committee composed of W. S. Burke, J. D. Greene, 
96, and E. H. Wells, 97, was accordingly appointed by the President 
and Fellows to take charge of the Dining Association’s affairs, and this 
committee has endeavored, with apparent success, to bring Memorial 
back to the place which it occupied in undergraduate life a dozen years 
ago. It has been arranged that the two dining-halls, Memorial and 
Randall, shall henceforth be under the supervision of a body known as 
the Harvard Dining Council. This will have nine members, three elected 
by the members of each hall and three appointed by the Corporation. 
Memorial Hall will be conducted on the American Plan and meals will 
be served at a guaranteed rate which, for the present at least, is fixed at 
$5.25 per week. Randall Hall will continue its & la carte system. There 
is to be no membership fee at Memorial, but at Randall the old fee of 
$3 will be retained, although this will be charged upon the term bills 
of such members as may desire it. 

The new arrangements have apparently proved popular, for both halls 
are now patronized to about their entire capacity. In his address to the 
Freshmen at the opening of the College year President Lowell laid stress 
upon the useful part which these institutions ought to have in bringing 
undergraduates together and in fostering acquaintances. The club table 
is one of the most serviceable starting-points of college friendship and 
the undergraduate who disregards this opportunity for the sake of that 
sense of Bohemian freedom which comes with the right to take his meals 
when and where he pleases is apt to make a serious mistake. This peri- 
patetic tendency has increased greatly in recent years and the two large 
dining-halls have found difficulty in making headway against it. But it is 
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not a wholesome tendency from any standpoint, hygienic or social, and 
efforts in the direction of curbing it, either on the part of the authorities 
or the students themselves, ought to receive every encouragement. 


Two years ago the Trustee of the Lowell Institute, believing that there 
was a demand in Boston for instruction of a collegiate character on the 
~ part of a good many young men and women to whom a 
pees Ex- regular college course was out of the question, arranged to 
— have certain elementary courses from the Harvard curricu- 
lum repeated in evening hours at the Medical School and placed freely 
at the disposal of all those persons who might be qualified to enrol in 
them. The experiment was a pronounced success from the outset. The 
two courses given in 1907-08 were attended by more than 500 persons ; 
this year the enrolment exceeds 800. For the present Senior one full 
course and two half-courses have been placed on the list. A full course 
on the “ Constitutional and Political History of the United States” 
(covering the exact ground of History 13 in Harvard College) is being 
given by Prof. A. B. Hart, ’80. A half-course on the “ Lives, Characters 
and Times of Men of Letters, English and American,” is in charge of 
Mr. C. T. Copeland, ’82, assisted by Mr. F. W. C. Hersey, 99. The 
third course, a half-course on “ Public Finance,” is offered by Prof. C. J. 
Bullock. The instruction is open to both men and women, but ordinarily 
only those who have regularly graduated from some high school are per- 
mitted to enrol. Each course corresponds in scope and method with its 
prototype in Harvard College, and at the conclusion of each the same 
examinations and the same standards of marking are used. In apprecia- 
tion of this the Faculty of Arts and Sciences has voted to permit these 
courses to be counted toward a degree in Harvard College by any one 
who may subsequently enter the University as a regular student in resi- 
dence. These courses have enabled the University to meet, in some degree, 
the urgent requests which have come from teachers in and about Boston 
during the last few years for instruction of a collegiate character. The 
Boston school authorities, and the school committees of most Massachu- 
setts cities and towns, have adopted the practice of requiring those 
teachers who desire promotions to qualify themselves by studies under- 
taken outside their regular teaching hours. Promotions are made, as a 
rule, only when a teacher has been able to show that he or she has 
attended and passed creditably some course of study which counts towards 
a college degree. This is the chief reason why the Lowell Institute Col- 
legiate courses have been rated by the Harvard Faculty as eligible to be 
counted; it is not anticipated that any considerable number of teachers 
will actually seek a degree in Harvard College. 
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But two or three courses each year do not suffice to meet the demand 
for what is really a system of university extension. Requests come each 
year for outside instruction which cannot be met by the present teaching 
staff of the University without impairing the amount or quality of the 
instruction provided within the college and the graduate schools. Harvard 
is not now able to supply all the outside instruction which seems to be 
desired in and about Boston and it is not altogether desirable that one 
institution should furnish it all, even if such were possible. There is no 
good reason why some system of codperation among the half-dozen 
degree-granting institutions of the Boston metropolitan district should 
not be arranged. Each might thereby have an appropriate share in carry- 
ing on an undertaking which, although bound to prove somewhat burden- 
some in various ways, promises at the same time to be a most fruitful 
field of public service. 


Work upon the new Cambridge Subway, which is in effect to move 
Harvard Sq. halfway to Boston, has actively begun and rapid headway 
with the excavation is now being made. This undertaking, = 
which was authorized by an act of the Massachusetts Legis- Cambridge 
lature two or three years ago, has been unduly delayed by — 
disagreements between the city and the street railway authorities; but 
during the earlier part of the current year these various points of differ- 
ence were all satisfactorily adjusted and there seems to be every pro- 
spect that the subway will be in operation at the appointed time, about 
four years hence. The work is being done by the Boston Elevated Rail- 
road Co. and the subway will be paid for and owned by this concern. 
The city of Cambridge possesses the right, however, to take over the 
subway at the expiry of 20 years, upon reimbursing the railroad for its 
cost of construction. Surface cars from Arlington and points northward 
of Cambridge will enter the new subway at a point not far south of 
Walter Hastings Hall; cars from the Mount Auburn and Watertown 
lines will enter near Brattle Sq. The subway terminal station will occupy 
space under nearly the whole of Harvard Sq., and will have several 
entrances and exits in and about this area. Cars to Boston will run over 
the new Cambridge bridge and will pass through a new tunnel which is 
to be built under Beacon Hill to connect with the old Tremont St. sub- 
way at Park St. The running time from Harvard Sq. to Park St. is 
estimated at 8 minutes, a marked reduction from the present half-hour 
allowance. During the next couple of years the street area fronting the 
University will necessarily be greatly obstructed by the work, and the 
surface-car routes which now pass through Harvard Sq. will have to be 
diverted to the streets which run north and south of Massachusetts Ave. 
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Another proposed public undertaking which immediately concerns the 
University is the Boylston St. bridge planned to connect Cambridge with 
The Bolyston Oldier’s Field. The present structure is old, unsightly, and 
St. Bridge. as every one knows, quite inadequate to serve the demands 
placed upon it whenever any attraction draws crowds to the Stadium. 
The practice of using the Stadium not only for athletic contests, but for 
dramatic exhibitions, class-day exercises, student eelebrations, and so on 
has made the desirability of reconstructing this bridge more and more 
apparent. It is understood that funds for the purpose can be had without 
difficulty. Cambridge and Boston, the cities concerned, have expressed 
their willingness to bear a share, and the University’s contribution, through 
its graduates and friends, would be readily forthcoming. The chief dif- 
ficulty is the fact that a bridge of the proper capacity and design would 
shut off the small amount of coal-barge traffic which now passes up the 
river, and the federal laws require that, whenever navigation of a tidal 
river is in any way impeded, the permission of the War Department must 
be obtained. This permission will be forthcoming, it is understood, only 
when adequate compensation is afforded to the private interests affected. 
It is not thought that this compensation would be very costly and nego- 
tiations are now being carried on by some Harvard graduates interested 
in the project. The erection of a new bridge at this point, taken in con- 
junction with the work of the Metropolitan Park Commission and the 
Charles River Basin Commission, would very greatly improve the environ- 
ment of Soldier’s Field. 


In connection with the inauguration of President Lowell the Harvard 
College Library placed upon view, during the opening fortnight of the 
Presidential  2cademic year, an interesting collection of memorials con- 
Mementoes. nected with Harvard presidents from Dunster to Eliot. The 
collection included books, autographs, pictures, diaries, and manuscript 
letters, together with a series of Commencement programs complete in all 
but the earliest years. 


Milton Joseph Rosenau was appointed Professor of Preventive Medi- 
cine and Hygiene from Sept. 1, 1909. Prof. Rosenau is a graduate in 


Appointments medicine of the University of Pennsylvania in 1889, and 


Resigna- since 1890 has been in the United States Public Health and 

Marine Hospital Service. — Winthrop John Vanleuven Os- 
terhout was appointed Assistant Professor of Botany for five years from 
Sept. 1, 1909. He isa graduate of Brown University in 1893, and before 
his appointment at Harvard had been Associate Professor of Botany at 
the University of California. — Abram Piatt Andrew, Jr., p 95, Assist- 


tions. 
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ant Professor of Economics, has resigned his post at Harvard in order 
to accept appointment as the Director of the United States Mint. For a 
year or more Prof. Andrew has been on leave of absence engaged in work 
for the Monetary Commission, and his appointment to his new post comes 
as the direct result of the efficient service rendered in the preparation of 
data for this commission. : 


During the last few months the University has received several import- 
ant and welcome additions to its funds. Largest in amount among these 
is the sum of $1,000,000 from the estate of the late Gordon gome timely 
McKay, the first instalment of the Gordon McKay Endow- 8 
ment for the expansion and improvement of the University’s facilities for 
instruction in Science. The total amount which will come to the Uni- 
versity from Mr. McKay’s bequest cannot be estimated accurately, for 
a great deal will depend upon the future of various mining and other in- 
vestments which constitute a considerable part of the estate. In any case 
the amount which the University will eventually receive must give this 
benefaction the right to rank as the largest gift which Harvard has ever 
received from a single source. — Gifts amounting to $6600 have come to 
Harvard College to be used for the immediate benefit of deserving Fresh- 
men, to be expended under the direction of the Assistant Dean. — From 
the widow of J. A. Rumrill, ’59, the University has received the sum of 
$15,000 to establish three Rumrill Scholarships of $225 each. These are to 
be awarded annually, two of them to Freshmen who enter Harvard Col- 
lege from secondary schools in Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Florida, Georgia, Tennessee, or Kentucky, and the third to a graduate 
student from any of these states. — The Corporation has received $30,000 
from Mrs. Charles E. Perkins of Burlington, Ia., for the establishment of 
three scholarships to be tenable by men entering Harvard College from 
Iowa. — The Class of 1884, following the example of four preceding 
classes, has given the University an unrestricted gift of $100,000 to mark 
the 25th anniversary of its graduation. 


The proper relation of the college to the professional and graduate 
schools presents a problem which no American university seems to have 
satisfactorily solved. Two or three years ago, when the wy, seaica: 
Graduate School of Applied Science was established and School’s difti- 
the Bussey Institution closed to all but holders of a college ee 
degree, President Eliot was able to express the opinion that the true re- 
lation between the various branches of Harvard University had been sub- 
stantially established. As matters were then arranged, Harvard College 
became the sole undergraduate department of the University and every 
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other department, with the single exception of the Dental School, was 
placed upon a graduate basis. Harvard was the first American university 
to reach this point, and many officers of the University regarded it as a 
real achievement in academic organization. But this new order was no 
sooner firmly established than the shrinking enrolment in the Medical 
School seems to have inspired the officers of that department to put forth 
suggestions that the bars should be somewhat let down in its interest. 
These suggestions have taken two different lines. On the one hand it is 
proposed that the requirement of the A.B. degree for admission to the 
Medical School should be continued as a normal but not an absolute re- 
quirement; that students who have had two years of college training 
should be, on application, admitted as Special Students, and that if the 
work of these students in their professional studies should prove suf- 
ficiently satisfactory they should be given the degree of M.D. on the 
completion of the four-years course in medicine. On the other hand some 
officers of the Medical School desire that the requirement of the bache- 
lor’s degree for admission should not be relaxed, but that students who 
aim to secure the degree of M.D. should be permitted to telescope their 
undergraduate and professional programs. In other words it is proposed 
that an undergraduate in Harvard College should be permitted to take, 
and to count toward the degree of A.B., certain courses in the Medical 
School which he would ordinarily not be permitted to pursue. Then, 
when he enters the Medical School, this work would again count toward 
the degree of M.D., and the combined degrees might thereby be obtained 
in six years. We are assured by the advocates of this plan that many 
courses in the Medical School are “essentially non-medical,”’ and indeed 
more academic than some of the studies now counted towards the A.B. 
degree in college. Both of the foregoing plans may be supported by 
many plausible and by some convincing arguments. They merit at least 
a patient hearing. It may be that one or other of these two plans embodies 
inherent merits which entitle it to demand that the University should de- 
part from an established arrangement which took many years of unrelaxed 
effort to achieve. But there is no doubt that the adoption of either project 
would be construed in academic circles as a volte face in Harvard policy, 
and that it would be hailed in many receptive quarters as an indication 
of the University’s readiness to sacrifice a worthy ideal in the interest of 
increased numbers. Proposals to relax the requirement for admission or 
the requirements for degrees in any department of any institution can 
always be bolstered by arguments which are more or less satisfying to 
academic consciences; but the outer world is probably wise enough 
to note that plans of this sort are, as a rule, the prompt aftermath of 
a disappointing enrolment. 
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Hon. J. I. Westengard, 7 98, is spending the autumn in Cambridge on 
leave of absence from his post as chief general adviser to His Majesty the 
King of Siam. — The expedition dispatched two years ago piscenaneous 
by the Peabody Museum to the headwaters of the Ama- 424 Personal. 
zon has returned to Cambridge and has turned over to the Museum a 
large amount of interesting material illustrating the life and labors of the 
natives in the interior of Peru and Bolivia. The expedition, which was 
made possible through the generosity of Mr. L. J. de Milhau, was in charge 
of Dr. W.C. Farabee. A series of reports embodying the information gath- 
ered by Dr. Farabee and his associates will be published under the Mu- 
seum’s auspices during the coming year. — At the induction of President 
Nichols the degree of Doctor of Laws was conferred by Dartmouth 
College upon President Eliot and upon President Lowell.— Prof. A. 
Bushnell Hart received from the University of Geneva, at its June cele- 
bration, the degree of Doctor of Letters; and Prof. T. W. Richards was 
given the honorary degree of Doctor of Chemistry by Clark University 
at its 20th anniversary in September last. — A new edition of the Quin- 
quennial Catalogue is to be published in June, 1910. — The Codperative 
Society has declared the usual dividend of 8 per cent for the fiscal year 
1908-1909. This will involve the disbursement of slightly more than 
$15,000 in dividends to the 2500 members of the Society.— At the 
customary annual reception to students in the three graduate schools, 
held on Oct. 15, addresses were made by President Lowell, Prof. 
Eduard Meyer of the University of Berlin, and Prof. George F. Swain. 
— Arrangements have been made for the erection of a large artificial- 
ice rink in Boston, and it is expected that this will be used by the Har- 
vard Hockey Team in preparation for its league games. In former years 
it has been necessary for the team to use the natural outdoor rink in the 
Stadium, and this, with the uncertain weather conditions, has always proved 
a great handicap. — The Toppan Prize for 1908-1909 has been awarded 
to Albert Howe Lybyer, Ph.D., ’09, of Brazil, Ind., for an essay on 
“The Government of the Ottoman Empire in the Time of Suleiman the 
Magnificent.” This annual prize of $150 was founded by R. N. Toppan, 
58, and is offered for the best essay on a subject in political science. — 
Prof. Joseph Bédier of the Collége de France, where he holds an honored 
post as the successor of Gaston Paris, gave during October a course of six 
lectures, in French, on La Chanson de Roland. 

W. B. Munro, p ’99. 
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INAUGURATION OF PRESIDENT LOWELL. 
Wednesday, October 6, 1909. 





j)reparations, 


Soon after the election of Pres. Lowell 
last winter the question of his inaugura- 
tion was taken up. The Corporation ap- 
pointed the following general committee 
to make the necessary arrangements for 
the inaugural ceremonies: On the part 
of the President and Fellows: C. F. 
Adams, 2d, ’88, H. L. Higginson, [’55], 
H. P. Walcott, 58. On the part of the 
Board of Overseers: F. R. Appleton, ’75, 
F. P. Fish, ’75, J. C. Warren, ’63. On 
the part of the Faculties of the Univer- 
sity: J. B. Ames, ‘68, L. B. R. Briggs, 
75, H. A. Christian, p 03, W. W. Fenn, 
84, E. F. Gay, C. H. Haskins, h ’08, 
B. S. Hurlbut, ’87, W. C. Sabine, p ’88, 
E. H. Smith, d ’74. The University Mar- 
shal: M. H. Morgan, ’81. The Secretary 
to the Corporation: J. D. Greene, ’96. 
The General Secretary of the Alumni 
Association: E. H. Wells, °97. 

Two plans were discussed: to hold the 
Inauguration before the end of the aca- 
demic year, in which case it would not be 
possible for delegates from a distance to 
be present; or to wait until autumn, in 
which case a large concourse might be 
expected and must be provided for. The 
latter plan was preferred. But if a multi- 
tude was coming, where could it be re- 
ceived? Neither Memorial Hall nor 
Sanders Theatre could seat more than 
the immediate University circle, with 
such delegates as might be expected. 
It was Pres. Lowell himself who sug- 
gested that the exercises be held in the 
open, by erecting a platform in front of 
University Hall and placing as many 


seats in the Yard as would permit their 
occupants to see and hear the speakers. 
The single drawback to this plan lay in 
the uncertainty of the weather. Forty 
thousand men, women and children will 
sit through rain or sleet late in November 
to witness a football game; but it could 
not be supposed that a tenth of that 
number would stay through a rainy 
presidential inauguration. However, the 
risk had to be taken. The weather re- 
ports for a generation were studied, and 
they showed that Oct. 6 and 7 have been 
usually clearer than any other days at 
this season. They were fixed upon, 
therefore, for the Harvard Celebration. 
The General Committee, having out- 
lined the plan, deputed its executive 
work to a sub-committee, consisting of 
Dr. J. C. Warren, 68, T. N. Perkins, 
91, Prof. M. H. Morgan, ’81, J. D. 
Greene, 96, and E. H. Wells, 97. This 
Committee, in constant consultation with 
Pres. Lowell, arranged all the details of 
the celebration. Invitations were sent 
to universities, colleges, and learned so- 
cieties throughout the world, and to 
various dignitaries; notices were also 
sent to all living graduates of the Uni- 
versity of their right to apply for tickets. 
Delegates and guests were apportioned 
among such Cambridge members of the 
Faculty, and a few other Cambridge 
residents, as had room for them. In this 
way, strangers had an opportunity of 
enjoying Harvard’s hospitality from the 
moment of their arrival until their de- 
parture. 

When the College re-opened on Sept. 
80 everything was well under way. It 
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was known that over 300 delegates, 
many of them accompanied by their 
wives, intended to be present. The pro- 
gramme showed that, in addition to the 
official exercises, the Corporation, Pre- 
sident and Mrs. Lowell, the Harvard 
Alumni Association, the Harvard Club of 
Boston and the Undergraduates were at 
different times to receive or to entertain, 
that Major Higginson, Harvard’s un- 
failing Maecenas, had offered the services 
of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, and 
that Radcliffe College was to give a 
luncheon for ladies. The following copy 
of the official programme, which was 
carried out without hitch or variation, 
will give an idea of the carefully planned 
arrangements, in which the dignity of 
the ceremonies and the comfort and 
convenience of the thousands who took 
part in or witnessed them were equally 
regarded. 


Programme 
FOR THE INAUGURATION OF 
ABBOTT LAWRENCE LOWELL, LL.D. 
AS PRESIDENT OF HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 
Tuesday, October 5. 


8.30-10.30 p. m. Enrolment of Delegates 
of Universities, Colleges, and Learned 
Societies who have already arrived in 
Cambridge, at the Harvard Union. 


The Enrolment of Delegates in the Inaugu- 
ration Book will be followed by an in- 
formal Reception, to which members of 
the Governing Boards and Faculties of 
the University and Gentlemen entertain- 
ing Delegates will be admitted without 
tickets. 

A bureau of information and mail matter 
for Delegates will be found at the Har- 
vard Union during the evening. 

Delegates who are unable to be present on 
this occasion will be enrolled at Phillips 
Brooks House on Wednesday at 9 A. M. 


Wednesday, October 6. 


10.30 a. m. The Inaugural Ceremonies, 
followed by the President’s Address 
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and the Conferring of Honorary De- 
grees, in the College Yard. 


The President and Fellows, the Board of 
Overseers, Faculties, Delegates of Uni- 
versities, Colleges, and Learned Societies, 
and Guests who have been specially re- 
quested to do so, will assemble at Phil- 
lips Brooks House at 9.30 a. m. and 
march in procession to the platform at 
University Hall. 

The coat-room for Delegates will be in the 
basement of Phillips Brooks House; the 
coat-room for all others who march in 
procession will be in Holden Chapel. 

Alumni and Guests having tickets for seats 
on the lawn will take their places be- 
fore 10 a. M. Seats will not be reserved 

- after this hour. 

Officers of Instruction and Administra- 
tion who have failed to receive tickets 
may apply to the Committee on the 
Inauguration. 

Alumni and present members of the Uni- 
versity who for any reason fail to pro- 
vide themselves with tickets before- 
hand may secure tickets admitting to 
the Yard, by applying in person at the 
Gate of the Class of 1877 on Wednes- 
day, October 6, from 8 to 11 a. m. 


ORDER OF THE MORNING 
PROCESSION. 


Aides. 
Band. 
Chief Marshal. 


E 


Aides. 
The Members of the Corporation. 
The President Emeritus. 

Former Members of the Corporation. 
The Honorable and Reverend the Board of 
Overseers. 

The Deans of the University. 

The Professors of the University. 

The Andover Professors in the University. 
The Associate Professors of the University. 
The Assistant Professors of the University. 
The Other Members of the Faculties of the 
University. 

Other Permanent Officials of the University. 


II. 


Aides. 
The University Marshal. 
The Delegates from Institutions in Foreign 
Countries. 
The Delegates from Institutions in the 
United States. 


II. 


Aides. 
The Governor of the Commonwealth. 
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The Lieutenant-Governor of the Common- 

wealth. 

The Governor’s Military Staff. 

The Sheriff of Middlesex. 
The Sheriff of Suffolk. 
The United States Senators from Ma3sa- 
chusetts. 
The Representative in Congress from the 

Ninth Congressional District. 

The Secretary of the Commonwealth. 
The Treasurer of the Commonwealth. 
The Attorney-General of the Commonwealth. 
Officers of the Army and Navy of the 
United States. 

The President of the State Senate. 

The Speaker of the House. 

The Judges of the Supreme Judicial Court. 
The District Judge of the United States for 
the District of Massachusetts. 

The Mayor of Cambridge. 

The Mayor of Boston. 

Former Members of the Board of Overseers. 
Former Professors in the University. 
The Trustees of the Hopkins, Loan, and 
Sanders Funds. 

The Ministers in Old Cambridge Churches 
and Preachers to the University. 
Other Guests. 


IV. 
Aides. 
The Secretary to the Corporation bearing 
the Seal. 
The Bursar bearing the Keys. 
The Librarian bearing the Charter. 
The Latin Orator. 

The Dean of the Faculty of Divinity. 

The Right Reverend William Lawrence. 
The President of the Board of Overseers. 

The President-Elect. 


ORDER OF EXERCISES IN THE 
COLLEGE YARD. 


Choral: Laudate Donfinum (Converse) 
The Alumni Chorus. 
Prayer, The Dean of the Faculty of Divinity. 
Oration in Latin 
Lester Burton Struthers, Senior. 
Induction of the President 
The President of the Board of Overseers. 


Response The President. 
Choral: Domine, Salvum Fac Praesidem Nos- 

trum (Gounod) The Alumni Chorus. 
Inaugural Address The President. 


Choral: Great is Jehovah (Schubert) 
The Alumni Chorus. 
Conferring of Honorary Degrees 
The President. 


Benediction 
The Rt. Rev. William Lawrence, D.D., 
LL.D., D.C.L. 


12.15-2.15 p. m. Luncheon given by the 
Harvard Alumni Association, at the 
Harvard Union. 


The members of the Association, Delegates, 
and other Invited Guests, including the 
members of the Divinity, Law, Medical, 
and Dental Alumni Associations, will 
assemble at Massachusetts Hall at 
2.30 p. M., and march in procession to 
Memorial Hall. Tickets (price 50 cents) 
to the exercises in Memorial Hall, with 
coupon good for luncheon, between 
12.15 p. M. and 2.15 p. M. in the Harvard 
Union, will be on sale to Alumni at the 
north windows of Grays Hall from 9 a.m. 
to 2.30 p. m. Tickets will be reserved 
until 1.45 p. m. for graduates of the Col- 
lege, up to and including the Class of 
1858. Some tickets have been allotted 
to the classes from 1859 to 1908, both 
inclusive, and each class allotment will 
be reserved, if not sold, until 1.45 p. m. 
The tickets remaining unsold at 1.45 
Pp. M. will be sold to graduates in the 
order of their application. Officers of 
Instruction under the Faculty of Arts 
and Sciences, although not graduates of 
the College, are entitled to purchase 
tickets. 

Note. — Members of the Divinity, Law, 
Medical, and Dental Alumni Associa- 
tions may purchase tickets for the 
luncheon in the Harvard Union and for 
the meeting in Memorial Hall at one of 
the north windows of Grays Hall. In 
taking their places in the procession, 
they are to march with the College class 
of the year in which they received their 
first degree from Harvard University. 

Graduates of the University, whether 
members of the Harvard Union or not, 
may buy tickets for a table d’héte 
dinner (price 75 cents) on October 6th 
at the Union. The dinner will be served 
from 6 Pp. M. to 8 P. M. 


ORDER OF THE AFTERNOON 
PROCESSION. 


Aides. 
Band. 
Chief Marshal. 
The President of the Alumni Association. 
The President of the University. 
The Members of the Corporation. 

The Governor of the Commonwealth. 
The Lieutenant-Governor of the Common- 
wealth. 

The Governor's Military Staff. 

The Sheriff of Middlesex. 

The Sheriff of Suffolk. 

The Honorable and Reverend the Board of 
Overseers. 

The Recipients of Honorary Degrees at this 
Inauguration. 

The Delegates of Institutions in Foreign 
Countries. 

The Delegates of Institutions in the United 
States. 
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Recipients of Honorary Degrees in Former 
ears. 
The United States Senators from Massachu- 
setts. 
The Representative in Congress from the 
Ninth Congressional District. 

The Secretary of the Commonwealth. 
The Treasurer of the Commonwealth. 
The Attorney-General of the Commonwealth. 
Officers of the Army and Navy of the United 
States. 

The President of the State Senate. 

The Speaker of the House. 

The Judges of the Supreme Judicial Court. 
The District Judge of the United States for 
the District of Massachusetts. 

The Mayor of Cambridge. 

The Mayor of Boston. 

Former Members of the Corporation and 
Board of Overseers. 

Former Professors of the University. 
The Trustees of the Hopkins, Loan, and 
Sanders Funds. 

The Ministers in Old Cambridge Churches 
and Preachers to the University. 
Other Guests. 

The Alumni of the College in the order of 
their Classes. 


(Holders of degrees from any department of 
the University will take their places in the 
procession with the year in which the first 
Harvard degree was received.) 


1 p. m. Luncheon given by Radcliffe 
College to Ladies accompanying the 
Delegates, in Bertram Hall (on Shep- 
ard Street, near Garden Street). 


After luncheon ladies accompanying dele- 
gates will be taken by special electric 
cars to Memorial Hall, where they will 
be admitted to the East Gallery during 
the meeting of the Alumni Association. 
Cars will leave the corner of Concord 
Avenue and Chauncy Street at 2.30 
P. M. sharp. 


2.30 p. mM. Meeting of the Harvard 
Alumni Association in Memorial Hall. 


The members of the Governing Boards, 
Delegates, Guests who were invited to 
join the morning procession, and the 
members of the Alumni Associations of 
the Professional Schools will meet the 
members of the Harvard Alumni Asso- 
ciation at Massachusetts Hall at 2.30 p. 
mM. and march in procession to Memorial 
Hall. 


8 p. m. Concert by the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra, in Sanders Theatre. 


Delegates will be furnished with tickets; 
for all others admission will be by in- 
vitation only. 


Seats will be reserved only until 7.50 p.m. 
The doors will be closed at 8 P. M. 
Carriages may be ordered for 9.15 Pp. Mm. 


9.30 p. m. Celebration by Students of the 
University, at the Stadium. 


Delegates will be furnished with tickets. 

Officers of Instruction and Administration, 
Alumni, and Students of the University 
have been given opportunity to apply 
for tickets. If any of them have failed 
to receive tickets they may apply at the 
Gate of the Class of 1877 between 4 and 
8 Pp. M. 

The Stadium will be open from 9 Pp. mM. 


Thursday, October 7. 


10 a. M. Presentation of the Delegates, 
in the order of the foundation of their 
Institutions, to the Governing Boards 
and Faculties of Harvard University, 
in Sanders Theatre. 

Brief addresses will be made by a Re- 
presentative of the Delegates from 
Foreign Institutions and by a Repre- 
sentative of the Delegates from Insti- 
tutions in the United States. 


Delegates will assemble in the dining-hall 
of Memorial Hall at 9.30 a. m. and pro- 
ceed to Sanders Theatre. 

The President and Fellows, Board of Over- 
seers, and Faculties will take their places 
on the platform of Sanders Theatre be- 
fore 9.45 a. M. 

Delegates bringing addresses may hand 
them to the President at the time of 
Presentation. 

A coat-room will be provided in Memorial 
Hall. 

Delegates will be furnished with tickets 
for persons accompanying them. 

This meeting will be open to Officers of In- 
struction and Government, Alumni, 
and Students of the University, and 
friends accompanying them. The doors 
will be closed at 9.45 a. mM. 

After the ceremony, Delegates, Guests, 
and Alumni desiring to be conducted 
through the University grounds and 
buildings, or to visit particular depart- 
ments or laboratories, will be furnished 
with guides. 


1 p.m. Luncheon given by the Harvard 
Club of Boston for its members and 
for visiting Alumni, at the Colonial 
Club, Quincy Street, Cambridge. 


Alumni who are visiting the University 
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will be welcome without further invita- 
tion. 

1.30 p. m. Reception and Luncheon 
given by the President and Mrs. 
Lowell for the Delegates and Members 
of Faculties, in the Faculty Room, 
University Hall. 

Invitations have been issued to all Dele- 
gates. 

After the Luncheon an opportunity will 
be given to visit the more distant de- 
partments of the University. 


3.30-5.30 p. mM. Afternoon Tea at the 
Medical School, Longwood Avenue, 


Boston. 

The President and Fellows, the Board of 
Overseers, Delegates, Faculties, Alumni, 
and Students of the University, and 
friends accompanying them, will be 
received by the Faculty of Medicine 
and the Harvard Medical Alumni As- 
sociation. é 

Delegates will be furnished with tickets. 

Officers of Instruction and Administration, 
Alumni, and Students of the University 
have been given opportunity to apply for 
tickets. Alumni of the Medical School 
may also obtain tickets at the School 
during the afternoon. 

Special cars for Delegates will run from 
Harvard Square to the Medical School, 
leaving Harvard Square at 3, 3.15, 3.30, 
and 3.45 p. m. All cars running to 
Boston over Harvard Bridge give trans- 
fers to Longwood Avenue via Ipswieh 
Street. 


7.30 p.m. Dinner given by the President 
and Fellows of Harvard College in 
honor of the Delegates of other Univer- 
sities, Colleges, and Learned Societies, 
at the Harvard Union. 


Invitations will await Delegates upon their 
arrival. 


FJnaugural Erercises, 


On Monday, Oct. 4, delegates began 
to arrive. By Tuesday afternoon the 
streets of Old Cambridge saw many 
strangers being taken by their College 
hosts to see the chief academic and his- 
toric sights. The College Yard was al- 
ready arranged for the ceremony. A 
great platform, stretching nearly the 
entire front of University Hall, and pro- 


jecting some 25 feet into the Yard, had 
been constructed. Its highest floor 
reached above the level of the two doors 
of entrance, and it was divided into tiers 
and sections, with a total seating capac- 
ity of about 900. Eight tall flag-poles 
were raised along the front of the plat- 
form; six of them bore long red Har- 
vard banners, and the two in the centre 
had respectively the colors of Harvard 
and of Massachusetts. A large United 
States flag was unfurled from the centre 
of the building. The walls of the build- 
ing were festooned with green, and be- 
tween the upper central windows were 
the Harvard shield and the shields of the 
next oldest American colleges. The space 
between University Hall and the drive 
that skirts the buildings on the western 
side of the Yard was filled with chairs, 
some 8000 in all; beyond these, and along 
the edges there was a broad selvage of 
roped-in open space for persons to stand 
in who had no seats. 

Wednesday was a perfect day; warm 
with the warmth of early June, but with 
the added freshness of early autumn; a 
cloudless sky, and a mellow, golden sun- 
shine. By 9 o'clock, crowds began to 
pour into the Yard; by half-past 9 a 
large part of the ticket-holders were in 
their places. Officers of the University 
gathered in Holden Chapel; delegates 
and guests had their headquarters in 
Brooks House, whence they emerged 
with gowns, hoods, and caps of a hun- 
dred institutions. During the brief inter- 
val of waiting, one’s eyes recognized the 
celebrities in education, in learning, in 
letters, in statesmanship whose influence 
is international. But there was little 
time for observation, because punctually 
at 9.45, the band struck up a march, and 
the Chief Marshal, T. N. Perkins, ’91, 
led the first section of the procession. 
This consisted of the Corporation, Pre- 
sident Emeritus Eliot; Alexander Agas- 
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siz, ’55, the only living former Fellow; 
the Board of Overseers; the Deans of 
the University; the Professors, the An- 
dover Professors; Associate, and Assist- 
ant Professors; other members of the 
Faculties; and other permanent officials 
of the University. Of the 30 elected 
Overseers, 25 were present, viz.: Elliott, 
Endicott, Farley, Fish, L. A. Frothing- 
ham, P. R. Frothingham, Gaston, Grant, 
A. A. Lawrence, W. Lawrence, Long, 
Loring, Markham, Peabody, Rand, 
Richardson, Sexton, Shattuck, Storey, 
Swayze, J. C. Warren, W. Warren, Wig- 
glesworth, and Williams. 

Without haste, but with admirable 
promptness, Prof. M. H. Morgan, ’81, 
the University Marshal, moved forward 
with the second column, as soon as the 
first had entered the Yard. This body, 
composed of the foreign and national 
delegates, in their variegated colors, at- 
tracted the greatest interest. It was fol- 
lowed without break by the third sec- 
tion, at the head of which walked Gov. 
Draper and Lieut.-Gov. Frothingham; 
the Governor’s Military Staff, whose uni- 
forms added another feature, attended 
them, and then followed state and na- 
tional officers, representatives of the 
Army and Navy, judges, former Over- 
seers, ministers, former professors, and 
perhaps a hundred unclassified guests. 
The oldest alumni in line were Judge 
John S. Keyes of Concord and Col. T. 
W. Higginson of Cambridge, both of 
the Class of 1841. 

As each column, passing down the 
path which leads from the entrance to 
Holden Chapel to the middle entry of 
Thayer Hall, and then turning into the 
central walk, reached the platform, it 
was distributed among the tiers of seats. 
Thus the foreign delegates sat on the 
right, as one faced the Yard, and the 


‘officers of the University sat on the left. 


Immediately in the centre, on the highest 
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row against the wall of University, were 
seven chairs forthe Corporation. In front 
of them was a dais with a table, for the 
President. Above, suspended from the 
wall of the building, a large wooden can- 
opy served as a sounding-board. 

The last persons in the third column 
had scarcely taken their seats, before 
the fourth section advanced down the 
pathway. Just behind the aides walked 
Lester Burton Struthers, of the Senior 
Class; then came, in single file, the 
Secretary, Jerome D. Greene, ’96, bear- 
ing the Seal, the Bursar, Charles F. 
Mason, ’82, bearing the Keys, and the 
Librarian, William C. Lane, ’81, with 
the College Charter, a large roll of parch- 
ment. Next, walking together, were 
Dean William W. Fenn, ’84, of the 
Divinity School, and Bishop William 
Lawrence, 71, of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Diocese of Massachusetts. ‘T'hese 
gentlemen all wore academic gowns. 
President-Elect Lowell, in doctor’s robes, 
and ex-Gov. John D. Long, ’57, in silk 
hat and frock coat, brought up the rear. 
Upon the dais beneath the large sound- 
ing-board was the President’s Chair, dat- 
ing from Pres. Holyoke’s time, which 
is used at Commencement and other oc- 
casions of academic importance. This 
was vacant, awaiting its new occupant. 
To the right of the chair sat Judge F. C. 
Lowell and Dr. H. P. Walcott, while on 
the other side were Major H. L. Higgin- 
son, Dr. A. T. Cabot, and Treasurer 
C. F. Adams, 2d, of the Corporation. 
The other Fellow, T. N. Perkins, Chief 
Marshal, did not take his seat on the dais 
until after President Lowell had read his 
inaugural address. To the right of the 
President’s chair in the first row, Pre- 
sident Lowell sat during the preliminary 
ceremonies. Next him was Gov. J. D. 
Long, President of the Overseers, and 
near them were Bursar Mason, Libra- 
rian Lane and Secretary Greene, hold- 
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ing the keys, charter, and seal. Gov. 
Draper occupied the seat in the front 
row nearest the audience on this side, 
and next him were Lieut.-Gov. Frothing- 
ham and members of the Governor’s 
staff. On the opposite side of the plat- 
form, in the front row, President Eliot 
occupied the end seat nearest the audi- 
ence, then Prof. Agassiz and Dr. J. C. 
Warren of the inauguration committee. 
Between Dr. Warren and the dais were 
Mr. Struthers, the Latin orator, Dean 
Fenn of the Divinity School and Bishop 
Lawrence. Just behind Gov. Draper, 
at the head of the first row of Delegates, 
sat Ambassador Bryce. 

When all were seated, Sheriff Fair- 
bairn, of Middlesex County, following 
the most ancient custom, rapped with 
his sword on the floor for the exercises 
to begin. The Alumni Chorus, number- 
ing about 140 voices, and led by Warren 
A. Locke, ’69, the College Organist, 
sang the choral “Laudate Dominum,” 
composed by Frederick S. Converse, ’93. 
The chorus sat in the lowest rows at the 
front of the platform. After Dean Fenn 
had offered a prayer, L. B. Struthers, 
10, delivered the following oration in 
Latin: 

Hodie frequentes convenimus, alumni et 
amici Universitatis nostrae, in hoc loco quem 
omnes Harvardiani praecipue fovent colunt- 
que, — in prisco campo, ut ita dicam, studio- 
rum nostrorum. Per multas hominum ae- 
tates ex hoc loco, memoria discipulorum 
consecrato, profecti sunt per magnas terras 
ad solis occasum multi, moribus mentibusque 
bene instituti ut laboribus suis genus hu- 
manum ad meliora ducant. 

Patres nostri, homines et diligentes et 
frugales, in silvis incognitis cum domus suas 
et aedem ad Deum colendum aedificaissent, 
meditari coeperunt quo modo pueros sibi 
erudirent. Quibus collegium condere volenti- 
bus, vir quidam liberalis, sapientiae studio- 
sus Johannes Harvard, sui oblitus dono 
munifico effecit ut schola valeret floreretque. 
Hoc in faciendo vitam suam brevem ipsam 
et morte immatura fractam gloria immortali 
ornavit. 

Vidit vir prudentissimus oportere homines 
non modo corporum viribus silvas arare, 


bestias opprimere feras, Indos_ barbaros 
plane superare et dominari, sed mentes 
hominum, puerorum praecipue, ad res divi- 
nas et optimas instituere. Intellexit quoque 
homines plurimum valere, si mentibus com- 
prehendissent tum quam sapiens et amabilis 
esset ipse Deus, tum quam pulchro ordine 
haec rerum natura ab ipso esset creata. Ani- 
morum vi vivida sapientes posse, ordine 
divino intellecto, terram Americanam im- 
perio suo possidere. 

In hac nostra aetate quoque nec pecunia, 
nec mole rerum immensa, nec machinatione 
callida alte volantium aut vim fulminis ipsam 
tractantium, neque audacia polum glacialem 
explorantium poterimus pravos et improbos 
iuvare ac ignaros instituere; sed necesse est 
nos mentes hominum illuminatione animo- 
rum divina incendere et excitare. 

Cuius animorum illuminationis amatorem 
te, novum Praesidem nostrum, salutamus, 
te, virum dignum ad haec officia invitamus 
spe magna omnes oppleti. Et nobiscum 
hodie viri, ab omni parte orbis terrarum, 
clarissimi, virum clarissimum Lowell, salu- 
tant, luminis sapientiae studiosum. 


At the conclusion of the oration, Hon. 
John Davis Long, ’57, and President Ab- 
bott Lawrence Lowell rose and ascended 
to the dais on which were seated the 
Fellows. There, the President of the 
Board of Overseers, standing on the 
President’s left by the table on which 
lay the charter, seal, and keys, inducted 
Abbott Lawrence Lowell into office with 
these words: 

“Abbott Lawrence Lowell: — You 
having been duly chosen to be President 
of Harvard College, I do now, in the 
name of its Governing Bodies and in 
accordance with ancient custom, declare 
that you are vested with all the powers 
and privileges of that office. It is a great 
trust, but it is laid on you in full con- 
fidence that you will discharge it in the 
interest alike of the College we love and 
of the democracy it serves. I deliver into 
your hands, as badges of your authority, 
the College charter, seal, and keys. God 
bless you!” 

President Lowell received the College 
insignia, and responded as follows: 

“Mr. President of the Board of Over- 
seers: It is with a deep sense of respons- 
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ibility that I receive at your hands 
these insignia of the office to which the 
Governing Boards have chosen me. You 
have charged me with a trust, second in 
importance to no other, for the educa- 
tion of American youth, and therefore 
for the intellectual and moral welfare 
of our country. I pray that I may be 
granted the wisdom, the strength, and 
the patience which are needed in no 
common measure; that Harvard may 
stand in the future, as she has stood 
under the long line of my predecessors, 
for the development of true manhood, 
and for the advancement of sound learn- 
ing; and that her sons may go forth 
with a chivalrous resolve that the world 
shall be better for the years they have 
spent within these walls.” 

After the Alumni Chorus had sung 
“Domine, Salvum Fac Praesidem Nos- 
trum,” President Lowell delivered his 
Inaugural Address, which is printed on 
pp. 211-23 of this Magazine.’ He spoke 
slowly, very distinctly and impressively, 
so that a large part of the audience was 
able to hear him. Great canvas curtains 
had been stretched between Massachu- 
setts and Harvard halls, and these, with 
the sounding-board, helped the speaker. 
Perfect silence prevailed, broken only 
by the occasional long midsummer note 
of a cicada. President Lowell took an 
hour and ten minutes in delivering his 
address, which was received with much 
applause. Then the Chorus gave ‘Great 
is Jehovah,” the solo being sung by Dr. 
D. C. Greene, ’95, after which the Pre- 
sident conferred 30 honorary degrees. 


Donorary Degrees Conferred, 


This ceremony excited great interest. 
Of all the recipients, Mr. Bryce, the Brit- 
ish Ambassador, the representative also 
of Oxford University, which was the old- 
est institution to send a delegate, was 
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greeted with unbounded enthusiasm. 
He alone came from his seat to receive 
his diploma from the hands of the Presi- 
dent, and no one who saw it will forget 
the scene of the vigorous, whitebearded 
historian and statesman, in the gorgeous 
Oxford gown, standing with bared head 
in the centre of the platform, while Pre- 
sident Lowell addressed him. Every one 
remarked the hearty manner in which 
the President bestowed the degrees; his 
“We rejoice to create you Doctor of 
Laws” (or of Science, as the case might 
be) seemed to be inspired by a personal 
interest in each recipient. As the distri- 
bution of the honors was made after a 
careful investigation, extending over 
many months, of the merits of each can- 
didate, the results were much more sat- 
isfactory than is sometimes the case on 
such occasions. In general only heads, 
or distinguished representatives of great 
institutions were chosen. Among foreign 
universities were Oxford, Cambridge, 
Glasgow, Copenhagen, the Collége de 
France, Edinburgh, Groningen, Berlin, 
McGill, and Cape of Good Hope and 
Liverpool; at home, were the presidents 
of Columbia, Virginia, Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, Illinois, Cornell, Johns 
Hopkins, and Chicago, who had not 
already been placed on Harvard’s hon- 
orary roll. No immediate officer of Har- 
vard was honored, but three of the recip- 
ients — Prof. F. B. Gummere, ’75, of 
Haverford, Prof. J. H. Wigmore, ’83, of 
Northwestern University, and Pres. E. J. 
James, [78], of the University of Illinois 
— were Harvard men. 


Donorarp Degrees. 


Doctor of Letters: 

James Bryce, delegate from the Uni- 
versity of Oxford; guide, honored 
and beloved by all students of poli- 
tical science, whose portrayal of our 
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government will last as long as Doctor of Science: 


books are read; an envoy who has 
earned the gratitude of two nations 
by drawing closer the ties that bind 
the children of a common stock; 


Doctor of Science: 


William Napier Shaw, eminent in 
the new science of meteorology; 
welcome delegate from John Har- 
vard’s College, and from the ancient 
university whose sons bore the 
sacred fire of learning to a new 
England; 


Doctor of Science: 
John Christopher Willis, also a 


delegate from the University of 
Cambridge; an eminent botanist, 
remarkable for his knowledge of 
tropical plants; Director of the 
Royal Gardens of Ceylon; who has 
done a great work in improving the 
varieties useful to men; 


Doctor of Science: 
John Harvard Biles, delegate from 


the University of Glasgow; profess- 
or and master of naval architecture 
on the Clyde, where fleets are built 
that carry the commerce of the 
world; 


Doctor of Science: 
Hector Frederick Estrup Junger- 


sen, delegate from the University of 
Copenhagen; Professor of Zodlogy 
and Director of the Zodlogical 
Museum; heir of an ancient and 
virile race, who has enriched mod- 
ern science by his profound studies 
of reproduction and development in 
fishes; 


Doctor of Letters: 
Joseph Bédier, delegate from the 


Collége de France; a scholar who 
adds lustre to a famous chair; a 
Frenchman, inspired by the literary 
splendors of his country, who has 
illuminated the origins of French 
romance ; 


George Alexander Gibson, delegate 


from the University of Edinburgh; 
physician and professor of medicine; 
a clear and prolific writer; investi- 
gator of the action of the heart; dis- 
tinguished teacher in a school long 
famous, where founders of our own 
medical school were trained more 
than a hundred years ago; 


Doctor of Science: 
Jacobus Cornelius Kapteyn, direct- 


or of the Observatory of Gronin- 
gen; astronomer and organizer of 
scientific work; fit representative 
of a strong race, already glorious in 
arms, in art, in learning, and in ad- 
venture; 


Doctor of Letters: 
Eduard Meyer, classical historian, 


unsurpassed by living man; doubly 
welcome here, as delegate from the 
University of Berlin, and as our fel- 
low teacher and comrade for the 
coming year; 


Doctor of Laws: 
Otto Gierke, delegate from the Uni- 


versity of Berlin; soldier, historian, 
jurist; who as a youth won the iron 
cross at the siege of Méziéres, and as 
a man has compelled the admira- 
tion of all scholars by his unmatched 
knowledge of legal and _ political 
thought since the Middle Ages; 


Doctor of Laws: 
William Peterson, Principal and 


Vice-Chancellor of McGill Univer- 
sity, whose firm hand has led it with 
unflagging zeal in calamity and in 
success; representative of the pro- 
gressive vigor of Canadian educa- 
tion; 


Doctor of Letters: 
Thomas Walker, educator; Professor 


of Philosophy and Literature at the 
University of the Cape of Good 
Hope; not there remote, for, al- 
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though eight thousand miles away, 
he has tilled daily the same fields in 
which his colleagues here have 
toiled ; 

Doctor of Science: 

William Abbott Herdman, delegate 
from the University of Liverpool; a 
great authority on marine biology, 
who has dredged the floor of the 
ocean, and learned the secrets of 
the oyster and the pearl; 

Doctor of Letters: 

Edward Parmelee Morris, delegate 
from Yale, our next of kin among 
American universities; a leader in 
her academic counsels; a master of 
early Latin, and of the significance 
of the Roman tongue; a classical 
scholar, learned and original; 

Doctor of Science: 
William Berryman Scott, a dele- 
gate from Princeton University; a 
persistent and thorough explorer of 
early mammal forms, he has helped 
to draw aside the veil that shrouds 
the mystery of life upon our planet; 

Doctor of Laws: 

Nicholas Murray Butler, President 
of Columbia University, an institu- 
tion whose services are writ large in 
the annals of American education; 
himself a teacher of teachers, to 
whom the country owes a lasting 
debt for the Teachers’ College; 

Doctor of Laws: 

Frank Johnson Goodnow, Professor 
at Columbia; an expounder of ad- 
ministrative law and municipal gov- 
ernment, who has trained many 
disciples by his teaching, enlight- 
ened the public by his works, and 
placed his great knowledge freely 
at the service of the state; 

Doctor of Laws: 

Edwin Anderson Alderman, Presi- 
dent of the University of Virginia; 
we rejoice to greet him here for his 


devotion to sound scholarship, for 

his genial Southern sympathy, and 

as head of a seat of learning to 

which the country owes much, and 

under his guidance will owe more; 
Doctor of Divinity: 

Francis Brown, President of Union 
Theological Seminary; honored in 
two continents for his labors on 
the Old Testament, which modern 
learning has made new; wise and 
trusted Christian teacher of whose 
attainments his nation is proud; 

Doctor of Letters: 

Frederick Jackson Turner, a dele- 
gate from the University of Wiscon- 
sin; a pioneer in American history, 
who has set forth in memorable 
pages the vast influence of western 
expansion upon the civilization of 
our country; 

Doctor of Laws: 

John Henry Wigmore, delegate 
from Northwestern University; au- 
thor of a monumental treatise on 
the Law of Evidence; a jurist in a 
day when lawyers are many and 
jurists rare; 

Doctor of Letters: 

Francis Barton Gummere, a dele- 
gate from Haverford College; a man 
of letters with a command of litera- 
ture profound and wide; delightful 
writer on the origin of English 
poetry, whose love of song has 
made the history of song more 
lovely ; 

Doctor of Science: 

Arthur Amos Noyes, chemist of 
renown; a leader of research in phy- 
sical chemistry. As professor at the 
Massachusetts Institute of ‘Tech- 
nology, and recently its head, our 
neighbor, our fellow laborer, and 
our friend; 

Doctor of Laws: 
Edmund Janes James, President of 
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the University of Illinois, under 
whose inspiring touch it has risen to 
the front rank among American 
universities ; 

Doctor of Letters: 

Henry Morse Stephens, delegate 
from the University of California; 
brilliant historian in many fields; 
careless of fame, but spending him- 
self without stint to teach others a 
love of history; 

Doctor of Laws: 

Jacob Gould Schurman, philoso- 
pher, educator, and colonial admin- 
istrator; president of Cornell Uni- 
versity, a pioneer among colleges, 
founded on new principles that have 
borne abundant fruit; 

Doctor of Science: 

Edward Bradford Titchpner, a 
delegate from Cornell; thorough 
and exact in methods of work in a 
new and rich field, his researches in 
experimental psychology have en- 
larged the bounds of human know- 
ledge; 

Doctor of Laws: 

Ira Remsen, President of Johns 
Hopkins University; eminent for 
his researches in chemistry ; a public- 
spirited citizen; and worthy to lead 
the university that first taught our 
country the higher training of 
scholars; 

Doctor of Laws: 

Harry Pratt Judson, a scholar in 
law and in political science; Pre- 
sident of the University of Chicago, 
which escaped the pains and perils 
of youth, and was born, fully 
equipped, into the fellowship of 
great universities; 

Doctor of Science: 

Elihu Thomson, prolific in research 
and invention; a magician who by 
the witchcraft of science has sub- 


dued electricity to the service of 
man." 


1 The Latin of the diplomas, by Professor 
E. K. Rand, ’94, is as follows. It slightly ab- 
breviates the English (in some cases), to suit 
the needs of the engrosser: 





Jacobum Bryce, Ducem, ab omnibus scien- 
tiae civilis studiosis honoratum et dilectum, 
rebus publicis nostris depictis dum _ libri 
legentur celebrandum, vinculis inter stirpis 
communis filios artius adstrictis duabus gen- 
tibus carissimum legatum 

Litterarum Doctorem. 


Guilielmum Napier Shaw, in meteorologia 
nova scientia eminentem, carum nobis lega- 
tum Iohannis Harvard collegii et illius uni- 
versitatis cuius filii ad novam quandam 
Angliam sanctum doctrinae ignem intul- 
erunt , 

Scientiae Doctorem. 


Tohannem Harvard Biles, apud Glotam, 
quo loco confectae navium classes totius 
orbis terrarum merces vehunt, architecturae 
navalis professorem et magistrum 

Scientiae Doctorem 


Iosephum Bédier, cathedram  celebrem 
magis etiam celebrantem, Francum, qui 
spiendore patriae suae litterarum incitatus 
pristinarum fabularum Francarum origines 
inlustravit 

Litterarum Doctorem. 


Iacobum Cornelium Kapteyn, Speculae 
Groningensi praepositum, caeli rationis peri- 
tum, investigationes naturales instituentem, 
gentis validae dignum quae armorum artium- 
que sciendi audendique gloria floret 

Scientiae Doctorem. 


Eduardum Meyer, antiquitatis scriptorem 
nemini viventium concedentem, cum Unj- 
versitatis Berolinensis legatum tum in hune 
annum collegam nostrum comitemque du- 
pliciter nobis acceptum 

Litterarum Doctorem. 


Othonem Gierke, militem, rerum scriptorem 
iuris consultum, qui iuvenis Gradii Regii 
crucem ferream meruit et vir sententias de 
iure rebusque publicis post Medium Aevum 
habitas singulari modo cognoscens omnium 
eruditorum admirationem excitat 

Legum Doctorem. 


Guilielmum Peterson, Universitatis Col- 
legii McGill rectorem et cancellarii vicarium, 
qui illam manu firma studio assiduo per ad- 
versa per secunda ducendo vim Canadian- 
orum praestat qua illi meliores disciplinas 
semper efficiunt 

Legum Doctorem. 


Thomam Walker, philosophiae et litterarum 
professorem, Universitatis Promunturii Bonae 
Spei legatum, octo milia milium distantem, 
non tamen ibi remotum, qui agrum uberem 
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At the conclusion of this ceremony, 
after a pause, Bishop Lawrence, °71, 
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pronounced the benediction, and in a 
moment the chimes of Christ Church 





hic a collegis suis cultum ibi eundem cotidie 
coluit 
Litterarum Theologiae Doctorem. 


Edvardum Parmelee Morris, Universitatis 
Yalensis omnium universitatum American- 
arum nobis genere proximae legatum, in 
consiliis eius academicis ducem, priscae 
Latinitatis peritum, totius linguae Ro- 
manae utilitatis interpretem, litterarum 
antiquarum magistrum doctum ingenios- 
umque 

Litterarum Doctorem. 

Guilielmum Berryman Scott, priscarum 
formarum mammalium assiduum diligentem- 
que investigatorem, velum illud quod my- 
steria vitae in hoc nostro orbe tegit reducen- 
tem 

Scientiae Doctorem. 

Nicolaum Murray Butler, Universitatis 
Columbiae cuius merita in annalibus artis 
docendi Americanae magnopere celebrantur 
praesidem, ipsum praeceptorum praecep- 
torem, cui patria propter Praeceptorum 
Collegium diuturnam gratiam debet 

Legum Doctorem. 


Franciscum TIohnson Goodnow, animo 
acutum, labore assiduum, legis administra- 
tivae et urbium regendarum rationis inter- 
pretem, qui praeceptis multos discipulos in- 
stituit, scriptis populum instruxit, scien- 
tiam suam magnam rei publicae large dona- 
vit 

Legum Doctorem. 

Franciscum Barton Gummere, litterarum 
scriptorem, litteras universe penitusque per- 
noscentem, origines poeticae Anglicae sua- 
viter describentem, qui carminum amore 
amabiliorem historiam carminum fecit 

Litterarum Doctorem. 


Arthurum Amos Noyes, chymicum prae- 
clarum, chymiae physicae investigandae 
ducem, in Schola Technologica Massachu- 
settensi professorem nuperque eius praesi- 
dem, nobis igitur vicinum, laboris socium, 
amicum 

Scientiae Doctorem. 


Edmundum Janes James, Universitatis 
Illinois praesidem, cuius impulsu illa ad 
primum ordinem universitatum Americana- 
rum processit 

Legum Doctorem. 


Henricum Morse Stephens, multorum his- 
toriae generum magistrum_ splendidum, 
famae negligentem sed ad alios amore his- 
toriae imbuendos toto pectore incumbentem 

Litterarum Doctorem. 


Iacob Gould Shurman, philosophum, ra- 
tionis docendi peritum, coloniae administra- 
torem, Universitatis Cornell praesidem, 
quae novi collegii instar, novis rationibus 
condita multos iam extulit fructus 

Legum Doctorem. 


Edvardum Bradford Titchener, in novo et 
uberi agro accuratis subtilibusque modis la- 
borantem, qui res psychologicas experimentis 
scrutando terminos scientiae humanae dila- 
tavit 

Scientiae Doctorem. 


Tra Remsen, propter experimenta chymica 
eminentem, civem boni publici memorem, 
illius universitatis dignum ducem quae prima 
ampliorem doctorum institutionem populum 
nostrum docuit 

Legum Doctorem. 


Henricum Pratt Judson, lege et scientia 
civili doctum, Universitatis Chicaginiensis 
praesidem, quae periculis et laboribus ju- 
ventutis evitatis parata ad omnia in magnae 
rum universitatum societatem nata est 

Legum Doctorem. 

Elihu Thomson, in investigando et inveni- 
endo uberem, magum, qui magica scientiae 
arte vim electricam ad usum hominum 
subegit 

Scientiae Doctorem. 

Edvinum Anderson Alderman, propter 
verae scientiae amorem, propter iucundam 
meridianorum humanitatem, propterea quod 
sedi doctrinae praest cui patria multum debet 
et plus eo duce debebit, laete nobis salutan- 
dum 

Legum Doctorem. 


Franciscum Brown, propter studia Ve- 
teris Testamenti, aetatis nostrae doctrina 
novati, in duabus mundi partibus honora- 
tum, praeceptorem Christianum sapientem 
et fidum, cuius in factis patria gloriatur 

Sacrosanctae Theologiae Doctorem. 


Fredericum Iackson Turner, novo modo 
res Americanas scribentem, quanta cultus 
morumque mutatio viribus patriae ad occa- 
sum extensis effecta sit paginis memora- 
bilibus exponentem 

Litterarum Doctorem. 

Tohannem Henricum Wigmore, causidico- 
rum multorum, rarorum iuris consultorum 
tempore iuris consultum, qui opere de lege 
testimoniorum scripto monumentum exegit 

Legum Doctorem. 

Georgium Alexandrum Gibson, medicum et 
medicinae professorem, scriptorem lucidum 
et uberem, actionis cordis investigatorem, 
in schola diu praeclara, ubi nostrae scholae 
medicae conditores instituti sunt, praecep- 
torem insignem 

Scientiae Doctorem. 

Guilielmum Abbott Herdman, biologiae 
marinae auctorem nobilem, qui solum oceani 
everrendo arcana ostrearum margaritarum- 
que percepit 

Scientiae Doctorem. 

Hectorem Fredericum Estrup Jungersen, 
zoologiae professorem, museo zoologico prae- 
positum, gentis antiquae et virilis heredem, 
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pealed out joyously “Fair Harvard,” in 
which the Chorus and graduates joined. 
Then the great concourse, — which by 
this time must have numbered 16,000 
persons. not counting many hundreds 
who watched the exercises from the win- 
dows of the College buildings and even 
from the roof of Harvard Hall, — broke 
up slowly, evidently well pleased by both 
the substance and the spirit of the cere- 
monies. 


Erercises at {Memorial Hall. 


The Inauguration Exercises closed at 
12.05 o’clock. During the next two 
hours, ample provision was made for 
luncheon. The Alumni Association gave 
at the Harvard Union a spread for Del- 
egates and graduates, and there were 
many smaller gatherings at the College 
clubs and at private houses; while Rad- 
cliffe College entertained at Bertram 
Hall ladies accompanying delegates. 

About 2 o’clock the alumni began to 
assemble at Massachusetts as on Com- 
mencement Day. Then Chief Marshal 
T. N. Perkins, 91, formed the Proces- 
sion, in which the Delegates took their 
place just behind the Board of Overseers. 
The Chief Marshal had the following 
assistants: 

Aides: A. L. Devens, '74, A. Hemenway, 
'75, M. Gray, '77, G. St. L. Abbott, ’77, C. 8. 
Bird, ’77, J. Byrne, ’77, G. P. Gardner, ’77, 
R. Hitchcock, ’77, J. Lowell, ’77, E. S. Mar- 
tin, ’77, W. N. Swift, ’77, B. Wendell, ’77, 
W. A. Bancroft, ’78, I. T. Burr, ’79, R. Bacon, 
‘80, E. W. Atkinson, ’81, H. W. Cunning- 





qui piscium fetu et formarum eorum muta- 
tionbus exquisitis huius aetatis scientiam 
locupletavit 

Scientiae Doctorem. 


Tohannem Christophorum Willis, herbarium 
insignem, in herbarum zonae torridae cog- 
nitione eminentem, Regiis Hortis Taprobani- 
cis praepositum, qui varietatibus herbarum 
generi humano utilibus excultis magnum 
opus confecit 

Scientiae Doctorem. 
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ham, ’82, C. P. Perin, ’83, W. C. Baylies, ’84, 
M. H. Morgan, ’81. 

Marshals: J. H. Gardiner, ’85, S. Chase, 
’86, A. C. Coolidge, ’87, H. W. Keyes, ’87, 
F. G. Balch, ’88, G. W. Cram, ’88, G. H. 
Maynadier, ’89, J. H. Ropes, ’89, C. B. Gu- 
lick, '90, R. F. Herrick, 90, F. R. Bangs, ’91, 
M. Nelson, Jr., 91, Q. A. Shaw, ’91, F. Win- 
throp, ’91, D. F. Jones, 92, J. A. Burden, 
93, C. K. Cummings, 93, R. Homans, '94, 
E. K. Rand, '94, R. C. Grew, 95, R. H. Hal- 
lowell, 96, R. B. Merriman, ’96, G. T. Rice, 
96, J. Warren, ’96, T. Lyman, ’97, J. War- 
ren, 97, E. H. Wells, '97, H. Adams, 2d, ’98, 
D. M. Goodrich, '98, J. H. Perkins, ’98, A. 
Adams, ’99, W. R. Castle, ’00, H. L. Shat- 
tuck, ’01, W. E. Ladd, ’02, B. Wendell, Jr., 
02, R. Ernst, ’03. 

Pres. Eliot, as President of the Alumni 
Association, walked in the first rank with 
Pres. Lowell. 

In Memorial Hall the usual Com- 
mencement arrangement was followed. 
A dais, with a long tabte for the speakers 
and chief guests, ran along the north 
wall. The rest of the floor was filled with 
chairs, every one of which was occupied. 
The band played in the West Gallery; 
about 150 ladies had places in the East 
Gallery. At the high table sat Pres. 
Eliot, with Pres. Lowell on his right and 
Gov. Draper on his left; the British Am- 
bassador Mr. Bryce; Prof. Bédier; Dr. 
J. F. Rhodes; Pres. Wilson of Princeton; 
Pres. A. T. Hadley of Yale; Pres. Schur- 
man of Cornell; Bishop Lawrence, ’71; 
Pres. Van Hise of the University of Wis- 
consin; Pres. R. S. Woodward of the 
Carnegie Institution of Washington; 
Prof. Gierke of Berlin; Rev. Thomas 
Walker of the University of the Cape of 
Good Hope; Hon. E. E. Brown. U. S. 
Commissioner of Education; Col. Scott, 
superintendent of the West Point Mili- 
tary Academy; Dr. W. N. Shaw of Em- 
manuel College; Dr. G. A. Gibson of 
the University of Edinburgh; Pres. Jud- 
son of the University of Chicago; Prof. 
Meyer of Berlin; Pres. Butler of Colum- 
bia; Pres. Alderman of the University 
of Virginia; Hon. Charlemagne Tower, 
72, ex-Ambassador to Germany; Pres. 
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Pritchett of the Carnegie Foundation 
for the Advancement of Teaching; Pres. 
Remsen of Johns Hopkins University ; 
Gov. A. E. Willson, ’69, of Kentucky; 
Pres. Northrop of the University of 
Minnesota; Vice-Chancellor Peterson of 
McGill; Dr. A. D. Waller of the Uni- 
versity of London; Pres. James of the 
University of Illinois; Dr. Henry P. 
Walcott, Major Henry L. Higginson, 
Dr. Arthur T. Cabot, Judge F. C. Low- 
ell, C. F. Adams, 2d, members of the 
Corporation; Adjutant-General Brig- 
ham; and W. A. Locke, ’69, the Choir 
Master. 

When President Eliot called the 
meeting to order, he was greeted with 
such a storm of cheers that it was long 
before he could speak. Psalm 78, led by 
W. A. Locke, ’69, having been sung, the 
speaking was begun by 


President Eliot. 


“The note of this occasion is one of 
confident expectation, of exultation in 
the memories of the past, of assured 
hope for the future. The Governing 
Boards of the University took time to 
choose the new President. They asked 
and procured advice from a large num- 
ber of persons, and particularly the ad- 
vice of the graduates of the University. 
They have made their choice, and today 
their chosen person has been inaugurated 
as President of our University. We have 
come to rejoice and give thanks over this 
event. Why? Are we sure of the aus- 
picious issue as well as of the auspicious 
beginning ? 

“This University, like all American 
universities and colleges, exists for two 
well-recognized purposes. One, to pro- 
mote genuine, thorough, comprehensive 
scholarship. ‘The other, to send forth 
into the American community an annual 
flood of young men who mean to serve 
their country and their race, who have 
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enough of the keen sense of public duty, 
and who mean to respond to the great 
call of free institutions. 

“We know that the new President of 
Harvard University is thoroughly in 
possession of both these leading motives 
of the American university. We know 
that Prof. Lowell is a scholar through 
and through. We know that he under- 
stands thoroughly what patient, careful, 
honest, truth-seeking investigation is. 
And so we know that he will nurture 
scholarship in this University. 

“And also because we have seen him 
at work, we know he has a full sense of 
public duty, that he means to be of serv- 
ice to his country and his fellow men. 
He is himself inspired with the leading 
motive of ali the American higher insti- 
tutions of learning. 

“And now we have heard him today 
reveal to us some of his intimate feel- 
ings about things yet to be done in Har- 
vard University. We have heard him 
say it is a period of transition, that itis 
a period of development which is before 
us, as well as behind us. How naturally 
it sounded to me when he used the word 
transition! It has been a period of trans- 
ition for the last 40 years. It is going 
right on. 

“Now one thought that he expressed 
this morning gives the keynote to the 
policy of the future. He said that every 
college graduate ought to learn one thing 
well, that he should get a mastery in one 
worthy subject. That is the key to the 
right individualistic trend in university 
training. And then he said another thing, 
that besides learning one thing well, 
being master of it, every one should get 
sketches of the methods and the progress 
of many subjects. And there is the sup- 
plement to the other statement — one 
thing well, many things in sketch. 

“How do we know that he is thor- 
oughly possessed of that fundamental 
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principle? We know he is, because Prof. 
Lowell has given for many years the 
most successful sketch course given in 
Harvard University. If Prof. Lowell has 
devoted himself to that particular func- 
tion, it is a great augury of the future. 

“He also developed today an argu- 
ment for solidarity, this solidarity of the 
whole university and of all universities. 
What a conspicuous testimony was given 
today to the oneness of the cause of 
higher education. That is the true solid- 
arity, a great common interest, high com- 
mon beliefs, the intense purpose to serve 
free institutions. I present to you Pre- 
sident Lowell.” 


President Lowell, 


after “Fair Harvard” had been sung, 
began by reading a cablegram from Mr. 
Adolf Busch, who announced that he 
would increase his gift to the Germanic 
Museum from $100,000 to $150,000. 
Then he said: 

“T want to thank you, Mr. President, 
from the bottom of my heart for what 
you have said. It strikes a chord that 
echoes and will ever echo. I thank you 
also for what you have said about periods 
of transition. The keynote of Harvard 
from the day of her foundation is that 
she has always been in a state of trans- 
ition. That means in a condition of 
growth, because all growth means trans- 
ition, and I hope Harvard will never 
get out of that state of transition. But 
mark you this: Growth means a develop- 
ment out of that which went before. And 
we hope out of the transition of the fu- 
ture as out of the transition of the past 
that the unity of growth will exist. What 
we are today could not have been but 
for what we were before, and what we 
hope to be in the future could not be 
without what we are today. Our growth 
we hope will be continued and eternal. 
You will not expect me today to say 


much more. If there is one thing that 
we have to be thankful for it is that the 
inauguration is not a monologue.” 

Congratulatory addresses were made 
by Gov. Draper; by Pres. A. T. Hadley 
of Yale; by Dr. W. N. Shaw of Emmanuel 
College; by Vice-Chancellor Peterson 
of McGill; and by Prof. Gierke of Ber- 
lin. Pres. Butler of Columbia gave an 
applauded statement on the function of 
the scholar in American society to- 
day, and Pres. James of the University 
of Illinois described, in a speech remark- 
ably clear, comprehensive, and complete, 
the growing importance of the great 
state universities. To Gov. Willson of 
Kentucky was allotted the last speech, 
which he made very stirring, The elo- 
quence of the South touched his lips and 
thrilled his hearers ashe told of the im- 
mense obligations every Harvard man 
is under to his Alma Mater, and of the 
joy there is in serving her. After the 
singing of “Auld Lang Syne,” the meet- 
ing came to an end. 


During the exercises the following 
telegram was read from President Taft, 
dated at San Francisco: 

“T very greatly regret my inability to 
be present and take part in the cere- 
monies attending the installation of Pres- 
ident Lowell and conveying my sincerest 
congratulations in person. I predict for 
you a long and successful administration 
and leadership in the movement of ex- 
tending and widening the popular influ- 
ence of the American college. William 
H. Tajt.” 

A cablegram from Harvard House, 
Stratford, was also read. 


Spmphonp Orchestra Concert. 


Wednesday evening, at, 8 o’clock, the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, by the 
generosity of Major Henry L. Higginson, 
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[’55], gave the following concert, which 
was largely attended: 

BRAHMS Academic Festival Overture. 
BACH Suite in D-major 
Overture; Air; Gavotte; Bourrée; Gigue 
BEETHOVEN Symphony in C-minor, No.5 
I. Allegro con brio. III. Allegro; Trio. 

II. Andante con moto. IV. Allegro. 


Max Fiedler was the conductor. 


Students in the Stadium, 


At the conclusion of the Concert, 
guests and many others went to the Sta- 
dium, to witness the Students’ Celebra- 
tion. Their procession, made up of about 
1200 men, formed in the Yard at about 
9 o’clock. Each man wore a red sash 
over his right shoulder, and car ied a 
torch and a stick of red fire. Amid cheer- 
ing, and accompanied by crowds, the 
procession marched down Holyoke St., 
thence across to Boylston St., and on to 
the Stadium, where several thousand 
spectators were waiting in the curve of 
the structure. Hundreds of red Japanese 
lanterns were hung through the entire 
length of the colonnade. The southern 
goal post was decorated to look like a 
great illuminated H. 

The undergraduates entered the field 
by the gate near the Locker Building, 
the Senior and Junior classes passing to 
the East, the Sophomores and Freshmen 
to the West. In single and double file 
they marched twice around the track 
and then assembled four abreast on the 
track below the President’s platform in 
the centre of the bowl of the Stadium. 
There a hearty cheer was given for Pre- 
sident Lowell, who rose and spoke as 
follows: 

“Fellows: It is a great pleasure to see 
you here tonight and to have a reception 
of this kind. I remember once years 
ago President Patton said that the atti- 
tude of the instructor to the student was 
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that of educator to educatee. ‘I am here. 
Educate me if you can.’ Now that is 
not the attitude here at Harvard, and 
I fancy it never will be. I suppose you 
thought as you looked around this morn- 
ing at the instructors gaudily arrayed 
that it was not all done for you. It was 
for nobody else. 

“There are two things I want to speak 
about to you. In the first place, if this 
is done for you, you can help. There 
are a great many things in which your 
opinion is valuable. It used not to count. 
I am not speaking of the curriculum. 
The life of the college implants itself 
deep in the, student and makes a man 
what he is when he comes out. Now in 
that life you can help, because you know 
more about that life than we do. We were 
all boys once and we hope never to for- 
get it. You, young men, know many 
things that we do not, for conditions 
change and your advice on that is of 
value. What a man wants is of little 
importance; what a man thinks is what 
counts. What you think you want in 
life is unimportant; what you think a 
student’s life ought to be, will help. 
Now you have a student council and I 
expect a good deal from it. I have talked 
with that council already and it has some 
good ideas. It assumes a great respons- 
ibility and it must be backed up by the 
help of your opinion. To get the right 
kind of life in College you must help the 
Student Council. 

“When I said the College was run for 
you I exaggerated. It is run for you and 
for those who follow, and what you 
think is wise must be considered not for 
today, but for boys ten, fifteen, twenty, 
and perhaps a thousand years to come. 
If you take this seriously, as I know you 
will, I will thank you and know all will 
be right in the end.” 

At the conclusion of the speech, the 
undergraduates sang “Fair Harvard.” 
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They then mounted the Stadium in sin- 
gle file and, lighting the sticks of red 
fire, marched first around the roof and 
then through the colonnade singing 
“Harvard Every Day.” In the mean- 
time a set piece forming “ Lowell, Har- 
vard” was burning at the open end of 
the Stadium, while rockets and bombs 
were constantly sent up. 


Reception of Delegates. 


Thursday was another perfect day, 
cloudless and warm. At 10 o’clock Dele- 
gates were received in Sanders Theatre. 
The Corporation and Overseers and 
members of the various Faculties occu- 
pied the stage; the Delegates, in their 
academic robes, just filled the seats in 
the orchestra; the rest of the theatre was 
allotted to ticket-holders. Unfortunately, 
the idea prevailed that this function 
would be uninteresting; hence, there 
were many vacant seats in the balconies. 
In truth, however, from the moment that 
the Delegates began to file in through 
the south door of the Theatre, the exer- 
cises were most impressive and inter- 
esting. Here, too, the admirable fore- 
sight of the Committee on Arrange- 
ments showed at every turn. There were 
neither confusion, nor waits, nor mis- 
takes. 

The University Marshal, Prof. M. H. 
Morgan, ’81, stood on the north side of 
the stage at the top of the steps which 
lead to it from the floor, and announced 
in a clear voice, the name, title, and in- 
stitution of each Delegate. As he called 
the name, the Delegate mounted the 
steps, and walked to the centre of the 
stage, where stood Pres. Lowell, with 
the Deans of all the Faculties. ‘The Pre- 
sident grasped each Delegate warmly by 
the hand, and received from him the 
scroll or book containing the formal 
address. Then the Delegate bowed, 


went on across the stage and down the 
southern steps, to find his seat again in 
the orchestra. So expeditiously was this 
done that it took little more than an hour 
and a half for nearly 250 persons to be 
presented. Yet there was no suggestion 
of hurry; only the impression of great 
dignity. And here, at last, the spectator 
was able to identify the scores of celeb- 
rities who were present, and to discover 
the institutions to which the various aca- 
demic costumes belonged. Those of the 
ancient British universities took one 
back many centuries. Especially various, 
whether in shape, stuff, or color, were 
the caps. The three women presidents 
— Miss Woolley of Mt. Holyoke, Miss 
Hazard of Wellesley, and Miss Thomas 
of Bryn Mawr — were welcomed by 
rounds of applause. It was interesting 
to see how quickly the audience showed 
its enthusiasm when it recognized some 
popular Delegate, or wished to pay trib- 
ute to some popular institution. Among 
the noticeable features of this procession, 
which, for the number and distinction of 
its members, has had no equal in Amer- 
ica, was their apparent robustness. Two 
thirds of them were well above medium 
stature, and seemed far beyond the aver- 
age in physical vigor. The traditional 
college president — stoop-shouldered, 
anemic, with the stamp of other-world- 
liness which was, by a paradox, sup- 
posed to qualify him to teach youths 
how to grapple with the duties of this 
world — this old-time gentleman was 
not seen. 

Before the foreign delegates were pre- 
sented Dr. Shaw, in the rich scarlet robes 
of Cambridge, ascended the stage, and 
addressed President Lowell in these 
words: 

“President Lowell: The sense of aca- 
demic solidarity is appropriate not only 
to the members of a single college or a 
single university, but to the common 
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brotherhood of universities and colleges. 
I am on that account bold enough to 
speak in behalf of delegates from univer- 
sities and colleges in Great Britain, 
France, Germany, Denmark, Bohemia, 
Switzerland, Holland, Norway, Cuba, 
Canada, Cape of Good Hope, and New 
Zealand. Sir, I convey to you on behalf 
of all these a message of heartfelt con- 
gratulation and good wishes on the occa- 
sion of your inauguration in the words of 
the cable message which I have just re- 
ceived from Emmanuel College: ‘May 
you enjoy a tenure long, illustrious, and 
worthy alike of the illustrious tradi- 
tions of your office and of the name you 
bear.’ 

“Governing Board and Faculty of 
Harvard: The Master of Emmanuel 
once put the sentiment of collegiate 
solidarity, the key-note of this occasion, 
into the form of the paradox, ‘Let us 
stick together when we part.’ In ex- 
pressing the thanks of the Delegates for 
the most cordial welcome you have given 
us, may I not adopt these words in behalf 
of the Delegates from all parts of the 
world, ‘We shall stick together when we 
part.’ In whatever parts of the planet we 
may happen to meet, the first greeting for 
any two of us will be, ‘We were at Har- 
vard together at the inauguration of 
President Lowell in 1909.’” 

President Lowell replied: 

,““On behalf of Harvard University I 
want to thank you, sir, and the Dele- 
gates from foreign universities, for the 
honor you have done us by coming here. 
The ties of a common scholarship should 
be among the closest that bind together 
mankind, for they know not time, place, 
or nationality. ‘The bond is universal and 
eternal. Men eminent by your achieve- 
ments in literature, in history, in law and 
in science, you bring us greetings from 
the other world of learning, and from our 
neighbors north and south, which we 
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shall ever remember with pleasure and 
with pride.” 

The foreign Delegates were then pre- 
sented to the new Harvard President. 

Before the native Delegates were an- 
nounced, President Hadley of Yale, 
representing the Instituticns in the Unit- 
ed States, spoke as follows: 

“Mr. President and honorable repre- 
sentatives of Harvard University: With- 
in the last 20 years our universities and 
colleges have been drawn closer together 
than ever before. The conduct of a great 
institution of learning is no longer a mat- 
ter which concerns its governing boards 
alone or its graduates alone; it is some- 
thing which affects a hundred other in- 
stitutions with which it comes in contact. 
Particularly true is this of the eldest in 
our collegiate sisterhood — the Univer- 
sity whose preéminence in years is 
equaled by her preéminence in honors 
and services. 

‘This is an occasion of rejoicing, not to 
one institution alone, but to all. We con- 
gratulate Harvard on her choice of a 
President; we congratulate Harvard’s 
President on the opportunity which lies 
before him. Upon you, Mr. Lowell, falls 
rightfully the mantle of your predecessor ; 
not simply by virtue of your office, but 
also by what you have done to merit that 
office. To a name already illustrious you 
have added new lustre. Your earliest 
writings gave an understanding of the 
real conditions of American business and 
American politics. In your later writings 
you have given us a similar understand- 
ing of the conditions that govern the busi- 
ness and politics of the world. As a mem- 
ber of the Harvard Faculty you have 
shown practical efficiency in grappling 
with educational difficulties. As a teacher 
and as a scholar you have stood for the 
highest ideals of scholarly form and sci- 
entific method. To all of us, whatever 
our calling, your presence in this place 
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of honor gives assurance of codperation 
in working out the problems of today 
and inspiration in conceiving and shap- 
ing those of to-morrow.” 

President Lowell responded as fol- 
lows: 

“To welcome this great company of 
Delegates from the universities and col- 
leges in every part of our country has 
been a true delight; to reflect what their 
presence means for the solidarity of 
American education and coédperation in 
solving its problems, is an inspiration, 
and to me a great encouragement. ‘To 
you, sir, as their spokesman, we desire to 
express our gratitude for your kind words. 
On more than one occasion you have 
yourself depicted the tasks that lie before 
us in sentences of fire; and I trust that in 
solving them American institutions of 
higher learning will ever be drawn closer 
together in the bonds of common fellow- 
ship.” 

The ceremony was concluded just 
before noon. 


List of Delegates. 


a 
DELEGATES FROM INSTITU- 
TIONS IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 


University of Oxford — Rt. Hon. James 
Bryce, O.M., D.C.L., LL.D., D.Litt., British 
Ambassador; Honorary Fellow of Oriel Col- 
lege. 

University of Cambridge — William Napier 
Shaw, Sc.D., LL.D., Hon. Se.D., Honorary 
Fellow of Emmanuel College; Director of the 
London Meteorological Office; Reader in 
Meteorology in the University of London. 
John Christopher Willis, A.M., Sc.D., Fel- 
low of Gonville and Caius College; Director 
of the Royal Botanic Gardens in Ceylon. 

University of Durham — Rt. Rev. Wil- 
liam Lawrence, D.D., LL.D., Bishop of Mas- 
sachusetts. 

The German University of Prague — Otto 
Honigschmid, Ph.D., Privatdozent; Fellow 
for Research in Chemistry, Harvard Univer- 
sity. 

University of St. Andrews — George Alex- 


ander Gibson, M.D., D.Se., LL.D., F.R.C.P., 
F.R.S., Assessor, General Council. 

University of Glasgow — John Harvard 
Biles, LL.D., Professor of Naval Architec- 
ture. 

University of Copenhagen — Hector Fred- 
erick Estrup Jungersen, Professor of Zoélogy. 

University of Halle— Eduard Meyer, Ph.D., 
LL.D., D. Litt., Professor of Ancient History, 
University of Berlin; Visiting Professor, 
Harvard University. 

Collége De France — Joseph Bédier, D.Litt., 
Professor of French Language and Literature 
in the Middle Ages. 

University of Geneva — Albert Bushnell 
Hart, Ph.D., LL.D., D.Litt., Professor of 
History, Harvard University. 

University of Edinburgh — George Alex~ 
ander Gibson, M.D., D.Sc., LL.D., F.R.C.P., 
F.R.S., Examiner in Clinical Medicine. 

Emmanuel College — William Napier Shaw, 
Se.D., LL.D., Hon. Se.D., Honorary Fellow 
of Emmanuel College; Director of the London 
Meteorological Office; Reader in Meteorology 
in the University of London. 

University of Groningen — Jacobus Cor- 
nelius Kapteyn, Ph.D., D.Sc., Professor of 
Astronomy; Director of the Astronomical 
Laboratory. 

University of Havana — Aristides Mestre, 
D.Sc., Assistant Professor of Biology. 

Ecole Nationale Supérieure Des Mines — 
André Pelletan, Assistant Director. 

University of Berlin — Otto Friedrich 
Gierke, LL.D., Professor of German Law. 
Eduard Meyer, Ph.D., LL.D., D.Litt., Pro- 
fessor of Ancient History; Visiting Professor, 
Harvard University. 

University of Christiania — Peter Groth, 
A.M., Ph.D. 

Dalhousie University — Kenneth Grant 
Tremayne Webster, Ph.D., Instructor in 
English, Harvard University. 

University of Toronto — Robert Alexander 
Falconer, LL.D., D.Litt., President. 

McGill University — William Peterson, 
LL.D., C.M.G., Principal; Vice-Chancellor; 
Professor of Classics. 

University of London — Augustus Désiré 
Waller, M.D., C.M., LL.D., F.R.S., Director 
of the Physiological Laboratory. . 

Victoria College — Nathaniel Burwash, 
8.T.D., LL.D., F.R.S.C., President; Chan- 
cellor of Victoria University. 

Queen’s University — James Cappon, A.M., 
Dean of the Faculty of Arts: Professor of 
English Language and Literature. 

University of Manchester — Rt. Hon. 
James Bryce, O.M., D.C.L., LL.D., D.Litt., 
British Ambassador; Honorary Fellow of 
Oriel College. 

University of the Cape of Good Hope — 
Thomas Walker, LL.D., Pro Vice-Chancellor; 
Professor of Philosophy. 

University of Sheffield — George Booker 
Waterhouse, Ph.D., Professor of Metallurgy, 
University of Buffalo. 
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University of Liverpool — William Abbott 
Herdman, D.Sc., F.R.S., Derby Professor of 
Natural History. 

University College (New Zealand) — Rich- 
ard Cockburn Maclaurin, LL.D., Se.D., Presi- 
dent of the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology. 

The Royal Institute of Public Health — 
William Robert Smith, M.D., 8.Sc., F.R.S., 
LL.D., Principal. 

University of Leeds — Henry Drysdale 
Dakin, D.Sc., F.1.C. 

McMaster University — Alexander Charles 
McKay, LL.D., Chancellor. 


Il. 


DELEGATES FROM  INSTITU- 
TIONS IN THE UNITED STATES. 


United States Bureau of Education — Hon. 
Elmer Ellsworth Brown, Ph.D., LL.D., Com- 
missioner of Education of the United States 

Yale University — Arthur Twining Had- 
ley, LL.D., President. Edward Parmelee 
Morris, L.H.D., Dunham Professor of the 
Latin Language and Literature. Anson 
Phelps Stokes, Jr., A.M., Secretary. 

University of Pennsylvania — Charles Cus- 
tis Harrison, LL.D., Provost. William Draper 
Lewis, LL.B., Ph.D., Dean of the Law De- 
partment. Charles Harrison Frazier, M.D., 
Professor of Clinical Surgery and Dean of the 
Faculty of Medicine. 

American Philosophical Society — William 
Williams Keen, M.D., Ph.D.,LL.D., F.R.C.S., 
President; Emeritus Professor of Surgery, 
Jefferson Medical College, Philadelphia. 

Princeton University — Woodrow Wilson, 
Ph.D., Litt.D., LL.D., President. William 
Berryman Scott, Ph.D., LL.D., Blair Pro- 
fessor of Geology and Palaeontology. Henry 
van Dyke, D.D., LL.D., Professor of Eng- 
lish Literature; President of the American 
Institute of Art and Letters. 

Washington and Lee University — George 
Hutcheson Denny, Ph.D., LL.D., President. 

Columbia University — Nicholas Murray 
Butler, Ph.D., Litt.D., LL.D., President. 
George Lockhart Rives, LL.B., Chairman of 
the Board of Trustees. John Howard Van 
Amringe, Ph.D., L.H.D., LL.D., Dean of 
Columbia College; Professor of Mathematics, 
Columbia University. Frank Johnson Good- 
now, LL.D., Eaton Professor of Administra- 
tive Law and Municipal Science. 

Brown University — William Herbert Perry 
Faunce, D.D., LL.D., President. Rowland 
Gibson Hazard, A.M., Member of the Board 
of Fellows. Francis Greenleaf Allinson, A.M., 
Ph.D., David Benedict Professor of Classical 
Philology. Alexander Meiklejohn, A.M., 
Ph.D., Dean; Professor of Logic and Meta- 
physics. 

Rutgers College — William Henry Steele 
Demarest, D.D., President. 
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Dartmouth College — Ernest Fox Nichols, 
D.Se., LL.D., President. Harry Edwin Bur- 
ton, A.M., Ph.D., Professor of Latin. 

American Academy of Arts and Sciences — 
Elihu Thomson, Ph.D., Vice-President. 

Washington College — James William Cain, 
A.M., LL.D., President. 

St. John’s College — Thomas Fell, Ph.D., 
LL.D., D.C.L., President. 

Franklin and Marshall College — Henry 
Harbaugh Apple, D.D., President. 

University of Pittsburgh — Samuel Black 
McCormick, D.D., LL.D., Chancellor. 

Georgetown University— Henry Joseph 
Shandelle, S.J., Dean of the Faculty of Arts 
and Sciences. John Dwyer McLaughlin, A.M. 

University of North Carolina — Edward 
Kidder Graham, A.M., Dean of the College 
of Liberal Arts. 

Massachusetts Historical Society — Samuel 
Abbott Green, M.D., LL.D., Vice-President. 

University of Vermont — Matthew Henry 
Buckham, D.D., LL.D., President. 

Williams College — Harry Augustus Gar- 
field, LL.D., President. Franklin Carter, 
Ph.D., LL.D., Late President. Henry Daniel 
Wild, A.M., Massachusetts Professor of the 
Latin Language and Literature. 

Bowdoin College —— William De Witt Hyde, 
D.D., LL‘D., President. Frederic Willis 
Brown, Ph.D., Professor of Modern Lan- 
guages. Charles Theodore Burnett, Ph.D., 
Professor of Psychology; Registrar. 

University of Tennessee — Brown Ayres, 
Ph.D., LL.D., D.C.L., President. 

Union College — Charles Alexander Rich- 
mond, D.D., President of Union College; 
Chancellor of Union University. Frank Sar- 
gent Hoffman, Ph.D., B.D., Professor of 
Philosophy in Union University. 

Middlebury College — John Martin Thomas, 
D.D., President. 

University of South Carolina — George 
Armstrong Wauchope, A.M., Ph.D., Pro- 
fessor of English. 

United States Military Academy — Col. 
Hugh Lenox Scott, U. S. A., Superintendent 
and Commandant of West Point. 

Ohio University— Alston Ellis, Ph.D., 
LL.D., President. 

University of Maryland —John Cohn 
Hemmeter, M.D., Ph.D., LL.D., Chairman, 
Committee of Regents; Professor of Physi- 
ology and Clinical Professor of Medicine. 

Andover Theological Seminary — Albert 
Parker Fitch, D.D., President of the Faculty; 
Bartlet Professor of Practical Theology. 

Miami University — Edgar Ewing Bran- 
don, A.M., Univ. D., Vice President; Profes- 
sor of Romanic Languages. 

American Antiquarian Society — Waldo 
Lincoln, President. 

Theological Seminary of the Presbyterian 
Church — Francis Landey Patton, D.D., 
LL.D., President of the Seminary; Late 
President of Princeton University; Stuart 
Professor of Ethics. 
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Allegheny College— Hon. Arthur Laban 
Bates, M. C., Trustee. 

Bangor Theological Seminary — David 
Nelson Beach, D.D., President. ~ 

General Theological Seminary — John 
Charles Roper, L.H.D., D.D., Mary Crooke 
Hoffman, Professor of Dogmatic Theology. 

Auburn Theological Seminary — George 
Black Stewart, D.D., LL.D., President. 

University of Virginia — Edwin Anderson 
Alderman, D.C.L., LL.D., President. James 
Morris Page, Ph.D., LL.D., Professor of 
Mathematics and Dean of the University. 

Colby College — Arthur Jeremiah Roberts, 
A.M., President. 

Indiana University — William Lowe Bryan, 
Ph.D., LL.D., President. 

Amherst College — George Harris, D.D., 
LL.D., President. Benjamin Kendall Emer- 
son, Ph.D., Professor of Geology in Amherst 
and Smith Colleges. George Daniel Olds, 
LL.D., Walker Professor of Mathematics. 

George Washington University — Charles 
Willis Needham, LL.D., President. 

Hobart College — Langdon Cheves Steward- 
son, LL.D., President. 

Trinity College, Hartford — Flavel Sweet- 
en Luther, Ph.D., LL.D., President. Frank 
Cole Babbitt, Ph.D., Professor of the Greek 
Language and Literature. James Ewing 
Mears, M.D., LL.D. 

Kenyon College — Richard Clarke Man- 
ning, Ph.D., Benson Memorial Professor of 
Latin. 

Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute — Palmer 
Chamberlaine Ricketts, C. E., E. D., Presi- 
dent. 

Newton Theological Institution — George 
Edwin Horr, D.D.. President. 

Theological Seminary of the Reformed 
Church in the United States — John Calvin 
Bowman, D.D., President and Professor of 
Practical Theology. 

Western Reserve University — Charles 
Franklin Thwing, D.D., LL.D., President of 
the University and Adelbert College. 

New York University — John Henry Mc- 
Cracken, Ph.D., Syndic. Joseph French 
Johnson, D.C.S., Dean of School of Com- 
merce, Accounts and Finance. 

Randolph-Macon College — Robert Emory 
Blackwell, LL.D., President. 

University of Alabama — John William 
Abercrombie, LL.D., D.C.L., President. 

Wesleyan University— William Arnold 
Shanklin, L.H.D., LL.D., President. Andrew 
Campbell Armstrong, Ph.D., William Griffin 
Professor of Philosophy. Frank Walter 
Nicolson, A.M., Secretary of the Faculty and 
Associate Professor of Latin. 

Lafayette College — Ethelbert Dudley War- 
field, D.D., LL.D., President. 

Richmond College — Frederick William 
Boatwright, A.M., LL.D., President. 

Haverford College — Isaac Sharpless, Se.D. 
LL.D., L.H.D., President. Francis Barton 
Gummere, Ph.D., LL.D., Professor of English. 


Oberlin College — Edward Increase Bos- 
worth, D.D., Professor of New Testament 
Language and Literature and Dean of Ober- 
lin Theological Seminary. 

Hartford Theological Seminary — Melanc- 
thon Williams Jacobus, D.D., Dean of the 
Faculty; Hosmer Professor of New Testa- 
ment Exegesis and Criticism. 

Wake Forest College — William Louis Po- 
teat, LL.D., President. 

Marietta College — Alfred Tyler Perry, 
D.D., President. 

Union Theological Seminary (N. Y.) — 
Francis Brown, Ph.D., D.D., D.Litt., LL.D., 
President of the Faculty and Davenport Pro- 
fessor of Hebrew and Cognate Languages. 

DePauw University — Rufus Bernhard 
von Kleinsmid, A.M., Professor of Education 
and Principal of Academy. 

Guilford College — Lewis Lyndon Hobbs, 
LL.D., President. 

Knoz College — George A. Lawrence, Vice- 
President. 

University of Michigan — Harry Burns 
Hutchins, LL.D., Dean of the Department 
of Law; Acting President. 

Mount Holyoke College— Mary Emma 
Woolley, Litt.D., L.H.D., President. 

Fordham University— Daniel Joseph 
Quinn, S.J., President. Thomas J. Barrett, 
S.J., A.M., Ph.D., D.D., Vice-President. 

University of Missouri — Albert Ross Hill, 
Ph.D., LL.D., President; Professor of Edu- 
cational Psychology. 

University of Notre Dame — John Cava- 
naugh, C.S.C., D.D., President. 

Ohio Wesleyan University — Herbert 
Welch, LL.D., President. 

The College of the Holy Cross — Thomas 
Edward Murphy, S.J., President. 

Meadville Theological Seminary — Frank- 
lin Chester Southworth, S.T.B., President ; 
Dean; Professor of Practical Theology. 

University of Mississippi— Andrew A. 
Kincannon, Chancellor. 

United States Naval Academy — Captain 
John Marshall Bowyer, U. S. N., Superin- 
tendent. 

Beloit College — Edward Dwight Eaton, 
D.D., LL.D., President. 

Smithsonian Institution — Charles Doo- 
little Walcott, LL.D., D.Sc., Secretary. 

Earlham College — Robert Lincoln Kelly, 
LL.D., President. 

Iowa College —James Irving Manatt, 
Ph.D., LL.D., Professor of Greek Literature 
and History in Brown University. 

State University of Iowa — George Edwin 
MacLean, Ph.D., LL.D., President. 

The College of the City of New Y ork — John 
Huston Finley, Ph.D., LL.D., President. 
Hon. Edward Morse Shepard, Chairman of 
the Board of Trustees. 

University of Wisconsin — Charles Rich- 
ard Van Hise, Ph.D., LL.D., President. 
Edward Asahel Birge, Ph.D., Se.D., LL.D., 
Dean of the College of Letters and Science. 
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Frederick Jackson Turner, Ph.D., LL.D., 
Professor of American History. 

Rochest heological Seminary — Augus- 
tus Hopkins Strong, D.D., LL.D., President ; 
Professor of Systematic Theology. 

University of Rochester — Rush Rhees, 
D.D., LL.D., President. 

University of Utah—Joseph Thomas 
Kingsbury, Ph.D., D.Sc., President. 

Northwestern University— John Henry 
Wigmore, LL.D., Dean of the Faculty of 
Law; Professor of Law. 

Tufts College — Frederick William Hamil- 
ton, D.D., LL.D., President. Harold Wil- 
liams, M.D., LL.D., Dean of the Medical and 
Dental Schools; Professor of the Theory and 
Practice of Medicine. Frank George Wren, 
A.M., Dean of the Faculty of Arts and 
Sciences; Walker Professor of Mathematics. 

Cornell College — Dillon Bronson, D.D. 
Senator Willard Coldren Stuckslager, A.M., 
Trustee; Treasurer; Member of the Execu- 
tive Committee. 

New England Conservatory of Music — 
George Whitefield Chadwick, A.M., LL.D., 
Director. 

Brooklyn Polytechnic Institute — Fred 
Washington Atkinson, Ph.D., President. 

Chicago Theological Seminary — Graham 
Taylor, D.D., LL.D., Professor of Social 
Economics. 

Berea College — William Goodell Frost, 
Ph.D., D.D., LL.D., President. 

Pennsylvania State College — Edwin Earle 
Sparks, Ph.D., LL.D., President. 

Michigan State Agricultural College — 
Jonathan Le Moyne Snyder, Ph.D., President. 

Washington University — David Franklin 
Houston, LL.D., Chancellor. 

Trinity College (N. C.) — William Preston 
Few, Ph.D., Dean and Professor of English. 

Whitman College — Louis Francis Ander- 
son, A.M., Vice-President and Professor of 
Greek. 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology — 
Richard Cockburn Maclaurin, LL.D., Se.D., 
President. Arthur Amos Noyes, Ph.D., 
LL.D., Professor of Theoretical Chemistry. 

Vassar College — James Monroe Taylor, 
D.D., LL.D., President. 

University of South Dakota — Franklin 
Benjamin Gault, Ph.D., President. 

Bates College — George Colby Chase, D.D., 
LL.D., President; Professor of Psychology 
and Logic. 

Boston College — Thomas Ignatius Gas- 
son, S.J., Ph.D., D.D., President. Redmond 
J. Walsh, S8.J., Vice-President and Prefect 
of Studies. 

Massachusetts Agricultural College — Ken- 
yon Leech Butterfield, A.M., President. 

National Academy of Sciences — George 
Jarvis Brush, LL.D., Professor of Mineralogy, 
Emeritus, Yale University. 

University of Kansas— Frank Strong, 





A.M., Ph.D., Chancellor. 


Cornell University — Jacob Gould Schur- 


man, D.Se., LL.D., President. Edward Brad- 
ford Titchener, D.Sc., Ph.D., LL.D., D.Litt., 
Sage Professor of Psychology. 

State University of Kentucky — James 
Kennedy Patterson, Ph.D., LL.D., F.R. 
Hist. S., President. Augustus Everett Will- 
son, Governor of Kentucky; Chairman of the 
Board of Trustees. 

University of Maine — George Emory Fel- 
lows, Ph.D., L.H.D., LL.D., President. 

Worcester Polytechnic Institute — Edmund 
Arthur Engler, Ph.D., LL.D., President. 

Lehigh University — Henry Sturgis Drink- 
er, E.M., LL.D., President. 

New-Church Theological School — William 
Loring Worcester, A.B., President. 

New Hampshire College of Agriculture and 
Mechanic Arts— William David Gibbs, 
D.Se., President. Richard Whoriskey, Jr., 
A.B., Professor of Modern Languages. 

Atlanta University — Horace Bumstead, 
D.D., Late President. 

Episcopal Theological School — George 
Hodges, D.D., D.C., Dean. 

Howard University — Wilbur Patterson 
Thirkield, D.D., LL.D., President. 

University of Illinois — Edmund Janes 
James, Ph.D., LL.D., President. William 
Low Pillsbury, A.M., Secretary of the Board 
of Trustees; Registrar. 

Peabody Education Fund — Samuel Ab- 
bott Green, M.D., LL.D., Secretary of the 
Trustees. 

West Virginia University — Daniel Board- 
man Purinton, Ph.D., LL.D., President. 

University of California — Henry Morse 
Stephens, A.M., Professor of History; Direc- 
tor of University Extension. 

University of Minnesota — Cyrus North- 
rop, LL.D., President. 

Wells College — Walter Irenaeus Lowe, 
Ph.D., Professor of History and Political 
Science. 

Boston University — William Edwards 
Huntington, D.D., LL.D., President. Hon. 
John Lewis Bates, LL.D., President of the 
Board of Trustees. William Fairfield War- 
ren, D.D., LL.D., Dean of the Faculty of 
Theology. Melville Madison Bigelow, Ph.D., 
LL.D., Dean of the Faculty of Law. 

University of Nebraska — Samuel Avery, 
Ph.D., LL.D., Chancellor; President of the 
University Senate. 

Purdue University — Winthrop Ellsworth 
Stone, Ph.D., LL.D., President. 

Swarthmore College — Joseph Swain, 
LL.D., President. 

Ursinus College — Rev. A. Edwin Keigwin, 
D.D., President. 

University of Cincinnati — William Pax- 
ton Burris, Ph.B., A.M., Dean of the College 
for Teachers; Professor of History and Prin- 
ciples of Education. 

Museum of Fine Arts — Arthur Fairbanks, 
Ph.D., Litt.D., Director. 

Normal College of the City of New York — 
George Samler Davis, LL.D., President. 
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Ohio State University. — William Oxley 
Thompson, D.D., LL.D., President. 

Stevens Institute of Technology — Alexan- 
der Crombie Humphreys, Sc.D., LL.D., Pres- 
ident of the Faculty and of the Board of 
Trustees. 

Syracuse University — James Roscoe Day, 
S.T.D., D.C.L., LL.D., Chancellor. 

Wilmington College — Albert J. Brown, 
A.M., President. 

Smith College — Laurenus Clark Seelye, 
D.D., LL.D., President. 

Vanderbilt University — James Hampton 
Kirkland, Ph.D., LL.D., D.C.L., Chancellor. 

Drury College — Adolf Augustus Berle, 
S.T.D. : 

Colorado School of Mines — Victor Clifton 
Alderson, Se.D., President. 

Wellesley College — Caroline Hazard, Litt. 
D., LL.D., President. Ellen Fitz Pendleton, 
A.M., Dean; Associate Professor of Mathe- 
matics. 

Johns Hopkins University — Ira Remsen, 
M.D., Ph.D., LL.D., D.C.L., President; Pro- 
fessor of Chemistry. R. Brent Keyser, Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trustees. 

University of Colorado — James Hutchins 
Baker, LL.D., President. 

Bryn Mawr College — M. Carey Thomas, 
Ph.D., LL.D., President. 

Case School of Applied Science — Charles 
Sumner Howe, Ph.D., D.Se., LL.D., Presi- 
dent. 

Drake University — Hill McClelland Bell, 
LL.D., President. 

Univergity of North Dakota — Frank 
LeRond McVey, Ph.D., President. 

University of Texas —Sidney Edward 
Mezes, Ph.D., President. 

The Woman’s College of Baltimore — Eu- 
gene Allen Noble, D.D., L.H.D., President. 

Leland Stanford Junior University — Hon. 
Horace Davis, LL.D., President of the Board 
of Trustees. 

North Carolina College of Agriculture and 
Mechanic Arts — Daniel Harvey Hill, Litt.D., 
President. 

Jewish Theological Seminary — Solomon 
Schechter, A.M., D.Litt., President. 

University of Nevada — Joseph Edward 
Stubbs, D.D., LL.D., President. 

Catholic University of America — Daniel 
William Shea, A.M., Ph.D., Professor of 
Physics; Dean of the Faculty of Sciences. 

Clark University — William Edward Story, 
Ph.D., Professor of Mathematics. Arthur 
Gordon Webster, Ph.D., D.Sc., LL.D., Pro- 
fessor of Physics. 

Pratt Institute — Frederic Bayley Pratt, 
A.M., Director. 

University of New Merico — Edward Dun- 
das McQueen Gray, A.M., Ph.D., President. 

University of Chicago — Harry Pratt Jud- 
son, LL.D., President. Martin A. Ryerson, 
LL.B., President of the Board of Trustees. 
William Gardner Hale, LL.B., Professor and 
Head of the Department of Latin. 


University of Arizona — Kendrick Charles 
Babcock, A.M., Ph.D., President and Pro- 
fessor of History and Economics. 

North Carolina State Normal and Industrial 
College —Julius Isaac Faust, Ph.B., President. 

Colonial Society of Massachusetts — Henry 
Herbert Edes, A.M., Treasurer. 

University of Oklahoma — Arthur Grant 
Evans, D.D., President. 

Radcliffe College — William Elwood Byerly 
Ph.D., Chairman of the Academic Board; 
Perkins Professor of Mathematics in Harvard 
University. 

University of Montana — Clyde Augustus 
Duniway, Ph.D., President. 

Adelphi College — Charles Herbert Lever- 
more, Ph.D., President. 

Clarkson School of Technology — William 
Sleeper Aldrich, M.E., Director. 

Simmons College — Henry Lefavour, Ph.D., 
LL.D., President. 

Clark College — James P. Porter, Ph.D., 
Acting Dean; Assistant Professor of Psy- 
chology. 

Carnegie Institution of Washington — 
Robert Simpson Woodward, C.E., Ph.D., 
Se.D., LL.D., President. 

General Education Board — John Davison 
Rockefeller, Jr., A.B. 

Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement 
of Teaching -— Henry Smith Pritchett, Sc.D., 
Ph.D., LL.D., President. 

American Academy in Rome — Frank 
Miles Day, S8.B., Lecturer on Architectural 
Design in Harvard University. 


ACADEMIC COSTUME. 


Delegates and Members of Faculties 
will wear Academic Costume at the In- 
augural Ceremonies on Wednesday 
morning in the College Yard, and at the 
Presentation of Delegates on Thursday 
morning in Sanders Theatre; for all 
other occasions, the ordinary afternoon 
or evening dress appropriate to the hour. 


The Harvard Corporation adopted on 
Dec. 2, 1902, the following scheme of 
costume which was concurred in by the 
Overseers, April 8, 1903. 

Holders of degrees from Harvard 
University are entitled to wear the aca- 
demic costume described below: 

Gowns. A.B., S.B., and B.A.S. — 
Black worsted stuff, with pointed 
sleeves. A.M. and S.M. — Black silk, 
or worsted stuff, with long closed sleeves. 
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Ph.D., S.D., M.D.V., D.M.D., M.D., 
LL.B., S.T.D., D.D., LL.D. — Black 
silk, or worsted stuff, with round open 
sleeves, faced down the front with black 
velvet, and with three black velvet bars 
across each sleeve. The school in which 
the degree was given is designated on all 
gowns by a double crow’s-foot placed 
on each side in front near the collar, and 
in color distinctive of the school, thus: 
Arts, white; Science, gold yellow; Phil- 
osophy, dark blue; Agriculture, golden 
brown; Veterinary Medicine, gray; Den- 
tal Medicine, lilac; Medicine, green; 
Law, purple; Theology, scarlet; honor- 
ary LL.D. and D.D., a triple crow’s- 
foot on each side. 

Hoods. For all ordinary degrees: 
black, the material being that of the 
gown, lined with crimson silk; three feet 
long for Bachelors, three and a half for 
Masters, four for Doctors and for the 
degrees of LL.B. and S.T.B. For honor- 
ary degrees; black cloth lined with crim- 
son silk. 

Caps. For all degrees: the usual aca- 
demic cap of black cloth with a black 
tassel. Or, for Professors, Assistant Pro- 
fessors, and other members of the Uni- 
versity Council, the square soft cap of 
velvet. 

Members of the University Council, 
not doctors, or holding no degree from 
this University, are authorized to wear 
the doctor’s gown with double crow’s- 
foot of the color of the Department to 
which they belong. 

Candidates for degrees may wear, on 
the day of their presentation, the gown, 
but not the hood, of the degree then to 
be received. 


The Final Entertamments. 
At 1 o’clock the Harvard Club of 


Boston entertained at luncheon its own 
members and visiting alumni. At 1.30 
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President and Mrs. Lowell held in the 
Faculty Room a reception, with lunch- 
eon, to Delegates and Members of Fac- 
ulties. In the early afternoon guides 
were provided for such of the strangers 
as wished to visit the more distant parts 
of the University. Between 3.30 and 
5.30 there was a tea at the Medical 
School, at which at least 4000 persons 
were present, and had, besides social 
intercourse, the opportunity to visit the 
unrivaled buildings of the School. In the 
evening at 7.30, the President and Fel- 
lows gave a dinner to the Delegates. It 
was held in the Living-Room of the Har- 
vard Union, with extra tables laid in the 
Ladies’ Dining-Room. About 330 per- 
sons attended, all coming into the Liv- 
ing-Room when the speaking began. 
President Lowell was host and toast- 
master. He called on the following 
speakers: Mr. Bryce, the British Am- 
bassador; Prof. Bédier, Collége de 
France; Prof. Meyer, Berlin; Pres. Pat- 
ton, Princeton Theological Seminary; 
Prof. Gummere, Haverford College; 
Pres. Garfield, Williams; Pres. Alder- 
man, Virginia; Prof. H. Morse Stephens, 
University of California. It was half- 
past eleven before the gathering broke up. 

From first to last the celebration went 
off with perfect smoothness. Its manage- 
ment was alert and business-like, yet 
there was no sacrificing of dignity. And 
there was a certain spontaneity, as of an 
exercise performed joyously for the first 
time, which one lacks in Old World cere- 
monies. It showed that democracy can 
organize a festival which is at once dig- 
nified and democratic. 


Presivents of Harvard. 


1. Henry Dunster} 1640-1654 
2. Charles Chauncy* 1654-1671-2 
8. Leonard Hoart 1672-1674-5 
4. Uriah Oakes* 1675-1681 
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5. John Rogers* 1682-1684 16. John Thornton Kirkland} 

6. Increase Mathert 1685-1701 1810-1828 

7. Charles Morton (vice-pres.)* 17. Josiah Quincyt 1829-1845 
1697-1698 18. Edward Everett} 1846-1849 

8. Samuel Willard (vice-pres.) 19. Jared Sparks 1849-1853 
1700-1707 20. James Walkert 1853-1860 

9. John Leverett* 1707-8-1724 21. Cornelius Conway Felton* 

10. Benjamin Wadsworth* 1860-1862 
1725-1736-7 22. Thomas Hill} 1862-1868 

11. Edward Holyoke* 1737-1769 23. Charles William Eliot} 1869-1909 

12. Samuel Locke} 1770-1773 24. Abbott Lawrence Lowell 

13. Samuel Langdon} 1774-1780 1909- 

14. Joseph Willard* 1781-1804 *Died in office. T Resigned. 


15. Samuel Webber* 1806-1810 
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Meeting of Sept. 28, 1909. 

The Treasurer reported the receipt of 
$65,450.83 in cash and securities valued 
at $934,549.17 from the estate of Gor- 
don McKay, on account of the bequest 
of Mr. McKay to establish the Gordon 
McKay Endowment. 

The Treasurer presented the follow- 
ing letter : 

Boston, July 20th, 1909. 
Charles F. Adams, 2nd, Esq., 
Treasurer, Harvard College, 
50 State Street, Boston, Mass. 
Dear Mr. Adams, 

To commemorate the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of its graduation, the Class of 1884 has accumu- 
lated a fund of $100,000, to be presented as a gift 
to Harvard College. “ 

On account of this fund I am handing you here- 
with a check on the Bay State Trust Company of 
Boston, for $82,450. You may expect to receive 
payments for the remainder of this fund as 
follows : 

Before Commencement Day, 1910, $15,900 

“ “ 


“ 1911, 1000 
u se “1912, 250 
“ “ “ 1913, 100 
“ “ “1914, 100 
of “ “ 1915, 100 
as * “1916, 100 


making a total of $100,000. 
1 Extracts. 





Subscriptions were received to this fund upon 
the following understanding of the conditions 
that should govern its administration, namely : 

That the fund should be presented as a gift to 
Harvard College, the principal to be invested and 
to be known as the Class of 1884 Fund; the use 
of the income to be unrestricted in the hands of 
the President and Fellows of Harvard College, 
excepting in so far that it shall be used for the 
benefit of Harvard College as distinguished from 
Harvard University. 

With the request that you will be kind enough 
to acknowledge receipt of the enclosed remittance 
and that you will indicate to me that the condi- 
tions of the gift are understood and acceptable to 
the Corporation, I remain 

Yours very truly, 
(Signed) Taoomas K. Cummins, 
Secretary. 


Whereupon it was Voted that the thanks 
of the President and Fellows be sent to 
the Class of 1884 for the generous and 
welcome gift of the “ Class of 1884 Fund” 
and that the said fund be established in 
the records and accounts of the Uni- 
versity under the terms stated in the fore- 
going letter. 

The Treasurer reported the receipt of 
$15,000 from Mrs. Anna C. Rumrill to 
establish the James A. Rumrill Scholar- 
ships in accordance with the terms of a 
letter entered in the records of June 29, 
1909, — and it was Voted that the thanks 
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of the President and Fellows be sent to 
Mrs. Rumrill for her generous and wel- 
come gift. 

The Treasurer reported the receipt of 
$10,000 from Mr. Charles Frohman, and 
it was Voted that the thanks of the Pre- 
sident and Fellows be sent to Mr. Froh- 
man for his generous and welcome gift. 

The Treasurer reported the receipt 
from the estates of Miss Mary P. Ropes 
and Miss Eliza O. Ropes of $10,781.66, 
their annuity No. 5604 of the Massachu- 
setts Hospital Life Insurance Company, 
for a scholarship to be known as the 
Nathaniel Ropes, Jr., Scholarship Fund ; 


Paa4 


and the receipt of $5550.50 from the es- 
tate of Miss Eliza O. Ropes, the amount 
of dividends, with interest, on 366 shares 
of the Boston and Maine Railroad Com- 
mon Stock in accordance with the fol- 
lowing clause in her will: 


2. To Harvard College, Cambridge, Massachu- 

setts. 

(a) I give all my Boston and Maine Railroad 
Common Stock to endow or to assist in endowing 
a Professorship to be known as the Nathaniel 
Ropes Chair of Political Economy. If the income 
from the stock is more than sufficient for the 
support of the Professorship, the Peabody Mu- 
seum of Archaeology and Ethnology, of which 
Professor F. W. Putnam is the Curator, to annu- 
ally receive the surplus. 


The Treasurer reported the receipt 
of $3000 from the estate of Rev. Au- 
gustus Woodbury in accordance with 
the following extract from his will: 


4. To pay to the President and Fellows of Har- 
vard College in Cambridge, Massachusetts, the 
sum of $3000, of which $2000 shall be taken to es- 
tablish a scholarship in said College to be named 
the ‘‘ Augustus Woodbury Scholarship,’’ the in- 
come of which shall be given to such student in 
said College as the President and Fellows may se- 
lect, the prfinary conditions being that such stu- 
dent shall have been prepared for college at Phil- 
lips Exeter Academy in Exeter, New Hampshire; 
the remainder, $1000, to be used for the benefit of 
the “‘ Divinity School ’’ in Harvard University, in 
such manner and for such purposes as the Faculty 
of said ‘‘ Divinity School ’’ shall see fit. And I re- 
quest the corporation of the Colleges above men- 
tioned in sections 2, 3 & 4 of this item, to allow 
the funds for scholarships in their respective in- 
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stitutions to accumulate before the incomeis paid 
as directed; to wit—... that in Harvard Col- 
lege to accumulate for four years from the date 
of receipt, to the end that one scholarship in one 
or other of said colleges shall be assigned annu- 
ally and with'the hope that such scholarship will 
be considered a worthy object of attainment by 
some member of the graduating class of Phillips 
Exeter Academy, and thus become an incentive 
to diligence in study. 


Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to the Society for 
Promoting Theological Education for 
its welcome gift of $2076.96 “for the 
purchase of books for the Library of the 
Divinity School and for the administra- 
tion of said Library.” 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to Professor Edward 
C. Pickering for his generous gift of 
$1000 for immediate use at the Observ- 
atory. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to Mrs. Henry 
Draper of New York for her additional 
gifts of $1633.33, received since June 11, 
1909, towards the expenses at the Ob- 
servatory of Harvard University on 
account of the Draper Memorial. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to Mr. Oliver Ames 
for his gift of $500 for present use at the 
Botanic Garden and Botanical Museum. 

Voted that the anonymous gift of $500 
for present use at the Botanic Garden 
and Botanical Museum, be gratefully 
accepted. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to the Trustees of 
the Massachusetts Society for Promoting 
Agriculture for their fourth quarterly 
payment of $625 for the year 1908-09, 
on account of their annual gift of $2500 
to the Arnold Arboretum in accordance 
with their offer of July 10, 1908. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to the Trustees of 
the Massachusetts Society for Promoting 
Agriculture for their first half-yearly 
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payment of $600 for the year 1909-10, 
on account of their annual gift of $1200 
to enable Professor Theobald Smith to 
continue his experiments on bovine tu- 
berculosis, in accordance with their 
offer of April 16, 1909. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to Mr. John E. 
Thayer for his gift of $500, his seventh 
annual gift of the same amount towards 
the ‘‘Bermuda Biological Station for 
Research.” 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to Miss Abby A. 
Bradley for her gift of $600 to be added 
to the income of the William L. Bradley 
Fund. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to Professor Jere- 
miah Smith for his fourth gift of $250 
for the year 1908-09 to be credited to the 
account of Scholarship Money Returned 
in the Law School. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to the Harvard Club 
of Cleveland for its gift of $400 for the 
Scholarship of the Harvard Club of 
Cleveland for 1908-09. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to the Harvard Club 
of St. Louis for its gift of $150, the sec- 
ond instalment for the Scholarship of 
the Harvard Club of St. Louis for 1908- 
09. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to the Harvard Club 
of Hawaii for its gift of $150, for the 
Scholarship of the Harvard Club of 
Hawaii for 1909-10. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to the Harvard Club 
of Fitchburg for its gift of $158.50 for 
the Scholarship of the Harvard Club of 
Fitchburg for 1909-10. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to the Harvard Club 
of Lowell for its gift of $300 for two schol- 
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arships, of $150 each, for the year 1909- 
10. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to the Harvard 
Club of New Jersey for its gift of $125, 
one half of the prize offered by that Club 
to that student from New Jersey entering 
the Freshman Class in Harvard College 
in the fall of 1909 who has passed the 
best examinations. 

oted that the gift of $100, from the 
Dante Society, for the Dante Prize for 
1908-09, be gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to the Department 
of English for its gift of $201 for the pur- 
chase of English plays for the College 
Library. 

Voted that the gift of $100, from Mr. 
William Phillips, his sixth annual gift of 
the same amount for the purchase of 
books on London, be gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the gift of $58.84, from 
Professor A. C. Coolidge, for the pur- 
chase of books on the history of France, 
Germany, and Morocco, be gratefully 
accepted. 

Voted that the gift of $23.18, from Mr. 
Edgar H. Wells, for the purchase of a 
collection of Confederate Military His- 
tories, be gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the gift of $50, from the 
Division of Philosophy, for the purchase 
of books for the Library of Philosophy 
in Emerson Hall, be gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the anonymous gift of $25 
for the purchase of books on Algiers, be 
gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the gift of $25, from Mr. 
F. A. Delano, for the purchase, of books 
for the Political Economy Library, be 
gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the gift of $168.94 from 
Professor A. C. Coolidge, for additional 
services at the College Library, be grate- 
fully accepted. 

Voted that the gift of $77.67, from Mr. 
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Augustus Hemenway, for improvements 
in the lecture-room of the Peabody 
Museum of American Archeology and 
Ethnology, be gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the anonymous gift of $25, 
the second payment towards the return 
of aid received while a student in Har- 
vard College, to be used to aid an under- 
graduate, be gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to each giver to- 
wards loans to needy Freshmen. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presidgnt 
and Fellows be sent to each giver to- 
wards equipping a special room in Em- 
erson Hall as a part of the Psychological 
Laboratory, for the study of the vision 
of animals. 

The President reported that the organ 
in Appleton Chapel was being repaired 
at a cost of about $1450, and that this 
charge had been assumed by a graduate 
of the College. Whereupon it was Voted 
that the thanks of the President and 
Fellows be sent to the anonymous giver 
for his generous contribution. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to Mrs. Allen Dan- 
forth for her welcome gift of Mr. Dan- 
forth’s desk and chair, and of his collec- 
tion of photographs. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to Mrs. Lottie B. 
Serviss for the welcome gift of more than 
200 bound volumes and a number of 
pamphlets from the library of the late 
Schuyler B Serviss, A.M., 1903, these 
having been given by his family to the 
Department of Physics as a memorial 
collection. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to Katharine P. 
Loring and Anna P. Jackson for the por- 
trait of Professor Asa Gray painted by 
Healy, which they have given to the Col- 


_ lege in accordance with Mrs. Gray’s 


expressed wish. 


The publication of the Quarterly Jour- 
nal of Economics having been taken over 
by the Publication Office of the Uni- 
versity, the President and Fellows desire 
to record their high appreciation of the 
loyalty and efficiency with which the 
Journal has been served by its former 
publisher, Mr. George H. Ellis. 

Voted to appoint Professor David G. 
Lyon to represent Harvard University 
on the joint Committee of the University 
and the Boston Museum of Fine Arts in 
charge of excavations in Egypt. 

The President presented a report by 
the Committee consisting of Drs. H. B. 
Howard, Henry A. Christian, and David 
Cheever, on the organization of a clinic 
at the Harvard Medical School, and it 
was Voted that the Harvard Clinic be 
established in accordance with the re- 
commendations of the report. 

Voted to appoint the following Instruc- 
tors for one year from Sept. 1, 1909: 
Walter John Risley, in Mathematics; 
Allen French, in English; Frank Wilson 
Cheney Hersey, in English; Sidney 
Curtis, in English. 

Voted to appoint the following As- 
sistants for one year from Sept. 1, 1909: 
Malcolm McLeod, in English; William 
Orcutt Hubbard, in English; Roger 
Labaree Lewis, in English; David Locke 
Webster, in Elementary Mechanics; 
Howard Hastings Carroll, in Drawing 
and Descriptive Geometry. 

Voted to appoint Alfred Vincent Kid- 
der, Austin Teaching Fellow in An- 
thropology for one year from Sept. 1, 
1909. 

Voted to appoint Harry Moore Hack- 
ett, Supervising Lumberman at the 
Harvard Forest for one year from Sept. 
1, 1909. 

Voted to appoint Winthrop John 
Vanleuven Osterhout, Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Botany for five years from Sept. 
1, 1909. 
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The President nominated the follow- 
ing persons to be members of Adminis- 
trative Boards for 1909-10, and it was 
Voted to appoint them: 


Harvard College. 

Byron Satterlee Hurlbut, A.M., Dean; Robert 
Wheeler Willson, Ph.D ; Charles Pomeroy Parker, 
A.B. ; Robert DeCourcy Ward, A.M. ; Theodore 
Lyman, Ph.D. ; John Goddard Hart, A.M. ; Wil- 
liam Richard Castle, Jr., A B. 

Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. 

Charles Homer Haskins, Ph.D., Dean; William 
Morris Davis, 8.D., Ph.D.; Edward Laurens 
Mark, Ph.D., LL.D.; Herbert Weir Smyth, 
Ph.D.; George Lyman Kittredge, A.B., LL.D. ; 
Hugo Miinsterberg, Ph.D., LL.D.; Edwin Fran- 
cis Gay, Ph.D.; John Albrecht Walz, Ph.D.; 
Gregory Paul Baxter, Ph.D. 

Lawrence Scientific School and the Graduate 
School of Applied Science. 

Wallave Clement Sabine, 8.D., Dean; Edward 
Laurens Mark, Ph.D., LL.D. ; Herbert Langford 
Warren, A.M.; Frank Lowell Kennedy, A.B., 
8.B. ; Edward Vermilye Huntington, Ph.D. ; Ar- 
thur Edwin Kennelly, 8c.D., ALM; Henry Lloyd 
Smyth, A.B., C.E.; Richard Thornton Fisher, 
A.B.. M.F ; Hector James Hughes, A.B., 8.B. 

Medical School. 

Henry Asbury Christian, M.D., Dean ; Charles 
Montraville Green, M.D.; Francis Bishop Har- 
rington, M.D. ; George Gray Sears, M.D. ; Frank 
Burr Mallory, M.D. ; John Lovett Morse, M.D. ; 
Walter Bradford Cannon, M.D. ; John Warren, 
M.D. ; Elmer Ernest Southard, M.D. 


Dental School. 

Eugene Hanes Smith, D.M.D., Dean; Charles 
Albert Brackett, D.M.D.; Edward Cornelius 
Briggs, D.M.D., M.D. ; William Parker Cooke, 
D.M.D. ; William Henry Potter, D.M.D. ; Waldo 
Elias Boardman, D.M.D.; Harold DeWitt Cross, 
D.M.D. ; Amos Irving Hadley, D.M.D. 

The election of James Jackson Storrow 
and William Roscoe Thayer as members 
of the Board of Trustees of the Harvard 
Union to fill vacancies having been duly 
certified to this Board,— it was Voted to 
confirm said election. 

Voted to grant the request of Professor 
F. W. Taussig for leave of absence for 
the academic year 1909-10, in accord- 
ance with the rules established by this 
Board May 31, 1880. 

Voted to rescind the vote of April 12, 
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1909, granting leave of absence to Pro- 
fessor W. Z. Ripley for the second half of 
the academic year 1909-10. 

Voted that the title of Ralph Hayward 
Keniston be changed from Instructor in 
French to Instructor in Romance Lan- 
guages. 

Voted to rescind the following appoint- 
ments for one year from Sept. 1, 1909: 
R. E. Merwin, as Austin Teaching Fel- 
low in Anthropology; C. B. Thompson, 
as Assistant in Economics; C. L. Thorn- 
dike, as Assistant in Mechanical Draw- 
ing and Descriptive Geometry. 

The following resignations were re- 
ceived and accepted: Abram Piatt An- 
drew, Jr., as Assistant Professor of Eco- 
nomics, David C. Rogers, as Instructor 
in Social Ethics. 

Voted to appoint Frank Randall Green, 
Manager of the University Dining-Halls 
for one year from Sept. 1, 1909. 

Voted to appoint Richard Ames, Secre- 
tary of the Law School for one year from 
Sept, 1, 1909. 

Voted to appoint the following Lectur- 
ers for one year from Sept. 1, 1909: 
Nathan Matthews, on Municipal Govern- 
ment; George Grafton Wilson, on Inter- 
national Law; Edwin Katzenellenbogen, 
on Abnormal Psychology. 


Meeting of Oct. 11, 1909. 

The Treasurer presented a letter from 
Mrs. Charles Elliott Perkins (Edith F. 
Perkins), dated Oct. 5, 1909, offering 
the sum of $30,000 in trust, for the es- 
tablishment of scholarships in Harvard 
University for students from Iowa, the 
scholarships to be forever known and de- 
signated as the “Charles Elliott Perkins 
Scholarships.”” Whereupon it was Voted 
that Mrs. Perkins’s generous offer be 
gratefully accepted in accordance with 
the terms stated in her letter, and that 
she be assured of the earnest purpose 
of this Board to accomplish her desires 
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for the benefit of the State of Iowa in such 
manner as shall render her foundation 
an effective and perpetual memorial. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to Mr. Frank Gra- 
ham Thomson for his gift of $2500, the 
first instalment on account of his gener- 
ous offer of $5000 a year for ten years for 
instruction in Municipal Government, in 
addition to that already given. 

Voted that the anonymous gift of 
$1250, for immediate use in the Depart- 
ment of the Ethics of the Social Ques- 
tions, be gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the gift of $600, for the Fel- 
lowship of the Cercle Frangais de ’Uni- 
versité Harvard for 1909-10, be grate- 
fully accepted. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to Mrs. Henry 
Draper of New York for her additional 
gift of $400, received Oct. 11, 1909, 
towards the expenses at the Observatory 
of Harvard University on account of the 
Draper Memorial. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to the Harvard Club 
of Chicago for its gift of $300 for the 
Scholarship of the Harvard Club of Chi- 
cago for 1908-09. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to the Harvard Club 
of Indiana for its gift of $200 for the 
Scholarship of the Harvard Club of In- 
diana for 1909-10. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to Mrs. Guy Lowell 
for her generous and most successful ser- 
vices in decorating the Harvard Union on 
the occasion of the dinner given by the 
Corporation in honor of the delegates 
present at the Inauguration. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to the Boston Ele- 
vated Railway Company for their effi- 
cient. service of passengers on the occa- 
sion of the Inauguration of the President, 
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and for their courtesy in taking measures 
to reduce the ordinary noise caused by 
cars in the neighboring streets, during the 
Inaugural Ceremonies in the College 
Yard. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to the ‘Trustees and 
Members of the Harvard Union for the 
large use of their building which was 
kindly permitted on the occasion of the 
Inauguration of the President. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to the Members of 
Memorial Hall and Randall Hall for 
their generous submission to the incon- 
venience caused to the Members of both 
Halls by the closing of Memorial Hall on 
Oct. 5 and 6. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to the Harvard Club 
of San Francisco for its gift of $150, the 
first instalment for the Scholarship of the 
Harvard Club of San Francisco for the 
year 1909-10. 

Voted that the thanks of the President 
and Fellows be sent to each giver towards 
the expenses of dedicating the new build- 
ing at the Dental School. 

Voted to amend the Sixteenth Statute 
of the University by striking out of the 
first sentence the words “an evening” 
and substituting the word “a,” so that 
the sentence shall read as follows: “* Daily 
prayers are held in the Chapel on week 
days, and a service on Sundays, during 
term time.” Voted to communicate the 
foregoing amendment to the Board of 
Overseers that they may consent thereto 
if they see fit. 

Voted to inform the Faculty of Law 
that this Board is not willing to consent 
to the matriculation of women. 

The resignation of Jeremiah Smith as 
Story Professor of Law was received and 
accepted to take effect Sept. 1, 1910. 
Voted to appoint Jeremiah Smith, A.M., 
LL.D. Story Professor of Law Emeritus, 
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from Sept. 1, 1910. Voted to communi- 
cate this appointment to the Board of 
Overseers that they may consent thereto 
if they see fit. 

Voted that the title of Franklin W. 
White be changed from Assistant in 
Clinical Medicine to Instructor in Clin- 
ical Medicine 

Voted to rescind the appointment of 
Stanley Alfred Mellor as Assistant in 
Philosophy for one year from Sept. 1, 
1909. 

Voted to appoint Percy Waldron Long, 
Instructor in English for one year from 
Sept. 1, 1909. 

Voted to appoint the following Assist- 
ants in English for one year from Sept. 1, 
1909: Harry Miner Ives, Roger Sherman 
Loomis, Robert Wheaton Coues. 

Voted to appoint Arthur Isaac Ken- 
dall, Ph.D., Instructor in Preventive 
Medicine and Hygiene for one year from 
Sept. 1, 1909. 

Voted to appoint Harold Lindsay 
Amoss, Assistant in Preventive Medicine 
and Hygiene for one year from Sept. 1, 
1909. 

Voted to appoint for one year from 
Sept. 1, 1909, Robert Tucker Moffat, 
D.M.D., Instructor in Porcelain Work; 
Albert Benton Jewell, D.M.D., In- 
structor in Operative Dentistry ; Forrest 
Greenwood Eddy, D.M.D., Instructor 
in Operative Dentistry; Timothy Otis 
Loveland, D.M.D., Instructor in Oper- 
ative Dentistry; Eugene Barry Wyman, 
D.M.D., Demonstrator of Operative 
Dentistry; Varaztad Hovhaness Kazan- 
jian, D.M.D., Demonstrator of Prosthe- 
tic Dentistry; Nathan Anthony Estes, 
D.M.D., Assistant in Operative Dentis- 
try; Otis Shaw Smith, D.M.D., Assistant 
in Operative Dentistry. 

Voted to appoint the following Proctors 
for one year from Sept. 1, 1909: Louis 
Allard, H. V. Amberg, R. L. Bacon, I. 
W. Bailey, D. V. Baker, J. C. Barnes, H. 
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A. Bellows, H. E. Bigelow, Dana Bran- 
nan, E. R. Brumley, E. W. Carman, M. 
T. Copeland, H. H. Crabtree, Spencer 
Ervin, D. G. Field, F. H. Fobes, R. F. 
Foerster, R. W. French, J. S. Galbraith, 
Bradley Goodyear, T. M. Gordon, H. L. 
Gray, R. B. Gregg, L. W. Hackett, 
Thomas Hall, K. B. Hawkins, A. N. 
Holcombe, R. B. Hull, C. P. Huse, F. C. 
Irving, C. N. Jackson, Eliot Jones, S. F. 
Kimball, F. A. Laws, R. L. Lewis, J. R. 
Lazenby, G. L. Lincoln, D. P. Lock- 
wood, O. L. M. H. Lyding, J. M. R. 
Lyeth, Benton MacKaye, L. R. Martin- 
eau, Jr., R. H. Miller, N. C. Nash, Jr., 
L. B. Packard, W. H. Pollak, C. R. Post, 
W. G. Reed, Jr., John Reynolds, Jr., C. 
T. Ryder, P. W. Saxton, K. K. Smith, T. 
T. Smith, H. B. Stimson, R. T. Swaine, 
W. W. Thayer, M. deS. Verdi, John 
Weare, W. S. Weeks, R. W. Whidden. 
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Annual Meeting, Sept. 29, 1909. 

The following 20 members were pre- 
sent: The President of the Board; the 
President of the University; the Treas- 
urer of the University; Messrs. Elliott, 
Endicott, Farley, Fish, L. A. Frothing- 
ham, Gaston, Grant, W. Lawrence, 
Loring, Peabody, Rand, Richardson, 
Sexton, Swayze, J. C. Warren, W. War- 
ren, Wigglesworth. 

Judge Loring, on behalf of the Com- 
mittee on Elections, reported that the 
following persons had been duly chosen 
at the Election on last Commencement 
Day as members of the Board of Over- 
seers: For the term of six years, ending 
on Commencement Day, 1915: Howard 
Elliott, 915 votes; William L. Richard- 
son, 821 votes; John Pierpont Morgan, 
Jr., 817 votes; George Wigglesworth, 
797 votes; Francis J. Swayze, 783 votes. 
For the term of two years, ending on 

1 Extracts. 
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Commencement Day, 1911: Lawrence 
E. Sexton, 768 votes. For the term of one 
year, ending on Commencement Day, 
1910: John Wells Farley, 619 votes; — 
and the Board Voted to accept said re- 
port, and the foregoing persons were duly 
declared to be members of the Board of 
Overseers. 

The Board proceeded to the election 
of a President for the ensuing year, and 
ballots having been given in, it appeared 
that John D. Long had received 18 votes, 
being all that were cast, and he was de- 
clared elected. 

The President of the University pre- 
sented the vote of the President and Fel- 
lows of Sept. 28, 1909, appointing the Ad- 
ministrative Boards for 1909-10; — and 
the Board Voted to consent to this vote. 

The President of the University pre- 
sented the vote of the President and Fel- 
lows of Sept. 28, 1909, that a Harvard 
clinic be established at the Harvard 
Medical School, in accordance with the 
recommendations of the report by a 
Committee, consisting of Doctors H. B. 
Howard, Henry A. Christian, and David 
Cheever, and after debate thereon the 
Board Voted to consent to this vote. 

Winthrop John Vanleuven Osterhout 
was confirmed as Assistant Professor of 
Botany for five years from Sept. 1, 1909. 

Judge Loring presented and read the 
report of the Special Committee,’ to 
whom was referred the vote of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows of April 19, 1909, in 
relation to the establishment of the de- 
gree of “ Doctor of Law” in the Harvard 
Law School, with the recommendation 
that the Board do not consent to said 
vote, and after debate thereon, the Board 
Voted to accept said report, and to adopt 
the recommendation thereof. 

The President of the University pre- 


sented the votes of the President and Fel- 


1 This Report was printed in the Graduates’ 
Magazine for September, p. 207. — Ep. 


lows of September 28, 1909, conferring 
Honorary Degrees upon 31 persons, pro- 
vided they be present at the Inauguration 
of the President on Oct. 6, 1909, and 
upon the recommendation of the Special 
Committee upon Honorary Degrees, ap- 
pointed by the President of the Board at 
the meeting of the Board on June 23, 
1909, the Board Voted to consent to said 
votes. 


Stated Meeting, Oct. 13, 1909. 

The following 22 members were pre- 
sent: The President of the Board; the 
President of the University; the Treas- 
urer of the University; Messrs. Delano, 
Elliott, Endicott, P. R. Frothingham, 
Grant, A. A. Lawrence, W. Lawrence, 
Loring, Markham, Peabody, Rand, Rich- 
ardson, Sexton, Shattuck, Storey,Swayze, 
J.C. Warren, W. Warren, Wigglesworth. 

The Board consented to the appoint- 
ment of Jeremiah Smith, A.M., LL.D., 
as Story Professor of Law, Emeritus, 
from Sept. 1, 1910. 

The President of the University pre- 
sented the vote of the President and Fel- 
lows of Oct. 11, 1909, amending the Six- 
teenth Statute of the University by strik- 
ing out of the first sentence the words 
“an evening”’ and substituting the word 
“a,” so that the sentence shall read as 
follows: “‘ Daily prayers are held in the 
Chapel on week days, and a service on 
Sundays, during term time ”; —and after 
debate thereon, the Board Voted to con- 
sent to this vote. 


DEPARTMENTS, SCHOOLS, 
MUSEUMS. 
DENTAL SCHOOL. 
Research Work. 

Research work in dentistry by men 
properly equipped with education and 
training has been carried on in the past 
in a much more limited way than in the 
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broader field of medicine. There are 
several reasons for this. In the first place 
money is necessary in order to enable 
men to devote their time to scientific 
work, and endowment funds for this pur- 
pose have not been at hand. Further- 
more, men with a broad clinical or labor- 
atory training have preferred to work 
either on problems in medicine or else to 
devote their entire attention to the clinical 
side of the profession. ‘The result natur- 
ally follows that progress has not been 
as rapid in scientific dentistry as the pro- 
fession could wish, for progress in medi- 
cine, in dentistry, or in any other science 
is determined in a large measure by the 
amount and the character of the research 
work that is done. This is not intended 
to convey the idea that dentistry has not 
progressed in a wonderful way in the last 
25 years, for it has, but progress has been 
more marked in the development of 
mechanics and technique rather than in 
the fields of prevention, therapeutics, and 
search for the basic principles governing 
the pathological conditions met with. 

An attempt to solve some of these 
dental problems is necessary from both 
an economical and a humanitarian stand- 
point. In these days not only the dental 
profession but the thinking public as 
well are being impressed with the need of 
scientific research in dental pathology, 
in therapeutics, and most of all in pre- 
ventive dentistry which is bound to be 
the dentistry of the future, just as pre- 
ventive medicine is to be the medicine of 
the future. 

To discover a means of gaining con- 
trol over dental caries or tooth decay is of 
vital importance, for not only are millions 
of dollars spent annually to check this 
destructive process but it produces much 
suffering both directly and indirectly. It 
is recognized to be a vital factor in the 
causation of many diseases. Hence, to 
gain control over this condition means 
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progress both in preventive dentistry and 
preventive medicine. The etiology of the 
condition popularly known as Riggs’s 
Disease, that béte noire of dentistry, is 
another problem which must be solved, 
for until this is definitely settled beyond 
dispute, the treatment can be only of in- 
different value. 

Prevention of pain in dental operations 
is a problem that deserves more thorough 
investigation, for in spite of improvement 
of technique thousands of people suffer 
daily from these operations. Only space 
forbids the discussion of many other sub- 
jects that demand investigation. 

That the need of dental research is be- 
ginning to be recognized is demonstrated 
by the fact that an endowment fund to 
be used for this purpose has been recently 
placed at the disposal of the Harvard 
Dental School. This work has com- 
menced already and is being done under 
the supervision of the Pathological De- 
partment of the Medical School. With 
the great facilities afforded by the labora- 
tories of this department and others of 
the School, as well as by the Pathological 
Laboratory of the City Hospital, work of 
great value ought to result. In addition, 
the new Harvard Dental School, with its 
splendid equipment and unsurpassed 
clinic, will furnish abundant material. 

As has been stated, research work un- 
der the provisions of the endowment fund 
is being now carried on by a graduate of 
the Harvard Dental School who is also a 
graduate in medicine. At present the eti- 
ology of Riggs’s Disease (Pyrrhoea Alve- 
olaris) is being worked upon, and at the 
same time experiments tending toward 
an improvement of its therapeutics are 
being. carried out. Experiments calcu- 
lated to improve the methods of tech- 
nique in dental pathology are also being 
pursued so that a more accurate scientific 
study of the tissues of the mouth can be 
made. Much investigation is needed on 
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the development of the teeth, and this 
has just been started. In addition to the 
work being done by the man just men- 
tioned, other men devoted to the Harvard 
Dental School and to the profession are 
carrying on independent investigations. 
A well known instructor in the School has 
recently published a paper proving in a 
convincing manner the important rela- 
tion which a healthy mouth bears to a 
healthy body, and he has under way some 
experiments which will probably show 
the great influence of the muscles of mas- 
tication on the development of the cranial 
bones. Still another instructor is doing 
valuable work at the Massachusetts Gen- 
eral Hospital, and he has shown an im- 
portant relation of the teeth to the tonsils 
and the tissues of the throat. Nor is this 
spirit of investigation confined to the 
graduates, for the dental students are 
showing an interest and while they are 
not fitted to do the best scientific work 
they may add something that will prove 
of value. In order to stimulate the spirit 
of research work, a research club is being 
formed, the details of which are being 
worked out, which is to be composed of a 
few of the best qualified men of the Senior 
Class. Each member will be given a pro- 
blem to work out during the year and 
the man who obtains the best results will 
be given proper recognition. 

In this way picked men will be trained 
for pursuing investigations, and when in- 
creased endowments are received, as un- 
doubtedly they will be, it will be possible 
more thoroughly to make use of the 
facilities at hand and thereby not only 
attract eminent men to the Harvard 
Dental School, but also as a result of this 
work greatly benefit humanity. 

L. M. S. Miner, d ’04, 


DIVINITY SCHOOL. 
The number of students registered in 
the Divinity School is 49, as follows: 


Graduates, 18; Seniors, 2; Middlers, 6; 
Juniors, 9; Special Students, 5; Andover 
students registered for Divinity School 
courses, 9. The total at the correspond- 
ing date last year was 34. The geograph- 
ical distribution is wide: Massachusetts, 
18; Iowa, Maine, 3 each; Illinois, 
Minnesota, New Hampshire, New York, 
Ohio, Rhode Island, 2 each; Indiana, 
Kansas, Michigan, Missouri, Nebraska, 
New Jersey, North Carolina, Oklahoma, . 
Oregon, 1 each; Canada, 2; Germany, 
Japan, 1 each. One of the Williams 
Fellowships is again this year held by a 
German student. 

Andover Theological Seminary and the 
Divinity School for the second time 
united in a common opening meeting in 
the Divinity Chapel, at which the ad- 
dress was made by Prof. E. Y. Hincks of 
Andover. The new president of the Sem- 
inary, Rev. Albert Parker Fitch, D.D., 
00, has begun his work; Rev. Daniel 
Evans, D.D., Abbot Professor of Theo- 
logy, is still abroad, and will not take up 
his teaching until the second half-year. 
The number of students registered is 10. 
The Andover courses are given in the 
Divinity Library and the Semitic Mu- 
seum, and this year as last Andover 
courses are chosen by a considerable 
number of Harvard students. ‘They 
count toward Harvard degrees. 

Andover Seminary has recently bought 
from the estate of Charles Eliot Norton 
a tract of 200,000 sq. ft., lying east of the 
Divinity School, accessible from Kirk- 
land Place, and bounded in part by 
Francis Ave. and Museum St. 

The eleventh session of the Summer 
School of Theology (July 7-22, 1909) 
had as its subject “Present Religious 
Conditions and Prospects,” and was un- 
der the general direction of Prof. W. W. 
Fenn, as chairman of the committee. 
The lectures, 42 in number, were given 
by President Eliot, Professors Toy, 
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Emerton, G. F. Moore, E. C. Moore, 
Miinsterberg, Wiener, Santayana, G. H. 
Parker, Ropes, Carver, and R. B. Perry, 
Dr. H. W. Morse, Rev. Richard Lempp, 
and Dr. S. A. Mellor. All the lecturers 
were connected with Harvard Univers- 
ity. 64 students were in attendance, of 
whom 61 were ministers, drawn from 11 
denominations, the Congregationalists 
with 16, and the Episcopalians with 14, 

- having the largest representations. ‘The 
students came from 15 states and from 
Canada. 

The lecture of President Eliot, on 
“The Religion of the Future,” and the 
two lectures of Mr. Lempp (now “ Re- 
petent”’ in the “Stift” at Tiibingen) on 
“Present Religious Conditions in Ger- 
many,” are published in the Harvard 
Theological Review for October, 1909, 
and January, 1910. 

The Divinity School has received an 
unrestricted bequest of $1000 from the es- 
tate of Rev. Augustus Woodbury, ¢ ’49. 

J. H. Ropes, ’89. 


GEOLOGY AND GEOGRAPHY. 

The seismograph placed in the base- 
ment of the geological section of the Uni- 
versity Museum in 1908 has proved to be 
very sensitive to distant shocks, the trem- 
ors of which affect the greater part of the 
globe. A postal card exchange of data 
concerning the times of occurrence of 
earthquakes and other earth movements 
is being established with certain stations, 
with a view to afford the basis for locat- 
ing the point of origin of shocks in unin- 
habited districts in eastern North Amer- 
ica and over the sea-floor, as well as to 
determine what movements are purely 
local and what are continental or world- 
wide in their distribution. The instru- 
ments are very sensitive to tilts, recording 
a very regular tilt of the ground in Cam- 
bridge from the southwest toward the 
northeast from sunrise until about 3 
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p. M. and in the reverse direction from 
the middle of the afternoon until the 
following .daybreak. A list of earth- 
quakes recorded at the station since its 
inception in April, 1908, will appear in 
the forthcoming annual report of the 
Museum of Comparative Zodélogy. 
J. B. Woodworth, s 94. 


THE GRADUATE SCHOOL OF ARTS AND 
SCIENCES 


The Graduate School of Arts and 
Sciences, 17 years domiciled in Univers- 
ity 10, has removed its headquarters to 
rooms 23 and 24, in the opposite or north- 
ern end of the building. Here more com- 
modious offices afford better facilities 
for administration and for the reception 
of students. Visits from friends and for- 
mer students who may be in Cambridge 
are always welcome. — The third Dean 
of the School, Prof. C. H. Haskins, h ’08, 
entered upon his duties at the beginning 
of September. ‘The new administration 
opens auspiciously with the largest 
attendance on record. The enrolment 
on Oct. 27, 1909, is 422, against 403, 
387, and 382 at the corresponding date 
in 1908, 1907, and 1906 respectively. 
The students in residence number 406, 
and there are 14 traveling fellows, and 
two other students who are conducting 
special investigations which require their 
absence from the University. There are 
236 first-year students; 103 second-year, 
52 third-year, 23 fourth-year, 6 fifth- 
year, and one each in a sixth and eighth 
year of attendance. 

The following American colleges and 
universities, other than Harvard, have 
each two or more representatives in the 
School: Acadia, Boston College, Buck- 
nell, Central. University of Kentucky, 
Clark, Cornell (N. Y.), Dalhousie, De 
Pauw, Knox, Lafayette, Lebanon Val- 
ley, Manitoba, Miami, Monmouth, Ne- 
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braska, Occidental, Otterbein, Pitts- 
burg, Rochester, St. Lawrence, Tor- 
onto, Vanderbilt, Virginia, Wabash, 
Wake Forest, Wesleyan (Conn.), Wil- 
mington, 2; Earlham, Hiram, Illinois, 
Minnesota, New Brunswick, North Car- 
olina, Ohio Northern, Oregon, 3; Bos- 
ton University, Charleston, Georgia, 
Mount Allison, Oberlin, Ohio Wesleyan, 
Western Reserve, 4; Brown, California, 
Columbia, Ohio State, Texas, ‘Tufts, 
Yale, 5; Indiana, Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, Michigan, Missouri, 
Northwestern, 6; Bowdoin, Chicago, 
Kansas, Princeton, Syracuse, Williams, 
7; Haverford, 8; Dartmouth, 9; Am- 
herst, 12. — Foreign universities send 
19 of their graduates, not to mention a 
number of the graduates of American 
colleges who have devoted from one to 
several semesters to study in the univers- 
ities of Europe. — The number of stu- 
dents in the School who hold one or more 
Harvard degrees is 181, as follows: A.B. 
only, 69; S.B., 8; A.B. and A.M., 35; 
A.B., A.M., Ph.D., 1; A.B., A.M., 
S.T.B., 1; A.B., M.D., 1; A.B., A.M., 
M.D., 1;S.M., 1; S.T.B. only, 3; LL.B. 
only, 1; A.M. only, 55; A.M., Ph.D., 3; 
Ph.D. only, 2. Of these, 110, exactly the 
same number as last year, hold a Har- 
vard Bachelor’s degree as their first 
degree: A.B., 102; S.B., 8. There are 
also 11 Harvard College Seniors on 
leave of absence who are admitted as 
candidates for a “postponed”? A.M., 
their records for A.B. being complete, 
or (in one case only) lacking but a half- 
course. 

A classification of the students follows 
according to the Divisions and Depart- 
ments of the Faculty of Arts and Sciences 
under which their studies chiefly lie. 
Semitic, none; Ancient Languages, 27 
(Indic Philology, 1; Classics, 25; 
divided, 1); Modern Languages, 108 
(English, 62; German, 14; Romance, 
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18; Comparative Literature, 9; Scandi- 
navian, 1; German and French, 1; Ger- 
man and English, 2; Celtic and Com- 
parative Literature, 1); History and 
Political Science, 73 (History and Gov- 
ernment, 48; Political Economy, 28; 
evenly divided, 2); Philosophy, 51 (So- 
cial Ethics, 9); Education, 21; Fine Arts, 
2 (History and Principles of the Fine 
Arts, 2; Architecture, none; Landscape 
Architecture, none); Music, 3; Mathe- 
matics, 30; Physics, 13; Chemistry, 26; 
Engineering, 2; Biology, 26 (Botany, 7; 
Zoology, 17; mixed, 2); Geology, 7 (Ge- 
ology and Geography, 6; Mineralogy 
and Petrography, 1); Mining and Metal- 
lurgy, 1; Anthropology, 7; Medical 
Sciences, 4. ‘Twenty-one students have 
programmes so scattered or divided as 
to defy departmental classification; as, 
for example, a student of economic geo- 
graphy who takes courses both in Eco- 
nomics and in Geology; a student of 
mining engineering who takes courses 
in Engineering and in Mining; and so 
on. As compared with last year, the 
most noteworthy gains are in Education, 
10 to 21; Mathematics, 23 to 30; Social 
Ethics, 2 to 9; Zoology, 11 to 17; An- 
thropology, 3 to 7. ‘The chief losses are 
in English, 80 to 62; in Chemistry, 34 
to 26; and in Physics, 18 to 13. 
Through the generosity of Mr. Fred- 
erick A. Woods, m ’98, a fellowship of 
$400 for the study of heredity in Ameri- 
can history has been established for one 
year. — Of the new University Scholar- 
ships announced on p. 313 of the Maga- 
zine for Dec., 1907, 18 have been filled 
for the current year, as follows: Adelbert, 
H. A. Rider, history and government; 
Bucknell, Charles Elson, German; Dart- 
mouth, C. W. Cartland, classics; Drake, 
Shogoro Washio, philosophy; Harvard, 
W. W. Hackman, English, and H. T. 
Schnittkind, classics; Haverford, R. A. 
Spaeth, zodlogy; Indiana, R. N. Lagow, 
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Romance; Marietta, A. E. Becker, phys- 
ics; Minnesota, Yoshio Tanikawa, phil- 
osophy, and T. H. Uzzell, English; 
Mount Allison, C. A. Oulton, mathe- 
matics; Northwestern, G. O. Curme, 
Jr., chemistry; Ohio, W. T. Morgan, 
history and government; Ohio State, 
H. H. Howard, English; Swarthmore, 
E. C. MacDowell, zoology; Wesleyan 
(Conn.), P. L. Given, English; Williams, 
R. S. Loomis, English. — The Scholar- 
ship of the Harvard Club of Chicago has 
been assigned to R. C. Woolsey, A.B., 
Knox, ’09, a student of history and gov- 
ernment. 

The 13th annual reception of the 
School was held in the Faculty Room 
on Oct. 15, with an attendance of 330. 
The principal address was by Professor 
Eduard Meyer, h °09, on the different 
types of government and their signi- 
ficance in ancient and modern history. 
President Lowell and Prof. Swain spoke 
briefly. President Lowell in his remarks 
emphasized particularly the importance 
of initiative and independence in the 
attitude of the scholar. The Dean of the 
School presided. 

George W. Robinson, ’95, Sec. 


MEDICAL SCHOOL. 

The registration in the School this year 
shows a slight falling off in numbers 
from last year, there being six less in the 
total registration. The falling off seems 
to be in the upper classes, however, as the 
first-year class has 59 men on its list as 
compared with 56 last year. The new 
men represent 26 different universities or 
colleges, of which 16 are outside of New 
England. 

There has been no marked change in 
the general plan of instruction in the 
School. The Department of Preventive 
Medicine and Hygiene which is gradu- 
ally becoming organized will offer this 
year a course similar to the course for- 
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merly given in Hygiene. Dr. Rosenau 
hopes eventually to have more time al- 
lotted to his department so that a more 
thorough course may be given in this im- 
portant subject. Pres. Eliot will deliver 
the introductory lecture in Dr. Rosenau’s 
course in February. Dr. Rosenau has 
working with him at present Arthur I. 
Kendall, Ph.D., Instructor in Preventive 
Medicine and Hygiene, and Harold L. 
Amos, Assistant in the Department. 

Certain of the courses offered to grad- 
uates and practitioners of medicine have 
been so arranged this year that a man liv- 
ing near Boston may come to town one or 
more days each week to receive instruc- 
tion. This has been done with the idea of 
making it possible for the busy practi- 
tioner to combine graduate instruction 
with his practice. Men may obtain in- 
struction in medic, inesurgery, pediatrics, 
and clinical pathology according to this 
new plan, and it is expected that many 
physicians from the neighboring towns 
will soon avail themselves of the oppor- 
tunity. 

On Oct. 27 the three upper classes 
held a reception in the Administration 
Building for the first-year men. Dr. M. 
H. Richardson talked to the men for 
about an hour in one of the lecture-halls, 
after which an informal reception with 
light refreshments was held in the Stu- 
dents’ Room. , 

From the present fourth-year class the 
following members have been chosen 
for the A. . A. honorary fraternity: 
C. T. Ryder, F. C. Irving, A. M. Bur- 
gess, and R. H. Miller. 

At the time of the inauguration of 
Pres. Lowell a tea was held at the Medi- 
cal School and the buildings were thrown 
open for inspection. The Faculty of the 
School is very glad to have graduates and 
friends of the University inspect the 
School and the work going on there, and 
it is hoped that no Harvard graduate will 
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visit Boston without at least looking at the 
outside of the buildings. 

The Boston Society of Medical Sci- 
ences has elected Dr. E. P. Joslin as 
president and Dr. F. B. Mallory as treas- 
urer for the ensuing year. It has been 
decided to hold meetings at the Medical 
School on certain evenings throughout the 
year, as has been the custom in the past. 

A clinic for outpatients has been 
planned. This will be held on the ground 
floor of Building D in the wing nearest 
Longwood Ave. Already the necessary 
alterations have been made. There is 
space for several rooms each for medical 
examinations and surgical dressings as 
well as a laboratory, operating-room, etc. 

The details of the management have 
not been decided upon, but it will prob- 
ably be an afternoon clinic. It is hoped 
that the clinic will be opened for patients 
by the first of the year. : 

With the promotion of Dr. Southard 
to the Bullard Chair, Neuropathology 
becomes a new department. The terms 
under which the professor of neuro- 
pathology works are singularly liberal. 
The deed of gift contains the following 
provisions: 

“This professorship shall embrace 
study, research, investigation, and teach- 
ing in relation to disease of the nervous 
system, whether functional or organic, 
and shall include not only the affections 
ordinarily classed under neurology, but 
all diseases and disturbances, both those 
classed under psychiatry and any others 
that may exist. he methods and detail 
of work under this professorship are not 
restricted. It should include any form of 
research and investigation which may 
lead to the increase of knowledge of 
nervous and mental disease. It com- 
prises the comparative study of these dis- 
eases in animals and all other living 
forms.” 

The teaching will undergo slight alter- 
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ations in that the microscopic work will 
be extended to cover the medulla more 
in detail, and sections will in addition 
to their trips to the Danvers State Hos- 
pital, also visit the State Infirmary at 
‘Tewksbury, where Dr. E. T. F. Rich- 
ards, assistant in neuropathology, has 
charge of the medical patients. 

Prof. Southard was appointed patho- 
logist to the State Board of Insanity from 
May 1, 1909. His work in connection 
with the Board of Insanity will consist of 
applications of the theory dealt with in 
neuropathology, and in addition to these 
neurological and psychiatric duties con- 
siderable attention must be paid to hy- 
gienic matters, especially to the epidemi- 
ology of dysentery, tuberculosis and other 
occasional diseases such as diphtheria 
and typhoid fever in their occurrence in 
the institutions. The position of patho- 
logist to the State Board of Insanity is a 
new one, and Prof. Southard will have, 
after a fashion, to create the part. His 
stated duties consist of occasional visits 
to the various institutions under the con- 
trol of the Board of Insanity (of which 
there are 14 more or less extensive 
plants) and of “supervision of the clin- 
ical, pathological, and research work” of 
the institutions. Research work is at 
present being carried out in several of 
the institutions, as at the Danvers State 
Hospital (pathologist, Dr. H. M. Adler); 
Monson State Hospital for Epileptics 
(Dr. Annie E. Taft, research officer); 
Taunton State Hospital (Dr. C. G. Me- 
Gaffin, pathologist). These officers have 
all received a portion of their training in 
connection with the Harvard Medical 
School. The new appointee as patho- 
logist to the Worcester State Hospital, 
Dr. S. T. Orton, is a product of the 
“training school for pathologists” under 
Professors Councilman and Mallory at 
the Boston City Hospital. 

Channing Frothingham, Jr., ’02. 
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MUSIC. 

The Department of Music begins the 
year with about 210 students and with a 
teaching staff of 4, all Harvard graduates, 
one Assistant Professor, two Instructors, 
and one Austin Teaching Fellow, Dr. 
Davidson, who is the second man at Har- 
vard to win the degree of Ph.D. in Music. 
Not only has the vital interest of the Har- 
vard students in music been shown by an 
extraordinary increase during the last 
decade of those who elect it, but the qual- 
ity of the students is of encouraging signi- 
ficance. In fact the sterling material 
upon which to work furnishes the chief 
enthusiasm of those now teaching music 
at Harvard in the midst of most inade- 
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quate facilities, for the need of a music 
building in which all the artistic interests 
of the University shall centre is still urg- 
ent. Evidently the most gifted young 
men of the country are beginning to real - 
ize that which is simply a matter of fact, 
-~ that Harvard, by reason of its high 
artistic and educational ideals, its well- 
rounded curriculum, and in particular by 
its proximity to Boston with its famous 
orchestra, its clubs and associations of 
every kind and its comprehensive libra- 
ries, is a unique place in which to study 
music. For at Harvard a boy of natural 
aptitude in music may both secure a 
comprehensive education in his specialty 
and at thesame time lay the foundations 
for a broad general culture. Last year 
eight Harvard graduates who had _ spe- 
cialized in the Department of Music, 
good all round men in addition, were 
making advanced studies abroad in 
Berlin, Munich, and Paris, preparing 
to become composers, teachers, or per- 
formers. : 
Nor is Harvard neglecting the appeal, 
which should be made to the layman with 
a normal love of music, of the most vital 
and uplifting of all the arts. Thanks to 
the interest and energy of Mr. Arthur 
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Whiting and to the codperation of pro- 
minent Harvard alumni who have at 
heart the artistic cultivation of the under- 
graduate, now for the third year there is to 
be given a series of expositions of class- 
ical and modern chamber music which 
are freely open to all members of the Uni- 
versity without any qualification whatso- 
ever. Even in such a busy place as Har- 
vard, with its varied and conflicting at- 
tractions, these expositions have called 
forth the greatest enthusiasm and devo- 
tion. Having been given now for two 
years in the Fogg Museum, which has al- 
ways been uncomfortably packed, this 
year they are to be transferred to the 
new Lecture Hall with its much larger 
capacity and its excellent acoustics. 
These expositions, which are doing a 
great good in directions in which the 
undergraduate is liable to be somewhat 
undeveloped are maintained entirely by 
voluntary subscriptions of the Alumni 
and other friends of music. 

It is also worth noting that the musical 
influence of Harvard is continually wid- 
ening. The chairman of the department 
frequently receives letters from western 
colleges and universities which are estab- 
lishing departments of’ music and wish to 
follow the lines laid down here. Brown 
University has recently decided to resus- 
citate the study of music which had 
lapsed for some years and has called for 
the work of reconstruction Mr. Arthur 
Locke, ‘05, an honor man in music, who 
has spent the last two years studying in 
Berlin. Last April the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra performed in public an orig- 
inal symphonic poem by Philip Greely 
Clapp, ’08 (A.M., 09). This is the first 
instance of an undergraduate winning 
such recognition. Mr. Clapp intends to 
study abroad for three years and has just 
been awarded $1000 from the Sheldon 
bequest. 

The growing appreciation of music as 
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an educational training which may be en- 
joyed early is shown by the statistics of 
those who have offered Harmony and 
Counterpoint for admission. Five years 
ago Harvard decided to accept these sub- 
jects as optional electives for the en- 
trance examinations, and since then 97 
have offered Harmony, of which 79 have 
passed, and 14 Counterpoint, 9 having 
passed. This record shows that these ex- 
aminations minister to a real tendency. 
Walter R. Spalding, ’87. 


PEABODY MUSEUM. 

The Museum Expedition to South 
America, under the patronage of Louis J. 
de Milhau, has returned. The past three 
years have been spent in explorations on 
the headwaters of the Amazon River in 
the interior of Peru and Bolivia. The 
primary object of the expedition was the 
study of the native tribes of these little- 
known regions. A large amount of ma- 
terial was obtained with reference to the 
life of the people; their customs, cere- 
monies, language, beliefs, religions, med- 
icines, treatment of diseases, folk-lore, 
occupations, and migrations. Physical 
characteristics were noted and anthropo- 
metric, measurements were made of a 
number of individuals in each tribe for 
the purpose of tracing their ethnical rela- 
tions. 

Among the tribes visited were the 
Guarayos, Moxos, Macheyengas, Cone- 
bos, Cashibos, Shipibos, Jivaros, Aguay- 
uras, Huitotes, Amahuacas, Piros, Mash- 
gos and Mabenaros, representatives of 
several different stocks. 

Collections were made of implements, 
weapons, utensils, ornaments, and arti- 
cles of dress. Several cases have been 
received at the Museum and others are 
on the way. 

Incidentally, collections were made in 
natural history ; meteorological observa- 
tions were taken; and topographical 
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work was done. A map of the entire 
region, based on traverses and astro- 
nomical observations, was made for the 
Peruvian Government. 

The field work of the expedition was 
done under the direction of Dr. W. C. 
Farabee, assisted by Dr. E. F. Horr, Mr. 
L. J. de Milhau and Mr. J. W. Hastings. 
A report on the expedition will be pub- 
lished by the Museum. 

F. W. Putnam, s ’62. 


RADCLIFFE COLLEGE. 


At the meeting of the Associates on 
Oct. 20 the resignation of Miss Irwin 
as Associate was accepted with regret. 
Virginia N. Johnson, ’90, who had been 
nominated by the Alumnae was reélected 
an Associate for 3 years from October, 
1909. It was voted that the Committee 
on the Nomination of a new Dean be 
requested to postpone the further con- 
sideration of that subject until the close 
of the current academic year. Radcliffe 
was represented at the Inauguration of 
Pres. Lowell by Prof. Byerly, chairman 
of the Academic Board. The wives of the 
delegates were entertained at luncheon 
at Bertram Hall on Oct. 6. Through 
the generosity of Pres. Lowell, the Rad- 
cliffe students received tickets for the 
Inaugural Ceremonies. 

The College has purchased the pro- 
perty at 5 and 6 Garden St., which in- 
cludes a double house and 9000 feet of 
land adjoining the Fay House enclosure. 
With money from the gift of $500 from 
the Radcliffe Auxiliary, the paths in the 
Fay House enclosure have been relaid 
to form better connection between the 
buildings. The Library has received 
from the Division of Modern Languages 
and the Department of English, $75 and 
$65 respectively, the amounts of the fees 
for Radcliffe oral examinations in 1909, 
for the purchase of works in modern lit- 
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erature and English. Radcliffe prepared 
for the Boston 1915 Exposition, held 
Nov. 1-27, an exhibit showing, by charts 
and photographs, the development of 
the College in land, buildings, number 
of instructors and students, and curri- 
culum, and displaying monographs, 
books, and pamphlets by its former 
students. 

On the opening day of the term, Pres. 
Briggs addressed the students on the 
meaning of college life in general and of 
Radcliffe College life in particular, and 
announced his intention of having a 
series of meetings*in the course of the 
year, addressed by men or women who 
are doing active work in the outside 
world. The registration on Nov. 1 was 
larger than ever before, 464 in number. 
166 are new students. In June and Sep- 
tember, 1909, 94 students were admitted 
to the Freshman Class, of whom 8 had 
taken the examinations of the College 
Entrance Examination Board. Of the 
94, 61 registered as Freshmen, 6 as 
Specials, and 14 others hope to enter in 
a future year. 8 who were admitted in 
1908 entered this year, making the total 
number of the Freshman Class 69. The 
58 graduate students represent 23 differ- 
ent colleges: 7 in New England, 5 in the 
Middle States, 6 in the West, 2 in the 
South, 3 in Canada. 14 students are 
transferred from as many colleges, and 
rated, 2 as Juniors, 2 as Sophomores, 
10 as Unclassified Students. 61 of the 
112 Specials are new students. 14 were 
admitted under the “16 point rule.” 

The scholarships for 1909-10 have 
been awarded to the following students: 
Genevieve Francisco, A.B., Western 
Reserve, ’09, who has also been awarded 
the Union Room in Bertram Hall; Maud 
E. Temple, A.B., Bryn Mawr. ’04, A.M. 
05; Mabei-B. Coolidge, Ruth A. Fin- 
berg, Anita P. Forbes, Miriam C. Fos- 
ter, Alice L. Hart, Helen C. Kitts, Fran- 
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ces U. Masterson, of the Class of 1910; 
Lorna R. F. Birtwell, Emilie C. Burford, 
Corinne W. Huling, Edith M. Richmond, 
Ethel M. Smith, of the Class of 1911; 
Grace M. Harriman, Bessie London, 
Genevieve F. Mathews, Violet B. Rob- 
inson, Susie E. Shennan, Elsie A. Wil- 
son, Marguerite S. Wood, of the Class of 
1912; J. Dorothy Gordon, Mildred E. 
Hastings, Alice A. Kelsey, of the Class 
of 1913. With the interest of the bequest 
of Mrs. Agassiz as a nucleus, and an 
additional sum from the proceeds ¢° 
entertainments given in 1908-09, th, 
Radcliffe Choral Society has obtained 
a sum sufficient to award scholarships 
of $100 each to Irene M. Floyd and 
Mary M. Riley, of the Class of 1911. 
The competitive Freshman Scholarship 
offered for 1909-10 by the Radcliffe 
Club of New York, has been awarded 
to Hella F. Bernays of New York. The 
Freshman Scholarship offered for 1909- 
10 by the Committee on Distant Work, 
has been awarded to Elizabeth M. 
Cooper of Syracuse, N. Y., and the 
Graduate Fellowship offered by the same 
committee, to Sarah F. Wolverton, A.B., 
Colorado College, ’04, A.M., 05. 2 of 
the 18 unsuccessful applicants for the 
Graduate Fellowship have also come to 
Radcliffe. The Committee on Distant 
Work has established two Freshman 
Scholarships for 1910-11, and its next 
effort will be to raise a sum sufficient to 
piace them on a permanent basis, for the 
College has no fund intended for new 
students, corresponding to the Price 
Greenleaf Fund at Harvard. 

All the rooms in both halls of residence 
are assigned, and there is a long waiting 
list. Far-reaching as the work of the 
Distant Work Committee is, it cannot 
have entirely satisfactory results until 
Radcliffe has another dormitory of the 
character and capacity of Grace Hop- 
kinson Eliot Hall, for parents hesitate 
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to send their daughters from a distance 
without reasonable assurance that they 
can live under the immediate protection 
of the College. 

Mary Coes, ’87. 


STUDENT LIFE. 


The Inauguration was the first im- 
portant event of the year. The interest 
in the ceremonies, and further interest 
in the significance of the occasion, 
brought practically all the undergradu- 
ates into the Yard to witness the sight. 
An entire section which was reserved for 
the students proved inadequate and 
large numbers filled the windows and 
roofs of Matthews, Massachusetts, Har- 
vard, and Hollis. Not until Thursday 
night, however, did the undergraduates 
become actual participants in the cele- 
brations. A torchlight parade to the 
Stadium was indulged in by a large num- 
ber of students. ‘The long line of red- 
sashed, torch-waving men singing foot- 
ball songs for want of some other com- 
mon medium of expression, marched 
down to the Stadium, listened intently 
to a speech by President Lowell, and 
then trooped back again to the Yard. 
Very naturally, the possible policies of 
the new administration have been the 
subject of continual discussion among 
undergraduates. The Crimson sums up 
what it considers to be President Low- 
ell’s purpose, as, “The adjustment of 
the elective system for the highest devel- 
opment of the individual student; the 
achievement of more harmonious rela- 
tions between the college and the pro- 
fessional schools; and the restoration of 
class unity by a change in the social con- 
ditions of the Freshman year.” 

The Phillips Brooks House reception 
to new students was the first welcome 
received by the incoming Class of 1913. 
The Freshmen attended in larger num- 
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bers than ever before and spent the even- 
ing in meeting their classmates and in 
listening to speeches of greeting and 
advice from upper classmen and pro- 
fessors. Prof. G. H. Palmer, Mr. W. R. 
Castle, Mr. C. M. Stearns, J. S. Davis, 
’08, H. Fish, Jr., °10, R. C. Hallowell, 
‘10, and E. E. Hunt, °10, were the 
speakers. The Faculty Reception to 
Freshmen was held four days later, on 
Oct. 5, in the Living-Room of the Union. 
Dean Fenn, ’84, Prof. T. W. Richards, 
’86, J. Richardson, Jr., ’08, and Presi- 
dent Lowell spoke on the various phases 
of college life. President Lowell de- 
plored the fact that he would be unable 
to meet large numbers of Freshmen each 
year as he had done in the past. He laid 
emphasis on the Freshman year as a 
time for making friends. “Do that 
which you would be glad to have done 
twenty years hence” was his advice to 
1913. On Oct. 11 a reception to foreign 
students was given by the Cosmopolitan 
Club. The speakers were Exchange 
Professor Eduard Meyer, of Berlin, 
J. S. Reed, °10, and H. Fish, Jr., ’10. 
The club has moved into new quarters 
in Holyoke House, which are continually 
used by some 150 members — less than 
a third of whom are Americans. 

A special reception to all newcomers 
from west of the Mississippi was held 
by the Western Club in the Trophy 
Room of the Union on Oct. 5. The 
speeches by Asst. Dean Castle, ’00, 
G. Gund, ’09, and J. S. Reed, 10, dealt 
largely with the influence of the West at 
Harvard, and of the great advantages 
which Harvard presents to the West- 
erner. In ways similar to this reception 
the Western Club is aiding in making 
the transition from the West to Cam- 
bridge more easy than it has been in the 
past. 

The Faculty has granted permission 
to the University Musical Clubs to 
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arrange for a trip through the cities of 
the Middle West during the Christmas 
Recess. In the cities that will be visited 
Harvard graduates will act as local man- 
agers, and the concerts will have the 
backing of the local Harvard Clubs. 
Fifty men chosen by competition from 
the University Glee, Mandolin and 
Banjo Clubs, perhaps half of the number 
that now compose the clubs, will be 
taken on the trip. The itinerary and 
dates have not yet been announced. 

Owing in a large measure to the deter- 
mination of President Lowell and the 
Corporation, Memorial Hall has pros- 
pered under the reorganized Dining 
Council. Regular board per week is 
guaranteed not to exceed $5.25 a week, 
and the number of boarders has in- 
creased from 586 to 910. An orchestra 
has been secured by popular subscrip- 
tion, for Tuesdays and Fridays until 
Dec. 1. On Oct. 27 the supper hour was 
further enlivened by a militant suffrag- 
ette in the gallery with the inevitable 
banner “ Votes for Women.” 

The new Lampoon building on the long 
triangle of land enclosed by Bow, Mt. 
Auburn, and Plympton sts. is a pro- 
minent addition to the buildings of Mt. 
Auburn St. It is of Dutch Renaissance 
architecture, built of moulded brick with 
mullioned windows. The outline of the 
tiled roof is broken by two low towers, 
and eight dormer windows set in quaint 
German gables. The ground floor con- 
tains a room for candidates, two busi- 
ness offices, and rooms for the President 
and the Ibis, besides a comfortable sanc- 
tum. On the second floor are a cloak- 
room, a serving-room, and a large hall 
to be used for dinners and larger gath- 
erings. On the third floor is a third 
smaller room overlooking the main 
room. The building is the first in the 
world to be entirely devoted to a college 
humorous paper. Mr. E. M. Wheel- 
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wright, ’76, one of the founders of the 
Lampoon, is the architect. 

The Coéperative Society, after the 
most successful year of its history, has 
$15,300 available for distribution in 
8 per cent dividends to members. In 
ihe past year there has been a slight in- 
crease in membership, with a very cred- 
itable gain of $12,000 in total sales. 
Sales to non-members during the year 
amounted to $117,000 out of a total of 
$316,000, — an indication that a con- 
siderable part of the Codperative’s trade 
is not drawn by the expectation of divi- 
dends, but by the idea that quality, or 
prices, are more satisfactory there than 
elsewhere. The following nominations 
of officers and directors have been made 
for the year 1909-1910: Prof. W. B. 
Munro, p ’99, pres.; W. M. McInnis, 
’85, treas.; A. A. Ballantine, ’04, sec.; 
directors — from the Faculty of Arts and 
Sciences, Prof. C. L. Bouton; from the 
alumni, A. S. Johnson, ’85; from the 
Medical School, Prof. W. B. Cannon, 
96; from the University at large, Dr. 
H. L. Blackwell, ’99; from the Law 
School, R. B. Gregg, 2 L.; from Gradu- 
ate Schools, P. W. Saxton, 2 G.B.; from 
Class of 1910, W. P. Fuller; from 1911, 
G. E. Jones, Jr.; from 1912, R. B. Wig- 
glesworth. 

The following men were elected to the 
Student Council by the undergraduates: 
— E. C. Bacon, 10, G. P. Gardner, ’10, 
E. Harding, ’11, P. D. Smith, ’11, H. de 
Windt, 12, H. L. Gaddis, ’12. From 
the student body at large the Council 
elected R. L. Groves, ’10, W. B. Par- 
sons, ’10, and H. F. Corbett, 11. Thus 
far, as a consulting medium for under- 
graduate opinion, the Council has been 
of considerable use to the Faculty, and 
it has issued the requests that have ap- 
peared in the Crimson, that no under- 
graduates cut lectures without good 
cause on the day of the football games. 
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The Council also sent a letter of sym- 
pathy to Col. Scott of West Point, upon 
the death of Cadet Byrne, who died as 
a result of an injury received in the 
Harvard-West Point game. 

The Dramatic Club, now at the be- 
ginning of the second year of its exist- 
ence, will be watched with unusual in- 
terest this fall. The club will produce 
The Scarecrow, by Percy MacKaye, ’97, 
which, though it has not been peformed 
as yet, is considered Mr. MacKaye’s most 
distinguished work. The Scarecrow, 
which is outlined on Hawthorne’s tale 
of ‘‘Feathertop,”’ is not a dramatization 
of it. Mr. MacKaye calls it “a tragedy 
of the ludicrous.” The first act, in the 
blacksmith-shop. of Goody Rickby, the 
witch, in a 17th century Massachusetts 
village, shows the creation and early 
training of the scarecrow. Under the 
title of Lord Ravensbane, he is sent into 
the world to avenge on Rachel the wrong 
that her father. Justice Merton, has done 
the witch. Attended by Dickon, “a 
Yankee impersonation of the Prince of 
Darkness,” Ravensbane sets forth. In 
the second act, Ravensbane enters the 
family of the Justice. He fascinates 
Rachel, and she in turn inspires in him 
an emotion that gradually becomes hu- 
man love. Rachel throws over Richard, 
her betrothed, who challenges Ravens- 
bane to a duel. In the third act, as the 
climax of a series of scenes, humorous 
on the surface, yet large with tragic sig- 
nificance, Ravensbane is suddenly con- 
fronted with his scarecrow self, in the 
glass of Truth. At the beginning of the 
fourth act, he is found in the deepest 
agony of his despair, for his kindled 
spirit revolts at the sight of himself as 
he really is. In Dickon he at last recog- 
nizes the fiend, revolts from his tutelage, 
breaks the pipe whose smoke has been 
the breath of his body and falls at Rach- 
el’s feet dying — but with a soul. In The 
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Scarecrow the Dramatic Club has found 
an extremely satisfactory autumn play, 
and one which should justify the club’s 
policy of presenting plays by Harvard 
men, whether they be undergraduates 
or graduates. 

The Cercle Francais will present early 
in December Les Boulinards, a comedy 
in three acts by Ordonneau. 

The Tuesday “Union” nights have 
been well attended by interested audi- 
ences. Prof. A. L. Rotch, h ’91, of the 
Blue Hill Observatory, delivered a lec- 
ture on “Aérial Navigation.” Other 
lectures have been, “‘ China,” by Lieut. 
C. F. Gammon, military instructor at 
Tien-Tsin University; “The United 
States Military Academy,” by Col. H. 
L. Scott; “The Passing of Old Ireland,” 
by T. P. O'Connor, M.P. 

Judging from the good order that pre- 
vailed on the streets and in the Yard on 
Bloody Monday Night, that famous col- 
lege ‘‘exercise” is no more. The stud- 
ents have forgotten the occasion more 
completely. it would appear, than has 
the “gamin” population of Cambridge. 

Oct. 23, the last day on which men 
were allowed to change their courses, was 
a day of considerable activity. The 
“more popular’’ courses received many 
additions to their ranks and many means 
of transportation were used to reach 
instructors in outlying districts, to get 
the necessary signatures. 

The following is a list of student or- 
ganizations, with lists of their officers for 
this year: 

Crimson: R. L. Groves, 10, pres.; 
F. Ayer, Jr., °11, managing editor; F. D. 
Huntington, °12, sec.; Senior Editors; 
J. L. Stoddard, G. Putnam, Jr., A. Z. 
Pyles, W. O. Kenney, H. E. Harwood, 
T. K. Ware. 

Lampoon: R. C. Hallowell, ’10, pres. ; 
J. S. Reed, °10, Ibis; T. I. H. Powell, 
10, treas.; F. C. Stevens, °11, sec. 
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Advocate: W. G. Tinckom-Fernan- 
dez, °10, pres.; H. V. Morgan, ‘10, sec.; 
L. Wulsin, ’10, business manager. 

Monthly: E. E. Hunt, ’10, pres.; J. S. 
Miller, 11, sec.; J. W. Adams, *10, busi- 
ness manager. 

Illustrated: F. H. Cooke, 10, pres.; 
C. C. Lee, °12, sec.; R. H. Smith, °10, 
business manager. 

Student Council: G. P. Gardner, °10, 
pres.; J. E. Waid, °10, vice-pres.; W. B. 
Parsons, "10, sec. — Dramatic Club: E. 
E. Hunt, ‘10, pres.; A. Gregg, ‘11. sec.; 
G. S. Deming, °10, business manager. 
— Union: Major H. L. Higginson, [55], 
president; G. P. Gardner. °10, vice- 
pres.; J. A. Sweetser, ‘11, sec.; H. S. 
Thompson, ‘99, treas. Governing Board, 
J. Richardson, Jr., 2 L., chairman; E. 
C. Bacon, °10; F. H. Burr, 1 L.; H. Fish, 
Jr.. 10; E. Harding, ’11; S. A. Sargent, 
10, and G. P. Gardner, J. A. Sweetser, 
H. S. Thompson, ex officio. 

Alan Gregg, °11. 


ATHLETICS. 
Football. 


The sezson began Sept. 13, when 46 
men reported at practice — the largest 
squad to report on the first day for sev- 
eral years. The number rapidly in- 
creased to 80 on Sept. 28, and by the 
beginning of the academic year the pro- 
spects were good for a successful season. 
Head Coach Haughton has been fortun- 
ate in the number of graduate coaches 
he has had to help him. The following 
is a list of coaches in the order in which 
they have joined the squad: C. D. 
Daly, ’01, C. Blagden, ’02, H. H. Green, 
00, H. E. Kersburg, ’07, R. Derby, ’05, 
L. H. Leary, ’06, H. Foster, ’07, V. P. 
Kennard, ’09, F. Cutting, 09, D. J. 
Hurley, 05, F. H. Burr, ’09, J. W. Cut- 
ler, 09, M. L. Newhall, 08, M. D. Rob- 
inson, 09, J. Nourse, ’09, R. P. Kernan, 
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03, and D. C. Campbell, ’02. In the 
eyes of the undergraduates the presence 
of Coach Haughton, '99, and the fact 
that there were nine “H"’ men trying 
for positions again this year, was suf- 
ficient cause for considerable optimism. 
Minot, ’11, O'Flaherty, ’10, and Rogers, 
"11, became eligible to play this fall and 
there was promising material from last 
year’s Freshman eleven in L. D. Smith, 
Fisher, P. K. Houston, Wigglesworth, 
Frothingham, and F. H. Leslie. 

The team did not open with much 
promise in the Bates game. The Bow- 
doin game three days later showed great 
improvement in snap and team work. 
Stupid and listless playing in the first 
half was responsible for the score of 8-6 
in the Williams game. Fish, Minot, Cor- 
bett, and Smith were out when the game 
began, and it was due in some measure 
to the presence of Fish and Minot in the 
second half that the team was able to 
defeat the fast Williams team. A great 
advance characterized the Brown game. 
Harvard held Brown for 3 downs with 
the ball inside Harvard’s 1-yard line — 
a very encouraging sight. The work of 
the ends, especially that of L. D. Smith, 
showed great improvement. The very 
unfortunate accident to Cadet Byrne at 
West Point stopped the game in the 
middle of the second half. Up to that 
time noticeable features were excellent 
work by the ends Smith and Houston, 
good kicking by Minot, and improve- 
ment by O'Flaherty at quarterback. 
Minot as an onside kicker, punter, and 
above all as a ground gainer, again 
proved invaluable to the backfield. The 
Cornell team did not show so much 
strength as was expected, and Harvard’s 
offense might well have been better. 

Houston, ’10, at left end has been play- 
ing a reliable game since the beginning 
of the year, but he has a promising rival 
in Browne, ’10. Although he has been 
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much handicapped by injuries, there is 
no doubt that McKay will be kept at 
left tackle unless his injuries continue 
to trouble him. Giving up rowing, L. 
Withington, ’11, who rowed No. 5 in the 
Yale Race last June, appeared as a can- 
didate for the line on Oct. 5. He is a 
powerful man, and his rapid improve- 
ment promises well for his position at 
left guard. His brother, P. Withington, 
has played a very active and reliable 
game at centre. Fisher, a Freshman last 
year, has been at right guard since the 
beginning of the season, with an ex- 
cellent record. Capt. Fish distinguished 
himself by brilliant playing in the Wil- 
iams, Brown, and West Point games. 
Atright end L. D. Smith, ’12, shows great 
promise. His running down on punts is 
remarkably sure, and he is clever in work- 
ing onside kicks and forward passes. The 
position of quarterback has been hard 
to fill. O’Flaherty is quick but seems to 
lack judgment in selecting plays within 
the opponent’s ten-yard line. Many men 
have been tried for the rest of the back- 
field. Minot, P. D. Smith, Frothingham, 
Corbett, Leslie, Long, and Morrison 
have all shown ability, but Minot seems 
to be the only man sure of a final posi- 
tion. 

The undergraduate enthusiasm has 
not been shaken before use. Mass meet- 
ings in the Union will doubtless have 
their desired effect, however, for there 
is good cause. : 

The following is the schedule, with 
scores to the time of going to press: 


Sept. 29. H., 11; Bates, 0. 
Oct. 2. H., 17; Bowdoin, 0. 
9. H., 8: Williams, 6. 
16. H., 17; Maine, 0. 
23. H., 11; Brown, 0. 
30. H., 9; West Point, 0*. 
Nov. 6. H., 18; Cornell, 0. 
13. H., 12; Dartmouth, 3. 
2: B.. G6: Yale, 6. 
* Unfinished. 


Athletics. — Tennis. 815 


The Freshman team, for the first time 
in the history of football at Harvard, 
began practice before the opening of col- 
lege. The squad increased from 40 to 
about 80 men. G. F. Waterbury, ’10, was 
appointed coach, and he has been as- 
sisted by E. Harding,’11, E. S. Winston, 
12, C. A. Amory, 712, H. C. Dewey, ’12, 
and R. S. Potter, "12. Lewis, Felton, 
Lingard, and Wendell have shown con- 
siderable promise as material for next 
year. R. P. Lewis, from Phillips Exeter, 
is elected captain and Oliver Wolcott, 
13, is manager, with G. H. Roosevelt, 
"13, as his assistant. 

The following is the 1913 schedule, 
with scores: 

Oct. 16. H., 1913, 9: Groton, 0. 

23. H., 1913, 5; Andover, 0. 

27. H., 1913, 11; Exeter, 0. 

30. H., 1913, 0; Princeton, 1913, 9. 
Nov. 6. H., 1913, 6; Worcester Acad., 11. 
Nov. 13. H., 1913, 11; Yale, 1913, 0. 


Tennis. 


In the intercollegiate tennis champion- 
ship tournament at Merion Cricket Club, 
Philadelphia, Sept. 6, the University was 
represented by G. P. Gardner, ’10, C. S. 
Cutting, ’12, H. Nickerson, ’11, and A. 
Sweetser, "11. The team, did not make 
a particularly good showing. Sweetser 
alone reached the semi-finals. In the 
doubles Gardner and Sweetser won their 
way to the finals, but were defeated by 
Johnson and Thayer, of Pennsylvania, 
7-5, 6-2, 6-2. 

The fall tournament, with 134 entries, 
began on Oct. 11. In the semi-finals of 
the singles, E. T. Dana, 1G., defeated 
J. Wheelwright, 2-6, 6-4, 6-4, in a very 
good match. In the final set Wheelwright 
appeared to have the advantage, but 
Dana then displayed the best form and 
most brilliant tennis of the tournament 
and won five games in succession. A. 
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Sweetser, "11, easily defeated R. W. 
Morgan, ’10, 6-1, 6-3, in the other match 
of the semi-finals. In the finals Sweetser, 
playing a hard smashing game with a 
very effective service, took the first two 
sets, 8-6, 6-3. Numerous double faults 
enabled Dana to win the third set, 4-6. 
Dana’s backhand work and service were 
not strong, though he made up in part 
by his forehand drives. The final set 
went to Sweetser, 6-1. 

In the doubles tournament, from an 
entry list of 46 pairs, K. Brewster, 2L., 
and H. H. Rolfe, 3L.; M. de S. Verdi, 
3L., and D. Brannan, 3L.; H. Nickerson, 
*11,and F. F. A. Pearson,’11; E. R. Brum- 
ley, 3L., and J. Reynolds, 3L., survived 
to the semi-finals. The first pair defeated 
the second, 6-2, 6-4; the fourth pair were 
beaten by the second in two love sets. 

In the finals F. F. A. Pearson, ’11, and 
H. Nickerson, '11, defeated K. Brewster, 
3L., and H. H. Rolfe in straight sets, 
6-1, 6-4, 6-4, winning the University 
doubles championship. The last two 
sets were close and very evenly matched. 


Crew. 


A large number of men enjoyed dor- 
mitory rowing this year. From 14 to 16 
crews were on the river for two weeks 
before the Bumping Races, Oct. 27-8. 
The races were watched by many men 
who ran along the side path and gave 
encouragement to the entirely oblivious 
oarsmen and the highly excited cox- 
swains. Bumps were scored by Ran- 
dolph on Beck-Hampden-Fairfax, by 
Russell on Perkins, by Westmorly on 
Claverly. Seconds, by Dunster-Dana- 
Drayton on Ware. On the second day 
the crews that were bumped exchanged 
places with the bumping crews. Thayer 
bumped Beck-Hampden-Fairfax, and 
Dunster-Dana-Drayton bumped Per- 
kins. High wind prevented the final race 
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in the basin on Friday. The postponed 
race, which came off Tuesday, was held 
so late in the afternoon that no one 
seemed certain who was the winner in 
the darkness. This led to some difficulty 
in holding another final race. Mt. 
Auburn St., Randolph, Russell, and 
Thayer were the crews picked to race 
in the basin. Thayer gained an unex- 
pected but well deserved victory over 
a very close rival, Russell. Thayer 
rowed a fast short stroke the entire mile 
and seven-eighths, and until just above 
the Harvard Bridge had a decided lead 
over Russell and Randolph. 

From this point to the finish Russell 
and Randolph gained slowly, Thayer 
just managing to keep its lead. The 
order of the crews at the finish was 
Thayer, Russell, Randolph, Claverly, 
Mt. Auburn St. Thayer rowed in the 
following order: Stroke, H. Eager, ’13; 
7, C. W. Peabody, ’12; 6, H. Fowler, 710; 
5, H. Willis, 12; 4, H. C. Borat, ’11; 3, 
H. B. Ehrman, ’12; 2, S. G. Sheald, 712; 
bow, J. Eager, ’12; cox., A. Strauss, °12. 

Fall rowing for the University crews 
has brought many shifts in the boat. The 
four veterans, Capt. Waid, °10, E. C. 
Bacon, °10, R. Cutler, ’11, and L. With- 
ington, °11, and from the four oar H. 
Forster, ’11, R. Whitney, "11, and S. A. 
Sargent, 10, have been rowing regularly 
during the fall, with the exception of 
Withington, who is playing football. 
F. Newton, 12, A. Strong, 12, and P. 
Metcalf, "12, have been taken up from 
last year’s Freshman Eight. The follow- 
ing was the order of the crews on Oct. 
19: Ist: Stroke, Cutler; 7, Waid; 6, 
Hooper; 5, Bacon; 4, Strong; 3, Metcalf; 
2, Leslie; bow, Sargent; cox., King. 
2d: Stroke, Forster; 7, Balch; 6, Hig- 
ginson; 5, Beane; 4, Waite; 3, Loring; 
2, Parker; bow, Wiggins ; cox., Faxon. 
3d: Stroke, Richardson; 7, Shillito; 6, 
Cudahy; 5, Peabody; 4, Ellis; 3, Ander- 
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son; 2, Howell; bow, Nelson; cox., 
Voorhees. 


Galt. 


In the Intercollegiate Golf Associa- 
tion tournament held at the Apawamis 
Club of Rye, N. Y., Sept. 13 to 15, the 
University team was runner up, but was 
defeated by Yale after a hard struggle. 
In the preliminaries Harvard won from 
Pennsylvania 8 to 1 and from Williams 
7to2. The final match Yale won, 6 to 3. 


In the singles Harvard showed poor 
form, losing all six matches. In the four- 
somes, however, Harvard took every 
match. McKim Hollins, ’11, is the cap- 
tain of the team this year. He is also 
president of the Intercollegiate Golf As- 
sociation. 

Fall baseball has been given up this 
year, owing to the belief on the part of 
the coaches and the captain that the 
training is hardly worth the time spent. 

Alan Gregg, °11. 





THE GRADUATES. 


HARVARD CLUBS. 


BOSTON. 


The Club, which now numbers 1200, 
entertained its members and _ visiting 
graduates and delegates at the Colonial 
Club, Cambridge, on Oct. 6, during the 
Inaugural Celebration. 

The Executive Committee of the Club 
has sent out the following list of events 
for the Club for the ensuing year: 

Nov. 11. — Dinner to the victorious 
University Eight and Four, Freshman 
Eight and Four, and Graduate Eight, 
celebrating the Clean Sweep of June, 
1909. 

Dec. — Dinner to the University 
Eleven of 1909, provided the said Eleven 
furnish sufficient provocation. — Smoker 
and music in Symphony Hall. Free. 

Jan. — Luncheon and reception to the 
New England Federation of Harvard 
Clubs. — New England Federation Din- 
ner and Symposium. 

Feb. — Annual Dinner of the Club. 

March. — Smoker and music, as in 
December. Free. 

April. — Reception and supper to the 


Faculty and First and Second Groups of 


Undergraduate Scholars. Free. 


May. — Delegation to the Conventior 
of Associated Harvard Clubs in Cleve 
land, Ohio. 

June. — Field Day — at some rural 
or seaside resort; luncheon, pageants, 
masques, moralities and stunts.— Lunch- 
eon to visiting graduates in Boston the 
day before Commencement. Free. 

A. J. Garceau, *91, Sec. 


CHICAGO. 

The following is a list of the newly 
elected officers of the Harvard Club of 
Chicago for the year 1909-10: Pres., 
M. D. Follansbee ; 1st vice-pres., Dr. 
J.H. Wigmore; 2d vice-pres., Dr. Frank 
S. Churchill; 3d vice-pres., C. H. 
Schweppe; sec., Hugh Blythe (407 First 
Nat. Bk. Bldg.); treas., R. D. Stephens; 
directors, Arthur Dryenforth, S. T. 
McCall, W. M. Scudder, W. H. Laird 
Bell, Cecil Barnes; scholarship com- 
mittee, E. T. Gundlach, Geo. McCon- 
nell, Dr. Geo. W. Lee; chorister, J. L. 
Valentine. 

C. H. Schweppe, ’02, Sec. 


CINCINNATI. 


The Club held its annual meeting and 
dinner at the Queen City Club on Oct. 
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20. 75 members were present, and par- 
ticipated in the singing and cheering, 
led, of course, by E. H. Pendleton, ’82, 
and J. J. Rowe, ’07. 

Pres. Taylor called attention to the 
great success of the past year. The meet- 
ing of the Associated Clubs would alone 
make it memorable; in addition, more 
meetings had been held than ever before, 
and some 25 new regular members 
elected. A new classification, Associate 
Membership, had been established, at 
the instance of Stewart Shillito, ’°79; to 
this were eligible all residents of Cin- 
cinnati and vicinity then in attendance 
at Harvard. Associate members were to 
be held liable to no dues, but were to be 
the guests of the Club and welcome at 
its meetings when they should be tem- 
porarily in Cincinnati. By this means 
it was hoped to effect a more intimate 
connection between the Club and the 
Cincinnati men at Harvard, and make 
more easy the transition at graduation. 
The innovation has already promised 
well; it is recommended to the attention 
of other Harvard Clubs. 

The Nominating Committee, con- 
sisting of E. F. Bliss, °58, chairman; 
F. O. Suire, ’80; J. A. Graydon, ’01; 
Thurston Merrell, ‘05; and W. M. Shohl, 
’06, presented the following ticket for 
officers for the ensuing year. This was 
duly ratified. Pres., G. P. Hunt, ’96, 
Secretary and Treasurer of the Asso- 
ciated Harvard Clubs during the year 
1908-09; vice-pres., S. W. Merrell, ’99; 
sec., G. W. Thayer, ’06: treas., Gilbert 
Bettman, ’03; chorister, J. J. Rowe, ’07; 
exec. committee: J. S. Graydon, ’98, 
chairman, J. L. Stettinius, ’04, and 
Marston Allen, ’08. 

The Club was represented at Presi- 
dent Lowell’s inauguration by Stewart 
Shillito, 79, and Prof. W. P. Burris, 
p 01. 

Gordon W. Thayer, ’06, Sec. 
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FLORIDA. 

The Harvard Club of Florida has been 
organized in Jacksonville, with the fol- 
lowing officers for the ensuing year: 
Pres., Dr. J. V. Freeman, ’01, Jackson- 
ville; 1st vice-pres., W. H. Davison, 45, 
Pensacola; 2d vice-pres., Dr. Lincoln 
Hulley, ’89, Deland; sec. and treas., 
Martin Long, / 05, 207 Law Exchange, 
Jacksonville. The following were elected 
a board of governors: President and Sec- 
retary ex-officio, Rev. A. J. Coleman, p 
05, J. J. Paul, 1 93, and W. W. Dew- 
hurst, ’75. The first annual dinner was 
held in Jacksonville on Oct. 28. 


MICHIGAN. 


Members of the Harvard Club in 
Michigan, from Detroit and Ann Arbor, 
attended the Syracuse-Michigan football 
game on Oct. 30, in Ann Arbor. After 
the game the members assembled in the 
Golf Club House for a reunion and din- 
ner. This has become an annual custom 
in connection with the most important 
match of the year. At the dinner, which 
is always informal, the president of the 
Club, A. H. Lloyd, ’86, introduced 
Charles Moore, ’78, as toastmaster. Mr. 
Moore called upon the following men, 
who responded in happy vein: J. M. 
Markley, p ’89, Prof. Wagner, a Yale 
alumnus, Emil Lorch, p ’94, Prof. Mace 
of Syracuse University, L. L. Emerson, 
p ‘07, Dean Hood, Gr. Sch. ’92, R. P. 
Manton, m 81, W. E. Blodgett, ’96, J. R. 
Walker, ’77. One of the pleasantest fea- 
tures of these dinners is the regular at- 
tendance of several Yale men, especially 
Professors Brewster, Patterson, Wagner. 
College songs were interspersed with the 
speaking. 

Others present were, L.. D. Cross, ’95, 
S. L. Bigelow, ’91, W. F. Humphreys, ’01, 
T. P. Ruhl, p ’08, S. R. Knight, ’83, S. S. 
Berry, p ’07, S. W. Foote, ’97, George 
Clark, W. P. Lombard, ’78, J. W. Brad- 
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shaw, p ’02, A. K. Hurlburt, W. C. 
Titcomb, 04, H. H. Willard, p ’09, F. L. 
Adams, ’00, W. A. McLaughlin, s 03, 
C. H. Kauffman, ’96, J. P. Tatlock, ’96, 
G. L. Hamilton, ’95, A. B. Pierce, p 92, 
C. J. Tilden, 96, C. Bonner, p ’00, J. S. 
Ford, ’97, J. A. Moyer, ’99, J. Reighard, 
W. J. Hale, ’98, C. S. Oakman, ’00. 
C. S. Oakman, ’00, Sec. 


NEW YORK CITY. 

The monthly meetings of the Club 
were revived after the summer, in Oc- 
tober, when Mr. J. D. Greene, ’96, was 
the guest of the Club, giving an interest- 
ing talk concerning the University and 
the Inauguration of President Lowell. 

During the Hudson-Fulton Celebra- 
tion the clubhouse was decorated and 
the privileges of the Club were extended 
to the guests of the Hudson-Fulton Com- 
mission and the officers of the foreign 
and American fleets. 

Some 900 tickets were disposed of 
through the Club for the Harvard- 
Army Game on Oct. 30. Some 25 mem- 
bers of the Club, including Mr. J. J. 
Higginson, °57, its president, attended 
the funeral of Cadet Byrne at West 
Point on Nov. 2. Accompanied by 
Captain Fish of the Football Team and 
G. P. Gardner, ‘10, and escorted by two 
officers, they were, by the orders of the 
day, assigned to a position in the line of 
the funeral procession immediately fol- 
lowing the officers stationed at the post. 
Flowers were sent from Harvard Uni- 
versity, from the Harvard Club. from 
the Undergraduate Body, and from the 
Football Team. 

The Sunday afternoon concerts under 
the direction of the Chorister, Francis 
Rogers, ’91, are to be continued this 
winter. 

During the summer and autumn the 
Club has lost several of its most loyal and 
useful members, including Dr. W. R. 
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Huntington, °59, C. F. McKim, [°67}, 
Walter Alexander, *87, and J. A. Stetson, 
91. 

Langdon P. Marvin, ’98, Sec. 


VERMONT. 


The first meeting of the Harvard Club 
of Vermont was held at the Woodstock 
Inn, Woodstock, on Aug. 24. W. B. C. 
Stickney, ‘65, presided, and about 40 
Harvard men were present to become 
charter members. The following officers 
were elected: Pres., W. B. C. Whitney, 
"65, Bethel; vice-pres., W. S. Stevens, ’80, 
St. Albans; sec. and treas., H. B. Shaw, 
‘00, Burlington. The formation of this 
club is largely due to the activity of F. S. 
Billings, ’85, of Woodstock. 


NEWS FROM THE CLASSES. 


*,* The personal news is compiled from 
information furnished by the Class Secre- 
taries, and by the Secretaries of Harvard 
Clubs and Associations, and from other 
reliable sources. The value of this depart- 
ment might be greatly enhanced if Har- 
vard meneverywhere would contribute to 
it. Responsibility for errors should rest 
with the Editor. 

*,* It becomes more and more difficult 
to assign recent Harvard men to their 
proper Class; since many who call them- 
selves classmates take their degrees in 
different years. It sometimes happens, 
therefore, that, in the news furnished by 
the Secretaries, the Class rating of the 
Quinquennial Catalogue is not strictly 
followed. 

*,* Much additional personal news will 
be found in the reports of the Harvard 
Clubs, in the Corporation and Overseers’ 
Records, and in the University Notes. 


1845. : 

Dr. John Phillips Reynolds was born 
on Nov. 20, 1825, in Boston, of which 
city his paternal ancestors had been citi- 
zens since their removal there from the 
Plymouth Colony in early Colonial days. 
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His father, Edward Reynolds, H. C. 
1811, was a well-known figure in the 
Boston of the earlier and middle portion 
of the 19th century, both from his com- 
manding presence and his prominence 
asa physician. He was the founder of the 
Massachusetts Eye and Ear Infirmary. 
His mother, Margaret Wendell (Phillips) 
Reynolds, was a daughter of John Phil- 
lips, who was the first mayor of Boston, 
and a sister of Wendell Phillips. John 
Phillips Reynolds was the oldest child 
of this marriage and the only son. He 
prepared for college in the Boston Latin 
School. During school and college he 
was especially attracted to the classics 
and on graduating decided to make their 
study his lifework. He became an as- 
sistant master at the Boston Latin School 
and taught there for two years, but at 
the end of that time, largely in deference 
to the urgent wishes of his father, and 
at considerable sacrifice of his own in- 
clinations, he entered the Harvard Med- 
ical School, and, after fulfilling an ap- 
pointment as house pupil in the Massa- 
chusetts General Hospital, graduated in 
the Class of 1852. He early became es- 
pecially interested in obstetrics and in 
1869 was appointed Instructor in Ob- 
stetrics and Medical Jurisprudence in 
the Harvard Medical School. The two 
departments were, however, separated 
the following year and his title became 
“Instructor in Obstetrics,’’ which posi- 
tion he held until 1879 when he was ap- 
pointed Professor of Obstetrics. He held 
this position until 1885 when he resigned. 
He was for many years visiting physi- 
cian to the Boston City Hospital and 
consulting surgeon to the Boston Lying- 
in Hospital. He had been president of 
the Boston Obstetrical Society and of 
the American Gynecological Society and 
was a member of many other medical 
associations. He was never a prolific 
writer, but his articles always showed 
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close thought and preparation and un- 
usual command of English. His presi- 
dential address to the American Gyne- 
cological Society was long remembered 
as a beautiful example of what such an 
address should be. He was a man of 
very high character and deep religious 
feeling. No one exceeded him in devo- 
tion to duty and in his professional life, 
especially, his care and thoughtfulness 
for his patients were often extended far 
beyond the limits of the professional re- 
lation. He married in April, 1859, Miss 
Jane Minot Revere, granddaughter of 
Paul Revere, who survives him, the 50th 
anniversary of their wedding having 
been observed last spring. He leaves 
eight children, Dr. Edward Reynolds, 
81, Margaret Phillips, wife of Rev. 
George Alexander Strong, John P. Rey- 
nolds, Jr., Paul Revere Reynolds, ’87, 
Mary Robbins, wife of Dr. Wm. N. 
Bullard, ’75, Philip Murray Reynolds, 
*89, Jane Revere, widow of Nicholas 
P. T. Burke, Theresa, wife of Julian L. 
Coolidge, ’95. His children all married 
and 19 out of 22 grandchildren are liv- 
ing. Three members of his Class sur- 
vive, and one of them writes, ‘When 
he relieved Folsom of the charge of the 
1845 Class books, there were some 12 
or 15 survivors; he at once renewed his 
acquaintance with each one — all be- 
came greatly interested in him and in 
each other. In short, there was a great 
revival of class feeling which gave pleas- 
ure to all and in some cases did much 
good. To me he became a very dear 
friend. I knew no greater pleasure than 
an interview with him. I never knew a 
better man nor one more capable of 
making his influence for good appre- 
ciated. His loss to me was a prostrating 
blow from the effects of which I cannot 
live long enough to recover.” The sur- 
vivors are Dr. S. F. Coues, Lemuel Hay- 
ward, and Dr. N. E. Soule. 
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Rev. W. L. Ropes, Acting Sec., 
Andover. 


Samuel Endicott Peabody, long iden- 
tified with banking interests in this coun- 
try and Europe, but who had been re- 
tired from active business life for several 
years, died Oct. 30, at his summer home, 
in Salem. Mr. Peabody was stricken 
with apoplexy about three years ago, 
from which he partly recovered. About 
six months ago he slipped and fractured 
his hip. In time the fracture mended; 
the shock, however, was such that he had 
failed ever since. He was born in Salem, 
April 19, 1825, the second son of Col. 
Francis and Martha (Endicott) Peabody, 
the latter a direct descendant of John 
Endicott, the first governor of the Massa- 
chusetts Bay Colony who settled in 1628 
in Naumkeag, which afterwards became 
Salem. Mr. Peabody’s father was a 
Salem merchant and a large ship owner. 
The son gained his early education in 
his native city. He entered Harvard but 
remained only one year, preferring an 
active life. He went to sea in one of his 
father’s vessels and on his return en- 
gaged in business with Franklin Curtis 
on India Wharf, under the firm name 
of Curtis & Peabody, their trade being 
with the Far East. Mr. Peabody con- 
tinued in this business for many years. 
In 1871 he with his family removed to 
London, where he became a_ partner 
in the banking house of J. 5S. Morgan & 
Co., earlier known as George Peabody 
& Co. He remained abroad for eight 
years, and returned to America with the 
intention of retiring from business life, 
but his energy so asserted itself that he 
was soon induced to return to business 
life. He accepted a directorship in vari- 
ous business enterprises, among them 
the American Loanand Trust Co. Upon 
the death of Ezra H. Baker, the com- 
pany’s president, Mr. Peabody was 
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elected his successor, a position which 
he continued to fill for many years. For 
a long time he also was a director in the 
old Thomson-Houston Co., which later 
became the General Electric Co. For 
many years he was president of the 
Salem National Bank. At the time of 
his death Mr. Peabody was president 
and director of the electric corporation, 
director in the Eastern Audit Co., and 
the Salem National Bank, and trustee 
of the Massachusetts Electric Compan- 
ies and the West End Land Co. In 1848 
Mr. Peabody married Marianne Cabot 
Lee, daughter of the late John C. Lee, 
one of the founders of the banking house 
of Lee, Higginson & Co. Beside the 
widow, five children survive; John E., 
a designer and interior decorator since 
1887, prior to which he was in the bank- 
ing business abroad; Francis Peabody, 
L.5., °79, a member of the Massachu- 
setts bar; Rev. Endicott Peabody, D.D., 
head-master of Groton School; George 
L. Peabody, ’86, a member of the bank- 
ing house of Lee, Higginson & Co.; and 
Mrs. John Lawrence (Martha Peabody). 


1847, 


Dr. Augustus Porter Chamberlaine 
died at Heartwell, Vt., on Sept. 20. He 
was born in Salem, June 8, 1827, the son 
of an East India merchant. He was 
graduated from Harvard in 1847, and 
from the Harvard Medical School in 
1855, though he never practised medicine. 
He entered business with his father, and 
when the Civil War broke out he enlisted 
with the three-months men. He was a 
lieutenant on the staff of Gen. Pierce, 
who had command of the forces at Fort- 
ress Monroe. He was in the battle of 
Big Bethel. After finishing his three 
months’ enlistment, Dr. Chamberlaine 
went to Calcutta, where he was sent by 
his father to look after his business inter- 
ests. Shortly after, he retired from busi- 
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ness and settled in Concord, where he 
had his home till a year and a half ago. 
He was fond of travel and with his wife 
he passed many summers abroad, es- 
pecially in Italy and Switzerland. Dr. 
Chamberlaine also had a love for art, 
and painted in oils. He was a member of 
Old Concord Post, G. A. R., and of the 
Saturday Club of Concord. In 1884 he 
built a large house on Elm St. He also 
had a summer home at Mt. Monadnock. 
Dr. Chamberlaine served as secretary 
of the Class, on the resignation of A. C. 
Wheelwright; then he himself resigned, 
and the late Dr. F. Tiffany succeeded 
him. The Class has now only $8 sur- 
vivors: Judge Charles Allen, Boston; 
Dr. J. F. Gardner, Midway Mills, Va.; 
and J. A. Henshaw, Cambridge. 


1854. 
Dr. B. J. Jerrrrss, Sec., 
15 Chestnut St., Boston. 

Leonard Jarvis Wyeth, Jr.; was born 
in New York City, Oct. 29, 1833, and 
died there May 6, 1909. He was the son 
of Leonard J. Wyeth and Caroline 
Archer. He attended various schools in 
New York, but was finally fitted for col- 
lege by a private tutor. He graduated 
with the Class of 1854, and in October of 
the same year entered the Medical 
School in New York. He did not grad- 
uate, leaving the school to attend to his 
father’s estate. “‘At one time he was a 
broker in Wall St., but gave that up, and 
lived quietly at home, devoting himself 
to his family and to reading, of which 
he was very fond.” He is now repre- 
sented at Harvard by two grandsons, 
one in the Law School and the other a 
Junior. — Atherton Blight died at New- 
port, R. I., Nov. 4, 1909; a member for 
many years of the “summer colony.” 
He was born in Philadelphia, Pa., Nov. 
1, 1834. His father came from Exeter, 
Devonshire, England. He was an East 
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India merchant, and settling in Phila- 
delphia married his cousin in 1817, who 
was born at her father’s country seat 
near the city. Blight was preparing to 
enter the Academic Department of the 
University of Penn., but went abroad 
with his family in 1849 from Boston. 
Before sailing he visited Cambridge for 
the first time, and then determined to 
come to Harvard College. On his return 
from Europe, May, 1850, he began to 
“cram” for Harvard, and “got in,” how 
he did not know. He graduated with 
the Class of 1854 and received his A.M. 
degree out of course in July, 1858. He 
lived in Philadelphia and was admitted 
to the bar Jan., 1859, but never prac- 
tised his profession. He made many 
trips to Europe, and spent much of his 
time there. In April, 1872, at Boston, 
Mass., he married Nina, the daughter of 
Richard S. Greenough. She died at 
Newport, R. I., in 1897. Three daugh- 
ters survive him; the wife of Sir Gerald 
Lowther, now British Ambassador at 
Constantinople; Mrs. Mahlon Alanson 
Sands, of London, and Mrs. Wm. Paine 
Thompson. 


1856. 


JEREMIAH SMITH, Sec., 
4 Berkeley St., Cambridge. 

George Peabody Russell died in Lon- 
don, England, June 23, 1909. He was 
the son of Jeremiah Russell (Dartmouth, 
1826) and Judith D. (Peabody) Russell, 
and was born at New Rowley, near 
Georgetown, Mass., May 12, 1835. He 
prepared at Phillips Academy, Andover, 
where he attained excellent rank as a 
scholar. He first entered Harvard in 
1851 with the Class of 1855; but left dur- 
ing the Sophomore year. In March, 
1854, he re-entered; joining the Class 
of 1856 at the beginning of the second 
term Sophomore. After graduation he 
studied law in the office of Hon. Rufus 
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Choate, and at the Harvard Law School, 
where he received the degree of LL.B. in 
1858. He commenced practice with his 
father at Haverhill, in 1859; and after- 
wards removed to Salem, where he was 
connected in business with W. D. North- 
end, Esq. He was a man of decided 
ability; but the generosity of his uncle, 
George Peabody, the celebrated Lon- 
don banker and philanthropist, early 
relieved him from the necessity of earn- 
ing his living; and he never put forth his 
full powers. When his uncle established 
the Peabody Educational Fund for the 
promotion of education in the South, he 
was made one of the trustees, and served 
for a time as secretary of the board. He 
resigned the trusteeship in 1883. During 
many years he has ‘‘ved almost entirely 
on the other sideo he Atlantic. For a 
long period he divided his time between 
a home in the Isle of Wight and an old 
palace on the Grand Canal in Venice. 
About 1901, he sold his Venetian resi- 
dence, and thereafter spent his summers 
at a villa he owned at Celigny, on Lake 
Geneva. His favorite amusement was 
yachting. He died at his London home, 
No. 50, Brook St., after a long illness, 
having been confined to his house about 
a year. He was married, July 5, 1860, 
to Lucy Isabella Campbell, daughter of 
Rev. Geo. W. Campbell, of Bradford, 
Mass. His wife died some years ago. 
There were no children of this marriage, 
but he adopted a daughter who was made 
the residuary legatee in his will. — Jere- 
miah Smith has resigned the Story Pro- 
fessorship in the Harvard Law School; 
the resignation to take effect Sept. 1, 
1910, on the completion of 20 years’ 
service. 
1861. 
Dr. J. E. Wricut, Sec., 
Montpelier, Vt. 

- Thomas Henry Knowles died after an 
illness covering two years, at his home 
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in New Bedford, Mass., Sept. 2, 1909. 
He was the oldest son of the late Thomas 
Knowles and Mary Keith Eaton, and 
was born in New Bedford, Sept. 12, 
1837. After graduation he entered, first 
as a clerk, and later as a member of the 
firm, his father’s whaling business. ‘his 
gradually declined, and at length it was 
closed; and for many years he has been 
confined to no one interest; but has been 
connected officially with many corpora- 
tions. He became treasurer of the New 
Bedford Tanning Co.; and, according 
to the New Bedjord Standard, “he was 
a director and vice-president of the Mer- 
chants’ National Bank, having been first 
elected in 1876, and he had been a trustee 
of the Five Cents Savings Bank. He was 
a director of the Bristol Manufacturing 
Co., and he was at one time its presi- 
dent, but declined re-election. He had 
also been president of the City Manu- 
facturing Co. for many years, finally de- 
clining re-election there also. He was a 
director of the Hathaway Manufacturing 
Co., the Acushnet Mills, the New Bed- 
ford Gas and Edison Light Co., and in 
the past he was a director of the Bristol 
County Mutual Fire Insurance Co., and 
for several years of the Mellin’s Food 
Co. As a business man and financier 
Mr. Knowles held the confidence and 
respect of all his associates, for he was 
prudent in his counsel, excellent in his 
judgment, and possessed of keen fore- 
sight. In politics Mr. Knowles was al- 
ways a Republican, but he made no 
effort to secure public office. He was, 
however, elected to the common council 
in 1867, and in 1881 he was made a 
member of the board of aldermen. He 
liad been a trustee of the free public 
library, and in 1889 was appointed an 
overseer of the poor for an unexpired 
term, which was made a whole term by 
re-appointment in 1890. From 1884 for 
26 years Mr. Knowles was a member of 
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the New Bedford Protecting Society. 
He was appointed in 1907 as one of the 
trustees of the Kempton Fund, the gift 
of Sarah H. Potter. Mr. Knowles was 
for many years a member of the First 
Congregational (Unitarian) Society, and 
he had been clerk of that organization. 
He was also an officer of several charit- 
able societies and associations.” His 
first wife was Mary Howland Swift, of 
New Bedford, whom he married in 1872. 
She died in 1881, shortly after the birth 
of their son, Henry Swift Knowles, ’02. 
His second wife, Annie Deblois Swift, of 
Acushnet, married in 1890, aiso survives 
him, as does their daughter, Sylvia. — 
Information is wanted of Edward W. 
Sanborn, not heard from for several 
years. 


1863. 
C. H. Denny, Acting Sec., 
23 Central St., Boston. 

Arthur Lawrence, son of William 
Richards {M.D. Harv. 1854] and Susan 
C. (Dana) Lawrence, was born in Brook- 
line, August 22, 1842. He died at Ips- 
wich, Sept. 20, 1909, where he was stay- 
ing temporarily for change of air from 
Stockbridge, which had been his home 
for many years. He fitted for college at 
the school of Mr. Epes 8. Dixwell. Had 
also been at a boarding-school in France, 
at the Boston Latin School, and for a 
few months at the Norwich (Vt.) Mili- 
tary Academy. In College he was fond 
of athletics and was one of the winning 
crew of our Class boat, Thetis, which 
rowed against the Yale Freshmen in 1860 
at Worcester. He was Chief Marshal on 
our Class Day. After graduation he was 
for a few months with Mudge, Sawyer & 
Co., commission merchants, but in 1864 
entered the service of the United States 
Christian Commission as a delegate and 
agent. During Sherman’s march from 
Atlanta to the sea he was volunteer aide 
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on the staff of Major-General Howard. 
He studied for the ministry at Gambier, 
O., and finished his course at the Episco- 
pal Theological School at Cambridge in 
1869. After ordination he was for a short 
time in charge of a parish in Virginia 
City, Nev., and for 15 months he was as- 
sistant minister of Calvary Church, New 
York City. He found his lifework when 
he accepted the rectorship of St. Paul’s 
Church, Stockbridge, Mass., July 7, 
1872, which position he held to the end. 
He received the degree of D.D. from 
Williams College in 1893. He has been 
dean and archdeacon deputy for 17 
years to the general convention and pre- 
sident of the Standing Committee of the 
Diocese of Western Massachusetts, and 
has held many other positions of honor 
and trust in connection with church, 
charitable and social work. He was mar- 
ried June 12, 1877, to Alison Turnbull 
Lawrence, daughter of Samuel Law- 
rence, of Stockbridge. His wife died 
May 22, 1884. They had two children, 
of whom one, a son, survives him. — 
Moses Grant Daniell, son of George Keith 
and Hannah Adams (Grant) Daniell, 
was born in Boston, Sept. 9, 1836. He 
died at Roxbury, Oct. 18, 1909. He fitted 
for college at the English High and Class- 
ical School of Mr. N. T. Allen, at New- 
ton. He became sub-master in the Rox- 
bury Latin School in August, 1863, 
which position he held until Nov. 19, 
1864, when he was appointed master of 
the Everett (Grammar) School in Dor- 
chester. Sept. 1, 1867, he returned to 
Roxbury to become again sub-master in 
the Roxbury Latin School. In April, 
1884, he resigned his position in the 
Roxbury Latin School, having formed 
a partnership with William H. Ladd for 
the management of the Chauncy Hall 
School in Boston. In June, 1896, he 
withdrew from the management of 
Chauncy Hall School, and accepted a 
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position in the editorial department of 
Ginn & Co., publishers, Boston, where 
he remained for the rest of his life. He 
was author and editor, both alone and in 
conjunction with others, of many text- 
books, mostly connected with the study 
of Latin. He was an_ indefatigable 
worker, and contributed to educational 
and other journals many articles for the 
advancement of his chosen calling, and 
joined in the organization of many socie- 
ties and associations of teachers and edu- 
cators, in which he had always his share 
of the work as well as of the honors. He 
was treasurer of the Handel and Haydn 
Society over 30 years, secretary of the 
Episcopal City Mission from May 22, 
1901, and was appointed by Bishop 
Lawrence a member of the Sunday 
School Commission of the Diocese of 
Massachusetts, Sept., 1902. He was a 
member of the New England Historic 
Genealogical Society, and of the Boston- 
ian Society. He has been a member of 
the Class Committee of our Class since 
1904. He has omitted being present at 
our class meetings at Cambridge on 
Commencement Day only twice in the 
46 years since graduation, and those two 
years were 1865 and 1870. He was the 
oldest member of the Class. He was twice 
married. His first wife died in 1865. He 
was married July 24, 1872, to Mary Fi- 
field Porter, daughter of Thomas Bras- 
tow Porter of Weymouth, who, with 
three daughters, survives him. — Wil- 
liam Low Pillsbury attended the Inaugu- 
ration of President Lowell as a delegate 
from the University of Illinois, of which 
he is registrar. — W. H. Warren, mas- 
ter of the Henry L. Pierce School, was 
the guest of honor at a reception and din- 
ner given at the Tuileries in Boston on 
Oct. 16, 1909, by the teachers of his dis- 
trict. The occasion marked his comple- 
tion of 25 years of service in Dorchester. 
The festivities closed with a song dedi- 
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cated to Warren, sung to the tune of 
“Fair Harvard.” 


1866. 


C. E. Srrarrton, Sec., 
70 State St., Boston. 

George Conway Bent was born in Bos- 
ton, July 11, 1844, the son of George El- 
bridge Bent and Martha Conway (Fel- 
ton) Bent. He lived there until 1861, 
when his parents removed to Dunlow, 
Pa. He was fitted for college at the Bos- 
ton Public Latin School and entered Har- 
vard in 1861. He was suspended and re- 
entered the following year with the Class 
of 1866. After graduation he took a posi- 
tion in the office of the Pennsylvania 
Steel Co. at Harrisburg, Pa., and con- 
tinued with them until October, 1884, 
when he became chief clerk in the office 
of the superintendent of the Middle Divi- 
sion of the Pennsylvania R.R., and later 
a special agent for the road, continuing 
to live at Harrisburg. He died Oct. 4 at 
the house of his daughter in German- 
town, Pa. He was married at Harrisburg 
Dec. 12, 1872, to Ellen Rutherford Fos- 
ter, daughter of General John Foster, 
who with one daughter survives him. — 
Henry Waller Brinckerhoff was born at 
Sing Sing (now Ossining), N. Y., May 
22, 1845. He left college in May, 1864, 
and served for three months in the 
Twelfth Unattached Company, M. V. 
M., stationed at Provincetown. On his 
return, he entered the engineering de- 
partment of the Lawrence Scientific 
School, where he studied one year, ard 
Sept. 1, 1865, went to the New York 
Navy Yard as second assistant civil en- 
gineer. He remained there for several 
years, receiving in 1869 from the United 
States Government the degree of civil 
engineer in the Navy. Thereafter he was 
assistant engineer of the Kings County 
Town Survey; and civil engineer in 
charge of the hydrographic survey of Pas- 
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saic River. He continued active in his 
profession for many years, employed on 
the New York Post Office, the Metropol- 
itan Elevated R.R., the Brooklyn Bridge, 
the Tehuantepec Ship Railway, the Dun- 
derberg Spiral Railway, and the Broad- 
way Cable Road. Since 1894 he was in 
private practice as consulting engineer. 
He received the degree of A.B. as of 1866 
in 1897. He had been in failing health for 
the last two years and died Sept. 7, 1909, 
of apoplexy at Brooklyn, where he had 
lived for 46 years. A son and a daughter 
survive him. His wife, Edith Adelaide, 
who was the second daughter of Henry 
and Edith Barry, and whom he married 
Dec. 25, 1866, died April 19, 1897. 


1868, 


A. D. Cuanpter, Sec., 
50 State St., Boston. 

Ex Sumner Mansfield, who met with 
a painful street railway accident last 
August necessitating the amputation of 
his right hand, received notice the day 
after the accident, from Leopold II, King 
of the Belgians, of the decoration of the 
Order of Leopold, making him a Cheva- 
lier of the Order of Leopold, in recogni- 
tion of his services as Consul of Belgium 
at Boston for the past 15 years. The in- 
signia of the decoration were received 
late in September, and consist of a silver 
crown from which is hung a cross of white 
enamel interlined with silver. The centre 
of the cross is of gold and shows the royal 
coat of arms encircled by the motto: 
“ T’Union fait la Force.’’ The reverse of 
the decoration shows in the centre of the 
gold cross the monogram of Leopold I. 
This Order was founded in 1837 by the 
father of the present king. This is the 
second decoration His Majesty has hon- 
ored Mansfield with; the first having 
been given in 1906, creating him Cheva- 
lier of the Order of the Crown. — Hon. 
Charles Dana Palmer, ex-mayor of Low- 
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ell, and for the past 13 years a member of 
the Massachusetts State Board of Arbi- 
tration and Conciliation, died at his 
home in Lowell, Sept. 25, 1909. He was 
born in Cambridge, Dec. 25, 1845. He 
was the son of George Wall and Ellen 
Hannah (Jackson) Palmer. His father 
was a book publisher and manufacturer, 
born in Philadelphia, the son of George 
Palmer, born in Kelso, Scotland. His 
mother was born in Sudbury, Vt., the 
daughter of John and Hannah (Finney) 
Jackson. Palmer lived in Cambridge, 
and in Brandon, Vt., until 1855, when he 
came to Boston to have the advantages of 
a Boston public school. He was grad- 
uated from the Dwight Grammar School 
in 1858, and from the Latin School he 
received one of the four Franklin medals. 
At Harvard he was a member of the In- 
stitute of 1770, O. K, Society, Zeta Psi 
Society, and of the Class Day Commit- 
tee with Huidekoper and Bullock. He 
pulled No. 5 in the Junior Second Crew, 
and received two silver cups as prizes, 
one in the Harvard Regatta, June 10, 
1867, and the other in the Arlington Re- 
gatta, June 17, 1867. He was one of the 
competitors for a Boylston Prize for De- 
clamation July 19, 1866, and again July 
18, 1867. He roomed with Preston in 
Stoughton 19, Massachusetts 11, Stough- 
ton 12, and Holworthy 6. From gradua- - 
tion until January, 1872, he was in the 
Washington Mills, Lawrence. His abil- 
ity led to his appointment in 1869, by one 
of the U. S. Commissioners to the Paris 
Exhibition, to collect statistics on the 
wool industry in Canada. In February, 
1872, he formed a partnership with 
Thomas H. Gray, ’67, under the firm 
name of Gray, Palmer & Pendergast, 
manufacturers of and dealers in wool 
shoddy, wool-yarn waste and wool-stock, 
with a Boston office at 59 Broad St., and 
their mills at North Chelmsford. In Feb- 
ruary, 1874, the third partner was bought 
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out, and the business continued under 
the name of Gray, Palmer & Co., at 49 
Federal St., Boston, until 1882. During 
the years of 1888, 1889 and 1890, he was 
mayor of Lowell. He was one of Low- 
ell’s most progressive mayors. He never 
hesitated to take a bold initiative when 
convinced of its demand. He had more 
than the average genius for diplomacy. 
He was democratic. Probably no other 
man occupied Lowell’s mayor’s chair 
who knew so many people and was so 
generally popular. He gave the city an 
excellent administration during the three 
years of his incumbency. His monu- 
mental stroke appears to have been his 
appointment, in 1888, of the able com- 
mission to erect the new City Hall and 
Memorial Building for Lowell. He was 
first appointed, May 12, 1896, by Gov. 
Greenhalge as a member of the Mass. 
State Board of Arbitration and Concilia- 
tion, and served thereon until his death. 
The work of that board in unraveling 
intricate technicalities, which none but 
experts are supposed to understand, was 
both a surprise and a satisfaction to em- 
ployers and to workingmen. He was 
president of the Lowell General Hospi- 
tal and a member of the Eastern Board 
of Appeals, National Trotting Associa- 
tion, taking great interest in the trotting 
turf, and in athletic and field sports. He 
was a member of the Mass. Society of the 
Sons of the American Revolution; and of 
the Society of Colonial Wars in the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts. He mar- 
ried in Lowell, May 20, 1880, Rowena 
Hildreth, youngest daughter of Fisher 
Ames Hildreth, of Lowell (who died in 
1873, leaving a large estate), and Lau- 
retta (Coburn) Hildreth. His children 
are: Elinor Palmer, Radcliffe, 1904; 
Jackson Palmer, Harv. ’06; LL.B., 
1908; and Dana Palmer, Harv. 11, 


. withdrew from College to enter the U. S. 


Military Academy at West Point, 
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March 1, 1909, and is now a cadet in the 
Class of 1918. His daughter Elinor 
Palmer was married August 22, 1906, in 
Lowell, to A. R. Magruder, ’06, of 
Washington, D. C., now secretary to the 
American Legation in Uruguay. His 
son, Jackson Palmer, was married in 
West Newton, Oct. 10, 1908, to Mary 
Follett Perkins. 


1872. 
A. L. Lincotn, Sec., 
126 State St., Boston. 

The new pulpit erected as a memorial 
to Rev. John Cotton Brooks in Christ 
Church, Springfield, was dedicated 
Oct. 25 with an address by Bishop Law- 
rence. — Rev. T. F. Waters, for 30 years 
pastor of the South Congregational 
Church, Ipswich, has resigned. 


1873. 
A. L. Ware, Sec., 


Framingham. 

L. B. Fisk has resigned the auditor- 
ship of the Harvard Dining Association 
after a service of 27 years. —G. H. 
Johnson has closed his pastorate at 
Taunton, and has been appointed pro- 
fessor of history at the Case School of 
Applied Science at Cleveland, O. — 
Frank Paul has become associated with 
W. E. L. Dillaway, L.S.’71, in the prac- 
tice of law. 


1875. 
Hon. W. A. REEp, Sec., 
Brockton, Mass. 

F. B. Gummere received the degree of 
Litt.D. at Harvard at the Inauguration 
of Pres. Lowell. — Nathan Matthews 
has been appointed lecturer on muni- 
cipal government at Harvard. — W. A. 
Reed is a member of the Massachusetts 
Commission on Probation. — James 
Howard Welles died in Norwich, Conn., 
June 30, 1909. He was son of Thaddeus 
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and Emily Maria (Kellogg) Welles, 
born at Glastonbury, Conn., June 28, 
1853, fitted for college at St. Mark’s 
School, Southborough, and Phillips 
Exeter Academy. He left the Class at 
the close of the Freshman year and, 
after an absence of one year, reén- 
tered College in the Class of 1876; re- 
mained six weeks, when he was com- 
pelled to leave by reason of sickness; 
after another year he entered the Class 
of 1877, and remained until the Senior 
year, when he left on account of the 
death of his father. He studied law in 
the office of Judge W. W. Hammersley, 
and was admitted to the Connecticut bar 
in 1880. From 1880-84 paper manufac- 
turer; 1886-89 assistant secretary and 
treasurer of the International Co. of 
Mexico, until it was dissolved by the sale 
and transfer of its affairs to the Mexican 
Colonization Co. of London, England. 
In May, 1890, he became paying teller at 
the Uncas Nat. Bank, Norwich, Conn., 
and in 1896, cashier, which position he 
held until his death. He was a trustee of 
the Dime Savings Bank at Norwich, the 
William W. Backus Hospital, the Eliza 
Huntington Home, and for many years 
vestryman of Christ’s Church. He was a 
member of the Harvard Club of New 
York and of the Norwich Arcanum, 
Norwich Golf and Chelsea Boat Clubs 
of Norwich, In June, 1905, he received 
at Harvard the degree of A.B. out of 
course, as of the Class of 1875. He was 
married Oct. 6, 1881, at Norwich, Conn., 
to Mary Elizabeth Wait, who survives 
him, with three children, a daughter and 
two sons. Death came suddenly after an 
operation for appendicitis. 


1876. 
J. T. WHEELwriGHT, Sec., 
262 Washington St., Boston. 
Samuel McCully Black, editor of 
Messenger and Visitor, died at St. John, 
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N. B., Aug. 23, 1909, after several years 
of illness from tuberculosis. Mr. Black 
was born at Amherst, N. S., Jan. 28, 
1846. Received degree of A.B., Acadia 
(Nova Scotia) in 1874. The winter after 
graduation he spent at Newton (Mass.) 
Theological Seminary. In November, 
1877, he became pastor of the Baptist 
Church, Berwick, N. S., then at Liver- 
pool, N. S., then at Westport; then, in 
1885, Kentville. He received the degree 
of M.A. in 1883 from Newton Theolog- 
ical Institute and in 1885 from Acadia 
College. He was made editor of the 
Messenger and Visitor in 1890. — The 
names of Charles Frederic Mabery, S.B., 
1876; Seth Perkins, S.B., 1871; Arthur 
French Clarke, temporary member of 
the Lawrence Scientific School, Class of 
1876, have been added to the rolls of the 
Class. — The memorial to be erected by 
R. 8. Bradley in memory of his son R. S. 
Bradley, Jr., is in the hands of the archi- 
tect, and work has been begun upon it. 
W. M. Kendall, of the firm of McKim, 
Mead & White, has special charge of 
the building of this memorial fountain, 
acting with A. W. Longfellow. — J. C. 
Bolan has been promoted to be head 
master of the Adams School, East Bos- 
ton. 


1877. 
J. F. Tyrer, Sec., 
‘73 Tremont St., Boston. 

H. R. Bailey is president of the Cam- 
bridge Club. — Irving Stringham died 
at Oakland, Cal., Oct. 5, 1909; he was 
born at Yorkshire Centre, N. Y., Dec. 
10, 1847. Since 1882 he had been pro- 
fessor of mathematics and since 1886 
Dean of the University of California. 
He married in 1888, at New Haven, Mar- 
tha Sherman Day. — A large number 
of the Class attended the Inaugura- 
tion of A. L. Lowell on Oct. 6, and had 


a reunion. 
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1878. 


J. C. Wurtney, Sec., 
Box 3573, Boston. 


Stephen Bullard, born at Princeton, 
Aug. 11, 1855, died in Boston, Sept. 29, 
1909. He was the son of William Story 
and Louisa Norton Bullard. He always 
lived in Boston and was fitted for college 
at J. P. Hopkinson’s School, and by a pri- 
vate tutor. In college he wasa member of 
the A. K. E. and of the Hasty Pudding 
Club and was financial editor of the Crim- 
son. After graduating he entered the 
Harvard Law School, where he remained 
until April, 1880, when an attack of 
rheumatic fever left him an invalid with 
a lesion in a valve of the heart. From 
that time forward, though he traveled 
somewhat in search of health, he was 
forced to live a retired life. In the au- 
tumn of 1880 he went to Europe, where 
he passed the winter in Italy, returning 
home in the summer of 1882. He at- 
tempted some charity work, and to a cer- 
tain extent kept up his social interests. 
He passed the summers for a number of 
years at the family home in Lenox, and 
in later years in Milton. For the past 
year he had grown noticeably weaker. 
He died in his sleep in the early morning. 
To the members of the Class he will 
always be remembered for his affable 
manners and his courtesy towards all 
with whom he came in contact. — The 
Class dined together at the Colonial 
Club in Cambridge on Oct. 6. 37 sat 
down at the table, and James, who was 
with the Class in the Freshman year, 
and who had received the degree of 
LL.D. in the morning, came in and told 
us briefly of his connection with the 
Class, and J. F. Johnson also made a 
few remarks. At 9.30 the dinner broke 
up, most of the men going to the celebra- 


tion of the undergraduates in the Sta- 


dium. 
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1879. 
Rev. Epwarp Hate, Sec., 
4 Circuit Road, Chestnut Hill. 

William Bayard Van Rensselaer died 
at Albany, N. Y., after a week’s illness 
following an operation for appendicitis. 
He was born at Albany, Oct. 4, 1856, 
the son of Bayard and Laura (Reynolds) 
Van Rensselaer. He prepared for college 
at the Albany Academy and at St. Paul’s 
School, Concord, N. H. He passed his 
final entrance examinations in June, 
1874, but did not enter college until 1875. 
He graduated with the Class in 1879, 
and spent the next year at the Harvard 
Law School, where he was a member of 
the Pow Wow. In July, 1880, he began 
to study with reference to admission ‘to 
the New York State Bar, in the law of- 
fices of M. 'T. and L. G. Hun at Albany. 
He was admitted to the bar in Sept., 
1882, and at once began the practice of 
law. In 1885 he organized the Van 
Rensselaer Land Co., and was elected its 
treasurer. He became a director of the 
New York State Nat. Bank, Albany, in 
1885, and its vice-president in 1900. He 
was one of the organizers and a vice- 
president of the Union Trust Co. of Al- 
bany. In 1893 he organized the Albany 
Terminal Warehouse Co., and was its 
president at the time of his death. In 
1883 he had been made a trustee of the 
Albany Savings Bank and in 1897 vice- 
president. In 1900 he was elected pre- 
sident. The position was one of great 
responsibility, for the bank is the largest 
financial institution in Albany and the 
vicinity, and one of the largest savings 
banks in the state. His management 
soon commanded the admiration and 
respect of his fellow members in the 
Savings Bank Association of the State of 
New York. He was elected chairman of 
its executive committee in 1901, was 
made president in May, 1904, and re- 
elected president in May, 1905. During 
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the two terms of his presidency he took 
a deep interest in legislative measures 
affecting savings banks, and especially 
those which legalized railroad bond 
issues for savings bank investment. An 
examination made under his direction 
into the relative merits of such invest- 
ments resulted in a classification which 
is now a standard, under enactment of 
state law. As the head of this movement 
he did much to further the safety of sav- 
ings bank deposits throughout the coun- 
try. He was much interested in the his- 
tory of Albany, and took an active part 
in the celebration in 1886 of the bi-cen- 
tennial anniversary of the founding of 
the city. He was a member of the Fort 
Orange Club, but it was through the 
large hospitality shown by himself and 
his wife in their own home that he was 
best known socially. Independent in 
thought and speech, he was also most 
courteous, “‘a man of manifold power 
and charm.” He was married, Nov. 3, 
1880, to Louisa Greenough, daughter of 
Prof. G. M. and Frances (Gardiner) 
Lane, of Cambridge. She survives him. 
— Mahlon Hutchinson is third vice- 
president of the American Central Life 
Ins. Co., with offices in the Drexel Build- 
ing, Philadelphia. — Emperor William 
has conferred upon Edward Robinson 
the officer’s cross of the Order of the 
Red Eagle in recognition of his services 
in connection with the exhibition of Ger- 
man contemporary art held at the Met- 
ropolitan Museum, New York, during 
January and February of this year. 


1880. 
Joun Woopsury, Sec., 
14 Beacon St., Boston. 

Henry ‘Taylor Barstow was born in 
Boston, Nov. 11,1858. He wasthe son of 
Charlesand Martha Maria (Taylor) Bar- 
stow. He prepared for college at Phil- 
lips Exeter Academy. After graduation 


* [December, 


he entered the Harvard Medical School, 
and received the degree of M.D. in 1884. 
In the following year he began the prac- 
tice of medicine in Boston. The winters 
of 1889 and 1890 he spent in study in 
Vienna, and he made another short visit 
to Europe in 1902. Barstow was en- 
gaged in general practice, but of late 
had given special attention to diseases 
of the digestive organs. Professional 
work kept him in Boston during the 
past summer, and about the middle of 
August he found himself ill. It soon 
developed that he was suffering from 
typhoid fever, and after three weeks of 
critical illness the end came on Sept. 7. 
Barstow never married, and made his 
home with his sister, to whom he was 
deeply attached. His home and office 
had been for many years at 345 Boylston 
St., in Boston. He was a member of the 
Massachusetts Medical and other med- 
ical societies and of several social clubs. 
— W. A. Gaston was the chairman of 
the committee which attempted to raise 
by subscription in two weeks $500,000 
towards the erection of a new building 
for, the Y. M. C. A. in Boston and suc- 
ceeded. — Arthur Salem Plimpton, a 
temporary member, son of Salem Marsh 
and Beulah Marsh (Belknap) Plimpton, 
was born at Wells River, Vt., Dec. 13, 
1857. He prepared for college at Phil- 
lips Exeter Academy, and entered Har- 
vard with the Class, but was obliged by 
illness to leave college before completing 
the course. He was engaged for a time 
in a manufacturing business at South- 
bridge, but in 1881 moved to Brooklyn, 
N. Y., and entered the employ of the 
White, Potter & Paige Co., picture- 
frames, mouldings, and builders of cab- 
inet-work, of which company he was 
treasurer at the time of his death. He 
was married June 18, 1884, to Sarah 
Isabella Tomes, who died Aug. 28, 1899. 
His home since removing to Brooklyn 
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had been at Hollis, Queens County, N. 
Y., and it was there that he passed 
quietly away, without suffering, after 
about a month’s illness from an intes- 
tinal trouble. His daughter and four 
sons survive him. — Richard Welling 
was again chairman of the Committee 
on Meetings and Speakers of the Com- 
mittee of One Hundred in the recent 
municipal campaign in New York City. 


1881. 
Pror. C. R. Sancer, Sec., 
103 Walker St., Cambridge. 

E. D. Hawkins has formed a law 
partnership with L. L. and F. P. Dela- 
field and F. W. Longfellow under the 
firm name of Hawkins, Delafield and 
Longfellow, with offices at 20 Exchange 
Pl., New York. — Rev. W. L. Worcester 
is president of the New Church Theo- 
logical School, Cambridge. — E. Ridgely 
is with the Assets Realization Co. of 
Chicago. — Sons of the following mem- 
bers entered college this year: Crawford, 
Evarts, Fay, Jaretzki, Jeffries, Roberts, 
Marsh, Ridgely. — ‘The honorary de- 
gree of D.D. was conferred upon Rev. 
M. St. C. Wright in June by St. Law- 


rence University, where he was the Phi 


Beta Kappa orator; the subject of his 
Phi Beta Kappa address was “The 
Present Religious Situation and the 
Attitude of a Free Man toward it.” — 
Dr. Edward Reynolds’s office address 
is $21 Dartmouth St.. Boston. 


1882. 


H. W. Cunnineuam, Sec., 
89 State St., Boston. 
Frederick Russell Burton died sud- 
denly at Lake Hopatcong, N. J., Oct. 
1. He was son of Rev. William Smith 
and Sarah Evelyn (Mason) Burton, and 
was born at Jonesville, Mich., Feb. 23, 
1861. At graduation in 1882 he received 
highest honors in music and was Class 
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Chorister. His lifework has been music 
and literature, while for many years he 
was in an editorial capacity on both Bos- 
ton and New York papers. He spent 
many summers among the Ojibway In- 
dians north of Lake Superior and caught 
and recorded their music, which was sub- 
stantially as in aboriginal times, and this 
has just been published in a volume en- 
titled ‘‘ American Primitive Music.” He 
traveled in America and Europe with a 
band of these Indians exhibiting their 
music in halls, and the Indians asa mark ° 
of good will adopted him into their tribe 
and gave him the Indian name, Nr- 
GAUNNECKAHBOH, which means “he 
who stands in front,” as many of the 
Indians first saw him in Chicago lead- 
ing the orchestra. He composed Hi- 
awatha, a cantata for mixed chorus, 
soloists, and orchestra, which was per- 
formed in New York in 1898. He com- 
posed other pieces and was the author 
of several novels besides many magazine 
articles. He was twice married and left 
a widow besides a son and two daugh- 
ters. — William Jones retired in 1908 
from the Cutler School in New York, 
and has since then been engaged in pri- 
vate tutoring. — H. E. Warner was in 
Sept. appointed one of the receivers of 
the National Fruit Products Co. of Bos- 
ton. — H. M. Hubbard has changed his 
address to 1741 Monadnock Block, 
Chicago. — The Secretary has again 
lost track of James J. Dooling and would 
be glad of his address, — H. W. Cun- 
ningham is a member of the American 
Antiquarian Society. 


1883. 
FREDERICK NicHots, Sec., 
2 Joy St., Boston. 

J. R. Brackett spoke at a meeting of 
the Episcopalian Club of Boston, on 
Oct. 25, and discussed ‘*’The Moral and 
Civic Responsibility of the Layman to 
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the Community,” averring that experts 
are needed in both social and religious 
work, and that the Church ought not to 
be a great department store, but a power 
house of moral energy. — J. R. Coolidge, 
Jr., addressed the Twentieth Century 
Club on Oct. 23, taking for his subject, 
“The Struggle with Mediocrity,” and 
treating the topic in connection with the 
general architectural development of 
Boston. — The Rev. Edward Cum- 
mings delivered an address on “ Educa- 
tional Ideals, Ancient and Modern,” on 
Sept. 8, before the New Hampshire Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs, at the annual 
field meeting held at The Weirs. — C. P. 
Curtis’s yacht Ellen, was one of the three 
boats selected to compete for the Presi- 
dent Taft and Governor Draper Cups, in 
the International Sonderklasse Races off 
Marblehead in August and September, 
and won the latter cup, also :oming in 
second in the race for the former. — The 
Hon. C. S. Hamlin was the Permanent 
Chairman of the Democratic State Con- 
vention held on Oct. 1, and narrowly es- 
caped receiving the nomination for the 
Governorship, his enthusiastic partisans 
being with difficulty restrained from 
stampeding the convention in his favor. 
— Joseph Lee, as chairman of the ses- 
sion dealing with the subject, “ How the 
School Can Save the Home,” delivered 
an address at the Seventh Annual State 
Conference of Charities and Correction, 
at Boston, on Oct. 19. — H. V. Hayes 
has invented an appliance by which the 
electrical connections of an arc light may 
be used in the same way as a telephone. 
— R. B. Moffat is one of the Board of 
Managers of the New York Harvard 
Club, to serve until 1911; and D. 1. 
Mackie is chairman of the Auditing 
Committee. — The Rev. E. S. Rous- 
maniere has accepted a call to the rec- 
torship of St. Paul’s Church, Boston, 
and will take up his duties on Jan. 1. — 


[ December, 


A. C. Lane, who has been for the past 
20 years on the Michigan State Geo- 
logical Survey, is professor of geology 
and mineralogy at Tufts College, and 
began his work there on Sept. 1. 


1884. 
T. K. Cumminas, Sec., 
70 State St., Boston. 

Gordon Abbott is chairman of the 
Finance Committee of the Committee 
of One Hundred Citizens of Boston, 
formed to advocate the adoption by the 
citizens of Plan No. 2 for the proposed 
new charter for the City. — Addison 
Hamlin is the agent in Bangor, Maine, 
of Hornblower & Weeks of Boston, 
dealers in bonds and stocks. — B. B. 
Ramage has published in his parish pa- 
per, St. Andrew's Cail, Fort Worth, Tex., 
a very complete and interesting account 
of the celebration of the 25th anniver- 
sary of graduation of the Class. In a 
subsequent issue of the same paper he 
has an account of the Alaska-Yukon 


Exposition, visited by him on his return . 


journey after the Class celebration. — 
J. W. Morse, has removed his office to 
110 State St., Room 802, Boston. 


1885. 
H. M. Witiams, Sec., 
16 State St., Boston. 

At the inauguration of Pres. Lowell, 
Prof. A. G. Webster of Clark Univer- 
sity was present as a delegate, Prof. J. 
H. Gardiner was one of the marshals and 
many men were present in the audience 
and at the different gatherings. Pres. 
Alderson of the Colorado School of Mine, 
had been named as a delegate, but was 
unable to be present. — The William 
H. Baldwin prize of the National Mu- 
nicipal League is to be given this year 
for an essay on City Government. — A. 
Z. Bowen is located in Spokane, Wash., 
practising law and engaged ‘in the real 
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estate business; address, 220 Wall St.— 
H. H. Brogan is in the Nautical Al- 
manac Office of the Navy Department, 
Washington, D. C. — G. D. Cushing is 
treasurer of the Republican City Com- 
mittee of Boston. —A. S. Johnson, 
president of the Boston Y. M. C. A., 
was head of the movement which raised 
$500,000 to erect a new building for that 
organization. — The home address of 
Rev. J. M. Long is Brookland, D. C. — 
S. P. Read is United States Consular 
Agent at Boulogne-sur-Mer, France. — 
Judge E. T. Sanford has been elected 
the first President of the Board of Trus- 
tees of the new George Peabody College 
for Teachers at Nashville, Tenn. — W. 
C. Smith is writing the history of Chat- 
ham, Mass., part i of which has just 
appeared. — J. J. Storrow is a director 


of the Boston 1915 movement; he is treas-’ 


urer of the new Boston News Boys’ Club, 
and presided at the business men’s lunch 
tendered to Pres. Lowell and the dele- 
gates following the inauguration. — 
S. E. Winslow was on the Committee of 
Resolutions at the Mass. Republican 
State Convention in September. — F. 
S. Billings was the most influential man 
in forming the new Harvard Club of Ver- 
mont, which had its first meeting at 
Woodstock in August. — W. H. Hidden 
has resigned as actuary of the United 
States Trust Co.; he has changed his 
residence to 3 Potter Park, Cambridge. 
— G. L. Winlock is the freight claim 
agent of the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford R. R. Co. —G. D. Cushing 
has been reélected to the Mass. Legisla- 
ture from Ward 11, Boston.—J. J. 
Storrow has been selected as the citizen’s 
candidate for mayor of Boston under the 
new charter for a four years’ term. — 
A. S. Johnson is again the graduate 
director and W. M. McInnes was re- 
elected treasurer of the Harvard Céoper- 
ative Society. 
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1886. 

Dr. J. H. Huppieston, Sec., 

145 W. 78th St., New York, N. Y. 
Prof. T. W. Richards has received the 
following degrees; Oct. 1908, LL.D., 
Haverford College; Sept., 1909, Hon. 
Chem. D., Clark University; July, 1909, 
Hon. Dr. Philg Imperial and Royal Bo- 
hemian Charles Ferdinand University 
of Prague. He has also been nomi- 
nated for the Hon. D. Se. in Victoria 
University, Manchester. — W. F. Osgood 
has received the LL.D. degree from 
Clark University. —E. Bright has 
changed his address to 2639 E. 79th St., 
Cleveland, O. — W. R. Hearst ran for 
mayor of New York in the last election. 


1887. 
G. P. Furser, Sec., 
344 South Station, Boston. 

L. F. Hyde’s address is P. O. Box 
382, Glen Falls, N. Y. — Elliott Bright 
has closed his business in Milwaukee and 
is now sec. and treas. of the Federal 
Foundry & Supply Co.; address, 2639 
East 79th St., Cleveland, O.—F. E. 
Hughes’s address is 915 Beacon St., 
Boston. — A. W. Wheelwright’s address 
is 133 Essex St., Boston. — On Aug. 1 
W. L. Boyden formed a partnership with 
Edward Steacie under the name of Boy- 
den & Steacie for the purpose of practis- 
ing as public accountants and auditors; 
office, 6 Beacon St., Boston. — The 
Class held its usual informal dinner at 
the University Club on Commencement 
Night. 30 men were present. — N. M. 
Barrett has left the Isthmian Canal 
work, having been transferred to the 
Philippine Commission; address, Execu- 
tive Bureau, Manila, P. I. — Alfred 
Arthur Poey died of heart disease at New 
York, N. Y., Aug. 19, 1909; he was born 
at Havana, Cuba, April 30, 1864. In 
1892 he began to practise law in New 
York City; later, he went to Havana. 
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1888. 
G. R. Putsirer, Sec., 
412 Barristers Hall, Boston. 

G. B. Leighton was host at luncheon 
of the Harvard Club of Keene, N. H., at 
his home in Dublin on Aug. 12, 1909. — 
F. J. Reynolds has been on the editorial 
staff of Collier’s since 1907. He reports 
himself as married and the head of a 
family of 6 children ranging from 14 to 
2. His home address is 940 Fox St., 
Bronx, New York City. 


1889. 
CHARLES WARREN, Sec., 
262 Washington St., Boston. 

New addresses (Home): E. L. Wen- 
gren, 44 Carleton St., Portland, Me.; P. 
D. Trafford, Short Hills, N. J.; E. E. 
Shumaker, 114 Oxford St., Cambridge; 
V. M. Harding, 6740 Bosworth Ave., 
Rogers Park, Chicago, Ill.; F. E. Hun- 
tress, 12 Beechcroft Road, Newton. 
(Business): T. Talbot, 50 Congress St., 
Boston. — The following ’89 men sang 
in the Alumni Chorus at the Inaugura- 
tion of Pres. Lowell: Cabot, J. D. Mer- 
rill, M. W. Richardson, A. D. Hodges. 
Ropes and Maynadier served as mar- 
shals and assisted on the platform in dis- 
tributing the honorary degrees. — C. C. 
Batchelder has been elected a visitor in 
Economics at Brown University. — R. 
C. Cabot is a director in the “ Boston 
1915” movement; he has published 
“Social Service and the Art of Healing” 
(Moffat, Yard & Co., 1909). —G. L. 
Hunter is advertising manager of Duff- 
ner and Co., New York, and of Sterling 
and Welch Co., Cleveland, O. — S. C. 
Manley has resigned as treasurer of the 
Small Point Water Co. and as a director 
in the Portland Publishing Co. and State 
Publishing Co. — Since December, 1904, 
J. E. Homans has been on the editorial 
staff of Collier’s, being managing editor 
of the active book department. 
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1890. 
J. W. Lunn, Sec., 
84 State St., Boston. 

Howard Corning is living at Bangor, 
Me., where he is treasurer of the Bangor 
Railway & Electric Co. and the Bar 
Harbor and Union River Power Co. — 
K. B. Conger is a real estate agent for 
the Hudson & Manhattan R. R. Co., 
with offices at 30 Church St., New York 
City. — The Sixth Report of the Sec- 
retary has been issued and forwarded to 
all members of the Class. If any mem- 
bers have not received it and will notify 
the Secretary, a copy will be forwarded 
to them. 

1891. 
A. J. Garceav, Sec., 
84 State St., Room 823, Boston. 

Thirty members of the Class enjoyed 
a joint dinner with ’90 at the Colonial 
Club on the evening of Pres. Lowell's 
inauguration. — A. O. Hall is president 
of the National System of Business En- 
terprise; address, 814 Washington St., 
Boston. — Rev. J. R. Jenkins is minis- 
ter of St. Luke’s Episcopal Church, at 
Prescott, Ariz. — Virgil Ryder is pro- 
fessor of Greek in Wilson College, 
Chambersburg, Pa. — W. P. Jones is 
vice-president of the Somerville, Har- 
vard Club. — L. B. Williams is a mem- 
ber of the law firm Hiscock, Doherty, 
Williams and Cowie, at Syracuse, N. Y. 
—M. A. Marsh’s address is 307 West 
Broadway, New York. — H. E. Sawyer 
is with the Bureau of Chemistry, Wash- 
ington, D. C. — G. W. Keene’s address 
is 10 Grosvenor Park, East Lynn. — Ja- 
cob Wendell has retired from active busi- 
ness and has associated himself with the 
New Theatre in New York City where 
he will take part in the opening perform- 
ance of Anthony and Cleopatra. He, 
with several others, gave some successful 
plays at Bar Harbor this summer. We 
wish him the best of luck and prosperity 
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in his new venture. — Harry White 
is practising law at 2254 W. Main 
St., Oklahoma City, Okla. — Raymond 
Weeks has been appointed professor of 
Romance Languages at Columbia Uni- 
versity. —J. H. Walker, Jr., died in 
Chicago, Ill., on Sept. 9, 1909. He was a 
special student in the Class. After leav- 
ing Cambridge he was connected with 
the firm of J. H. Walker & Co., of Chi- 
cago and later with the stock brokerage 
firm of Tracy & Co., but during the 
last few years was not engaged in any 
active business. His address was 421 
Huron St., Chicago, Ill. — A. D. Hill, 
District Attorney of Suffolk County, was 
defeated in November. — Joseph Aus- 
tin Stetson, son of Deliah Libby and the 
late John Glidden Stetson of Roxbury, 
died at his mother’s home in Brookline, 
Oct. 29. He was born in Roxbury, April 
24, 1869. He attended the Roxbury 
Latin School and later entered Harvard, 
graduating in the Class of 1891, and 
from the Harvard Law School in 1894. 
He then went to New York City, where 
he entered the office of Rowland Cox, 
a well-known patent lawyer. He started 
in practice for himself on Jan. 1, 1897, 
making a specialty of patent, trade- 
mark, and copyright law, in which line 
of work numerous important interests 
retained him. Outside of his law work 
he was a prominent member of the Har- 
vard Club of New York and of the Uni- 
versity Club. For some years he was 
chairman of the house committee at the 
Harvard Club, and he also served as a 
member of its board of managers, doing 
especially important work during the 
time when the Harvard Club was build- 
ing its recent extension. He was also a 
member of the Players’ and of the Knoll- 
wood Country clubs. While in College he 
was a member of the Hasty Pudding 
Club. — J. L. Dodge is farming; ad- 
dress, Nelson P. O., Minto Co., Wyo. 


1892. 
Pror. A. R. Benner, Sec., 
Andover. 

G. P. Costigan, Jr., is professor of law 
at Northwestern University, and also 
editor-in-chief of the Iilinvis Law Re- 
view; business address, 87 East Lake St., 
Chicago, residence, 1239 Elmwood Ave., 
Wilmette. — Joshua Hale is manager of 
the Boston office of Chisholm & Chap- 
man, bankers and brokers, at 75 State St. 
—C. C. Hyde’s address is 278 Oxford 
St., Hartford, Conn. — F. W. McDonald 
is appraiser for the Pacific Coast of the 
bond and mortgage department of the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society; ad- 
dress, Crocker Bldg., San Francisco, 
Cal. 


1893. 
S. F. BatcuEetper, Sec., 
720 Tremont Bldg., Boston. 

W. Ayer’s law office is at 135 Adams 
St., Chicago; he is, however, “not en- 
gaged in active practice, — devoting 
most of his time to looking after interests 
he holds in several corporations.” — T. 
Dows reports: “I have settled in Rhine- 
beck, Dutchess County, N. Y., where I 
maintain a permanent country house 
and devote my leisure time to farming. 
Personal and family affairs keep me 
busy in New York City a portion of the 
time, and my office address there is as 
heretofore, 8 Broadway.” — Mr. and 
Mrs. W. N. Cottrell are “at home” at 
4929 Lake Ave., Chicago, Il]. — R. Em- 
met writes from Moreton Paddox, War- 
wick, England: “The work I have ex- 
pended in building my house and laying 
out my place, the attention to my farm, 
looking after my stable and fox-hunting 
in the winter, organizing and running 
my shooting in Scotland in the autumn, 
my trips home to New York in the sum- 
mer, a little polo, some attention to teach- 
ing my boys games and sports during 
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their holidays, and you have the outline 
of my year.” — H. E. Grigor reports: 
* Am still in the Government service at 
the Boston Custom House. No fervor 
of fancy can invest such a career with 
the aspects of a wild romance.” — R. H. 
Kennedy has removed to 488 North 14th 
St., Salem, Ore.; he has withdrawn 
from the ministry and is writing and lec- 
turing on the History of Art. — Mr. and 
Mrs. F. R. Martin are “at home”’ at 
69 College St., Providence, R. 1. — W. 
H. Robey, Jr., M.D., has removed to 
202 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. — 
H. G. Shaw’s address is changed from 
Wethersfield to Torrington, Conn.; he 
has accepted the position of sub-master 
of the Torrington High School. —On 
July 1, Mayor McClellan appointed 
H. P. Nash a City Magistrate for the 
2d Division, Borough of Brooklyn, 
for a full term of ten years. — Charles 
Russell Sturgis died at Boston, Oct. 2, 
1909, from complications following scar- 
let fever, with which he was attacked 
while on his wedding journey. He was 
born at Brookline, April 9, 1871, of John 
Hubbard and Frances Anne (Codman) 
Sturgis. He fitted at Groton (being sent 
there when the school first started), was 
a regular member of °93, entered the 
Law School and took his LL.B. in 1896. 
He was for a time with Storey & Thorn- 
dike, and then opened an office at 27 
Kilby St., Boston, with the late Robert 
Codman. He did not practise actively, 
but devoted himself to trust and estate 
work. He took also much _ practical 
interest in many charitable and public 
matters. He was a hardworking and 
sympathetic director of various dispen- 
saries, settlement-houses, etc., treasurer 
of the Boston Home for Incurables and 
the Sunnyside Day Nursery and secre- 
tary of the Episcopal Charitable Society. 
He always kept up his interest in Groton 
School, and was recently elected its 


treasurer. He was long treasurer of the 
Tavern Club, and an always welcome 
member of many other clubs. His genial 
unaffected disposition and strong com- 
mon sense made him a trusted friend 
of a very large and varied circle. 
Throughout his life he wished to do 
good and give pleasure, and in both he 
succeeded abundantly. Although tak- 
ing a serious view of his duties and re- 
sponsibilities, his general outlook was 
remarkably sane and_ well-balanced. 
He was very fond of sports, an enthusi- 
astic yachtsman and a keen cross- 
country rider in the Norfolk Hunt. “The 
last five years,” he recently wrote for the 
Class Report, “I have spent working a 
good deal, playing all I could, and gen- 
erally enjoying life.” On April 13, 1909, 
he married Alice Rathbone Bowditch 
of Albany. 


1894. 
Pror. E. K. Ranp, Sec., 
107 Lake View Ave., Cambridge. 

The Secretary’s Fifth Report was is- 
sued in September and was sent to all 
members of the Class. He will be glad 
to send another copy to any one who did 
not receive the first. —H. C. Wellman 
has been nominated by Gov. Draper for 
the Free Public Library Commission of 
Mass. — H. F. Perry is pastor of the 
First Baptist Church of Vancouver, 
B. C. — W. O. Harrison is secretary of 
the Vogue Publishing Co., New York, 
N. Y. — A. P. Dean is in charge of the 
U. S. High School at Anasco, Porto 
Rico. — J. Corbett is director of phys- 
ical education at Ohio University. — H. 
R. Linville is teacher of biology at Ja- 
maica High School, Long Island, N. 
Y.— W. A. D. Short is with Short, 
Stanton, & Co., investment bankers, 
1005 Fourth National Bank Building, 
Cincinnati, O. — C. H. Crane is a mem- 
ber of the British Institute of Naval 
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Architects and of the American Society 
of Naval Architects: address, 52 Pine St., 
New York, N. Y. — Dr. E. C. Hixon, 
whose specialty is genito-urinary and 
skin diseases, has an office at 479 Bea- 
con St., Boston. — J. C. Watson is en- 
gaged in wheat farming at Minot, N. D. 
— H. H. Johnson is with the First Nat. 
Bank of Boston; residence, Methuen. — 
P. S. Johnson is staying for his health at 
Colorado Springs; address, care of Lyons 
and Johnson, Denver, Col. — Addresses: 
Dr. M. Ostheimer, 118 S. 22d St., Phil- 
adelphia; Rev. G. F. Rouillard, 52 
Summer St., Watertown; W. Cobb, 
Ames Building, Boston; Dr. M. Ladd, 
270 Clarendon St., Boston; R. P. Blake, 
26 Broad St., Boston; Dr. H. Williams, 
301 Beacon St., Boston; Prof. E. D. 
Starbuck, State University, Iowa City, 
Ta. 


1895. 
A. H. Newman, Sec., 
60 State St., Boston. 

W. W. Fisher’s address is 828 Lincoln 
Pl., Brooklyn, N. Y.— Rev. F. A. 
Heizer is living in Manning, Ia. — O. D. 
Hammond is with the firm of S. H. P. 
Pell & Co., bankers and brokers, 43 Ex- 
change PI., New York, N. Y. — George 
Cabot Lodge died at Tuckernuck Island, 
Aug. 21, 1909, of heart failure following 
an attack of acute indigestion. He had 
been enjoying a vacation onTuckernuck 
Island, near Nantucket, and was in good 
health until a few days before his death. 
The son of Henry Cabot (Harv. 1871) 
and Anna Mills (Davis) Lodge, he was 
born at Boston Oct. 10, 1873. He pre- 
pared for college witha tutor. His college 
courses were principally in French, his- 
tory, and philosophy. After graduation 
he went abroad and studied in Paris fora 
year and then in Berlin. He served as an 
ensign in the U. S. Navy throughout the 
Spanish War, stationed off the coast of 


Cuba. Since then he had acted as private 
secretary to his father, Senator Lodge, 
and had also been engaged in literary 
work. He published several volumes of 
poems beside contributing to the maga- 
zines. He married, Aug. 18, 1900, Ma- 
tilda Elizabeth Frelinghuysen Davis, who 
survives him with three children. — Ben- 
jamin Sidney Priest died at Watertown, 
Oct. 15, 1909, of pneumonia. He was 
born at Sidney, Me., Aug. 4, 1872, the 
son of George Eaton (Harv. 1862) and 
Mary W. (Whittier) Priest. He pre- 
pared for college at the Cambridge Latin 
School and in college took courses look- 
ing toward a business career. After grad- 
uation he was for a period in the lumber 
business in Watertown, but at the time of 
his death had made a responsible posi- 
tion for himself in the W. H. McElwain 
Co., makers of shoes, Boston. He mar- 
ried April 10, 1900, Mary Isabelle Tem- 
ple, who with two children survives him. 
— The address of S. N. Rhoades is Had- 
donfield, N. J. — W. H. Sheldon is pro- 
fessor of philosophy at Dartmouth Col- 
lege. — Edward Slade’s address is St. 
Louis St., Quebec, P. Q. — Dr. Wilder 
Tileston is assistant professor of medi- 
cine at the Yale Medical School; address, 
308 Crown St., New Haven, Conn. — C. 
J. Wilcomb has spent the last two years 
in study at German and French univers- 
ities; he has recently been appointed an 
instructor in the Department of German 
at Dartmouth College. — R. F. Wood- 
ward is on a ranch at San Benito, Texas. 
— Brooks Walker died at the City of 
Mexico, April 11, 1908, from tuberculo- 
sis. The son of Marcellus and Laura 
Jane (Brooks) Walker, he was born at 
Cambridge, July 21, 1874. He prepared 
for college at the Cambridge Latin 
School and in college took courses espe- 
cially in the departments of history and 
philosophy. After graduation he was for 
a year in the shoe manufacturing busi- 
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ness and then studied for two years in the 
Harvard Law School. Admitted to the 
bar in February, 1899, he practised law 
in Boston until 1902. Since that time he 
had been engaged in mining and railroad 
work in Mexico. 


1896. 
J. J. Hayes, Sec., 
112 Water St., Boston. 

E. F. Champney designed several of 
the buildings for the Alaska- Yukon Pa- 
cific Exposition. — K. H. Lewis has been 
admitted to the firm of Hawes, Tewks- 
bury & Co., specialists in mill stocks. — 
R. K. Fox has become a member of the 
New York Stock Exchange. 


1897. 


W. L. Garrison. Jr., Sec., 
60 State St., Boston. 

E. V. Dexter has been appointed acting 
manager of the Lubricating Department 
of the Waters-Pierce Oil Co., with head- 
quarters at St. Louis, Mo. — G. H. Wat- 
son has formed a partnership to carry on 
a general insurance business with Forest 
C. Rivinius under the firm name of Wat- 
son & Rivinius at 95 Milk St., Boston. — 
Rev. J. E. Gregg accepted a call to the 
Kirk Street Church of Lowell beginning 
Oct. 1.—G. P. Drury announces the 
opening of an office for the general prac- 
tice of the law at 159 Devonshire St., 
Boston. — R. D. Jenks has removed his 
law offices to 700 West End Trust Bldg., 
Philadelphia. — A. W. Hodges’s home 
address is 78 Hull St., Newtonville. — 
W.C. Dennis's home address is The Men- 
dota, Washington, D. C. — The Canter- 
bury Pilgrims, a play by Percy MacKaye, 
arranged as a dramatic pageant, and 
produced under the direction of Eric 
Pape, was presented at Stage Fort Park, 
Gloucester. on Aug. 4, 1909. —R. D. 
Jenks’s address is 700 West End Trust 


Bldg., Philadelphia. 


1898. 
B. H. Hayes, Sec., 
Andover. 

J. L. Valentine, formerly with Paine, 
Webber & Co., bankers and brokers, 
Boston, is now connected with the Chi- 
cago office of Stone and Webster, electri- 
cal experts. — R. T. Fisher, in addition 
to his official connection with the Har- 
vard School of Forestry, is a member of 
the firm of Fisher and Bryant, 141 Milk 
St., Boston, consulting foresters. — R. S. 
Huidekoper, Assistant U.S. District At- 
torney for the District of Columbia, is a 
member of the law firm of McNamara 
and Huidekoper, 1420 New York Ave., 
Washington, D. C. — H. K. Brent is in 
the insurance and real estate business at 
442 Central Bldg., Seattle, Wash. — Rev. 
G. A. Martell is in charge of the First 
Baptist Church, McMinnville, Ore. — 
J. W. Edmunds and his brother William 
Edmunds, 00, have formed the firm of 
Edmunds Bros., dealers in municipal, 
railroad and corporation bonds, with 
offices at 35 Congress St., Boston. — W. 
B. Meacham and W. W. Gile have been 
saved from the “‘lost’’ list. Meacham is 
practising osteopathy in the American 
National Bank Bldg.. Asheville, N. C., 
and Gile is with the American Book Co., 
100 Washington Sq., New York, N. Y. 
— P. W. Long has been appointed an 
instructor in English at Harvard for the 
ensuing year. — The following men have 
been appointed as assistants in the Har- 
vard Medical School: Dr. T. F. Leen in 
the theory and practice of physic, Dr. H. 
I. Bowditch in pediatrics, Dr. R. L. 
De Normandie in obstetrics, Dr. F. W. 
Palfrey is Alumni Assistant in the theory 
and practice of physic. — Dr. A. B. Em- 
mons has returned to Boston from the 
Johns Hopkins Medical School and has 
opened an office at 31 Mass. Ave., Bos- 
ton. — Prof. R. M. Yerkes’s address is 
304 Mellen St., Cambridge. 
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1899. 
ARTHUR ADAms, Sec., 
50 State St., Boston. 

B. C. Weill is with the Pittsburg Plate 
Glass Co., Detroit, Mich.—F. R. 
Nourse is manager of the bond depart- 
ment for Wiggin & Elwell, stock and 
bond brokers, 53 State St., Boston. —J. 
E. Brooks is a bond salesman for Jack- 
son & Curtis, 19 Congress St., Boston. 
— L. B. Canterbury is with Houghton & 
Krutt, tailors, 7 Broad St., Boston. — J. 
F. Perkins is no longer with Storey, 
Thorndike, Palmer and Thayer, lawyers, 
but is giving all his time to the Submarine 
Signal Co., Boston. — J. S. Galbraith is 
an instructor in Harvard College and 
is living in Holworthy Hall. — Julius 
Lucht is librarian of Public Library, 
Leavenworth, Kan. — E. B. Brown is 
with Frank Seaman, Inc., advertising, 
30 W. 33d St., New York City; home ad- 
dress, 2 St. Nicholas Pl. — R. N. Burn- 
ham has a studio at 384A Boylston St., 
Boston. — Dr. Louis Thornton Wilson, 
died at Boston in June, 1909. He was 
the son of Louis Napoleon and Anne 
Gertrude [Thomas] Wilson, and was 
born Jan. 16, 1876, at Webster. Subse- 
quently, he moved to Worcester, where 
his father was Dean of Clark University. 
He prepared for Harvard at the Worcester 
Classical High School, and entered the 
Lawrence Scientific School in the autumn 
of 1895, with the Class of 1899. Hecom- 
pleted the course in three yeays, and spent 
his Senior year in the Harvard Medical 
School. He received the S.B. degree 
in 1899, and the M.D. in 1902. From 
April 1, 1902, to April 1, 1903, he served 
as house officer in the Children’s Hospi- 
tal, Boston. He then served as surgical 
house officer on the first surgical service 
of the Boston City Hospital, Nov. 1, 
1903, to Nov. 1, 1905. A month after 
that he started in the practice of medi- 
cine in Boston, at 155 Newbury St. In 


October, 1906, he moved to 24 Marlboro 
St., where he remained until his death. 
During his practice he served as graduate 
assistant at the Children’s Hospital for 
six months, and as district physician to 
the, Boston Dispensary for two years. 
His work was confined to surgery, and at 
the time of his death he was assistant vis- 
iting surgeon to the Boston City Hospi- 
tal. He was a member of the Boylston 
Medical Society, Mass. Medical Society, 
American Medical Association, Ameri- 
can Urological Association, and the Bos- 
ton City Club.—G. H. Foster has 
charge of the Tax Department of the 
Lehigh Valley R.R. Co.; address, 143 
Liberty St., New York. 


1900. 
Exior Spatpina, Sec., 
Endicott, N. Y. 

William Phillips has been appointed 
Secretary of the American Embassy in 
London. — J. F. Mosby is secretary of 
the Western Canada Wheat Land Co., 
Ltd., offices in the Metropolitan Bldg., 
New York City. — Rupert S. Holland 
has recently published a novel entitled 
“The Man in the Tower,” and a book 
for boys entitled “Historic Boyhoods.” 
— Henry W. Flagg died on Sept. 30, 
1909. 


1901. 
H. B. Clark, Sec., 
5 Nassau St., New York, N. Y. 

The name of Harold Winslow, 719 
County St., New Bedford, should be 
added to the list of members of the Class 
of 01; he is the political editor cf the 
New Bedjord Times. — The address of 
F. M. Endicott is care of U. S. Consular 
Service, Cairo, Egypt. — R. S. Hardy is 
with the Malaysian Rubber Co., Goelilt, 
Sarawak, Borneo. — W. L. Leighton is 
asst. professor at the Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Columbus, O.; address, 90 East 
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14th St., Columbus, O. — A. L. Sweet- 
ser, address, 219 Warren St., Roxbury, 
is a practising mining engineer with an 
office in Boston, P. O. Box 27; he has 
opened this office after four years’ expe- 
rience in Mexico, and two in Arizona, 
Nevada, and California.—S. H. E. 
Freund is a member of the law firm of 
Saltonstall, Dodge & Carter, 16 State 
St., Boston. — Dr. T. J. Eastman has 
removed to 396 Marlborough St., Bos- 
ton. — J. F. Briggs’s address is 69 Fifth 
St., New Bedford. — A. V. Hersey is in 
the law firm of Hayes, Williams & 
Baker, 16 State St., Boston. 


1902. 


B. WENDELL, JrR., Sec., 
44 State St., Boston. 

Edward William Hamill died at Los 
Angeles, June 30, 1909.—P. De M. 
Betts is with the Audit Co., of New York, 
- at 43 Central St. — L. G. Brooks has 
opened a law office at 53 State St., Bos- 
ton. — Reginald Christenson is teaching 
at the high school in Seattle, Wash. — 
C. B. Robinson, Jr., is at Marion, IIl., 
with the American Creosoting Co. — W. 
B. Sprague is Superintendent of Schools 
in Utica, N. Y. — W. A. Sawyer’s ad- 
dress is 2434 Durant Ave., Berkeley, 
Calif. — Donald Gregg is practising 
medicine at 295 Beacon St., Boston. — 
Mark Hopkins, Jr., is engaged in raising 
squabs at Bryn Mawr, Pa. 


1903. 
Rocer Ernst, Sec. 
60 State St., Boston. 

P. Adams, 61 Washington Court, 
Cambridge, is studying at the Boston 
Museum of Fine Arts. —F. M. Class 
is practising medicine at 16 Central Park 
West, New York City. —J. D. Clark 
was elected a member of the Massachu- 
setts State Legislature from Middlesex 
County on Nov. 2.—F. A. Golder 
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is teaching history at Boston Univers- 
ity. — C. A. Hartwell has given up his 
ranch in the Hawaiian Islands and ex- 
pects to enter business in Boston. — 
T. W. Harmer has been appointed 
Alumni Assistant in Surgery at the Har- 
vard Medical School for 1909-10; he is 
at present Accident Ward Surgeon at 
Mass. General Hospital and has opened 
an Office at 222 Marlborough St., Bos- 
ton. — W. M. Houghton’s address is 
542 W. 147th St., New York City. — 
R. Inglis is a partner in the law firm of 
Bulkley & Inglis, 1022 Garfield Build- 
ing, Cleveland, O.—H. E. Kelly, 2 
Decatur St., Boston, has joined the staff 
of St. Stephen’s Parish, Boston. — P. 
V. Lawrence’s address is 247 Jefferson 
Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y.—- A. R. Little 
is a partner in the law firm of Ballard, 
Campbell & Little, 18 Tremont St., 
Boston. — H. W. Read is with Hayes & 
Welch, real estate brokers, 112 Water 
St., Boston. —C. H. Scovell, who is 
with Harvey L. Chase & Co., public 
accountants, 84 State St., Boston; has 
passed the examinations qualifying him 
as a certified public accountant in New 
York City. — L. H. Spooner has opened 
an office for the practice of medicine 
at 313 Beacon St., Boston. —H. P. 
Williams is a member of the law firm 
of Williams & Copeland, 60 Congress 
St., Boston. — Horace Partridge was 
drowned at San Juan, Porto Rico, Sept. 
11, 1909. 


1904. 
R. S. Wattace, Sec., 

60 S. Washington Sq., New York, N. Y. 

M. McLeod is teaching in the English 
Department at Harvard. —S. A. Well- 
don is private secretary to C. D. Norton, 
Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, 
Washington, D. C. — C. A. Garfield is 
employed by the New York Board of 
Water Supply; his business address, 
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Brown Station, N. Y. — J. P. Anshutz 
is at White Sulphur Springs, Mont. — 
R. G. Coburn is with the Franklin Rail- 
way Supply Co., 115 Adams St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. — H. C. Parker is professor of 
geology and ‘mineralogy in the Utah 
Agricultural College, Logan, Utah. — 
Seney Plummer is with Simpson, Thacher 
& Bartlett, lawyers, 62 Cedar St., New 
York City. — L. F. Carlton is with the 
Stone & Webster Engineering Corpora- 
tion, Wilson Bldg., Dallas, Tex. — A. 'T. 
Roberts is associated with J. M. Long- 
year, dealing in timber, mineral and ag- 
ricultural lands at Marquette, Mich. — 
F. D. Roosevelt is with Carter, Ledyard 
& Milburn, 54 Wall St., New York City. 
— J. B. Winward is with the American 
Woolen Co., 126 Fifth Ave., New York 
City. — D. LL. Furness is with the Gen- 
eral Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. — 
E. F. Benson is teaching at the English 
High School, Boston. — H. LaR. Brown 
is of the firm of Brown, Field & Murray, 
lawyers, 141 Milk St., Boston. — E. R. 
Vinal is principal of the High School at 
Sharon. — J. K. Jackson is director of 
the Macomb Conservatory of Music, 
Macomb, Ill. — J. B. Horn is employed 
by the Western Electric Co.; residence 
address, 2405 South Lawndale Ave., 
Chicago, Ii]. — H. H. Berry and Ham- 
ilton Thacher are raising fruit in the 
Bitter Root Valley, Mont. — E. S. Har- 
rison is with the American Diesel Engine 
Co., St. Louis, Mo. — Charles Tirrell is 
with Walter Kidde, 140 Cedar St., New 
York City, as a re-enforced concrete en- 
gineer. — A. W. Lincoln is with the 
Nightingale-Grant Co., shoe manu- 
facturers’ specialties, 170 Summer St., 
Boston. — Mason R. Pratt, M.D., is in 
the New York Hospital, W. 15th St., 
New York City. — R. F. Barber, M.D., 
is located at 191 Lefferts Pl., Brooklyn. 
— A. L. Bennett is senior master at the 
Manor School, Stamford, Ct. — T. G. 
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Meier is treasurer of the Seaboard En- 
gineering & Contracting Co., 424 Dick- 
son Bldg., Norfolk, Va.— Harold E. Wes- 
cott is with the American Surety Co. as 
manager for the District of Columbia, 
Virginia, and North Carolina, with of- 
fices at 202 Metropolian Bank Bldg., 
Washington, D. C.— E. H. Brooke’s 
residence is 69 Howard St., Reading. 


1905. 
S. N. Hincktey, Sec., 
Lawrence, L. I.,N Y. 

W. G. Perry, who has been studying 
at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, Paris, 
spent his summer vacation at Guilford, 
Surrey, England. He is once more back 
in Paris at 18 Rue de Grenelle. —R. W. 
Dennen graduated last June from the 
Harvard Medical School; address, 17 
Wadsworth Ave., Waltham. —H. P. 
Pratt is with Wm. Seymour & Co., in- 
vestment bankers, Provident Bldg., Ta- 
coma, Wash. —R. T. Wheeler’s address 
is 153 Mariner St., Buffalo. — George 
Huntress, Jr., is associated with the firm 
of Ferguson Mfg. Co., makers of water- 
gage appliances; his address is 221 
Columbus Ave., Boston. — L. F. Swift 
has become science master in Albany 
Academy, Albany, N. Y. — J. R. Bald- 
win’s address is Turner’s Falls. — Gor- 
ham Brooks is hunting in British East 
Africa. — W. H. Bradley’s address is 
care of Androscoggin Mills, Lewiston, 
Me. — R. H. Oveson’s address is 20 
Edgehill Road, Brookline; he is practis- 
ing law with Ropes, Gray & Gorham, 
60 State St., Boston. — F. E. Voegelin is 
a banker at 152 Monroe St., Chicago; 
home address, Wilmette, Ill. —J. A. 
Greene, Jr., is with Pease & Elliman, 
real estate and insurance, 309 Madison 
Ave., New York. — H. Stephens, III, is 
living at Zolaegerszeg, Hungary. — J. 
A. Hare is in the office of Forstmann & 
Hufimann, woolen mills, Passaic, N. J.; 
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address, 271 Highland Ave., Passaic, - 


N. J. —A.S. V. Carpenter has formed 
a partnership with G. C. Lockhart (Am- 
herst, 06), under the name of Lockhart 
and Carpenter for the purpose of trans- 
acting a general real estate, loan, insur- 
ance and investment business, 13 El 
Paso Block, Colorado Springs, Colo. — 
G. F. Evans and Palfrey Perkins gradu- 
ated at the Divinity School. 


1906. 
Nicuo.as KE L.eEy, Sec., 
52 William St., New York, N. Y. 

In the death of Lester Williams Clark, 
Jr., on Sept. 13 at Staten Island, N. Y., 
the Class has suffered for the third time 
within less than a year the loss of a mem- 
ber upon whose future it was entitled to 
look with particularly high hope. — 
James Mortimer Montgomery, Jr., was 
killed by a snow slide at Kennecott, 
Alaska, on April 6, 1909. He was born 
Nov. 12, 1883, in Brooklyn, N. Y., the 
son of James Mortimer and Nina Mar- 
shall (Peabody) Montgomery. His fa- 
ther is a merchant in New York. Mont- 
gomery prepared at Pomfret School. He 
was president of the Class in our Fresh- 
man year, and in the subsequent years 
was a University athlete, playing on the 
University Eleven and rewing on the sec- 
ond crew. In Senior year he was elected 
second marshal of the Class. He was a 
member of the D. K. E., Institute of 1770, 
the Signet, Memorial, and O. K. socie- 
ties, and the Hasty Pudding and Porcel- 
lian clubs. Few men in the Class held 
the universal respect and affection which 
Montgomery won by his simplicity, 


squareness, and friendliness. With the 
intention of becoming a mining engineer, 
he began work as a regular miner in the 
Monica Mines, Kirkland, Ariz. About a 
year later these mines were closed because 
of the business depression, but Mont- 
gomery had sufficiently won the confi- 
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dence of his employers to be among the 
few men retained on the company’s 
books. Shortly afterwards he accepted a 
position as superintendent of a mine in 
Nevada, but finding, after a few days 
there, that the management was not 
ideal, he left and went to Alaska, where 
he worked as a regular miner in a mine 
on the Kennecott River. While opening 
out a trail to one of the company’s mines, 
he was killed by a snow slide. The 
company were about to send him notice 
of his promotion to the position of super- 
intendent when they received the news of 
his death. — William Forbes 
died of pneumonia on June 24 last in 
Chicago, Ill. He was born May 26, 1884, 
in Concord, to Edward Waldo (H. C. 
1866) and Anne Shepard (Keyes) Emer- 
son, and was the grandson of Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, H. C. 1821. He pre- 
pared at the Concord High School. Asan 
undergraduate he will probably be re- 
membered as the most active and ener- 
getic man in the Class. Ile was always 
willing to undertake everything, and 
what he undertook, he accomplished 
with an energy that made his name an 
admiration among us. He was an invet- 
erate player of class football, and also 
took part in class and club rowing. When 
these sports were out of season he ran 
and worked in the Gymnasium. He was 
manager of the University Eight, and in 
Senior year he was elected a member of 
the Class Day Committee. In addition 
to his undergraduate interests he was 
throughout his college career engaged in 
philanthropic work and he also was an 
active member of different organizations 
of the Massachusetts militia. He spent 
his summers in working on a cattle ranch 
in the Big Horn Mountains, or fishing on 
a Gloucester mackerelman. He was a 
member of the D. K. E., Institute of 1770, 
Signet and O. K. societies, and Stylus, 
Delta Phi and Hasty Pudding clubs. 


{merson 
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After leaving college Emerson for some 
time worked on a ranch in Wyoming, but 
soon gave that up and went into the of- 
fice of Stone & Webster, electrical trac- 
tion engineers and promoters, in Boston. 
In this work, which he did with his usual 
vigor, he advanced fast. He traveled for 
some months in Texas, selling securities 
for his firm, and last spring, after having 
undertaken and accomplished much of 
the work for the triennial celebration, 
was sent to Chicago, to take charge of 
the Stone & Webster office in that city. 
—Lester Williams Clark, Jr., died 
Sept. 13, on Staten Island, N. Y., from 
the effects of an operation for appendici- 
tis. He was born Jan. 7, 1885, at New 
Brighton, Staten Island, N. Y., to Lester 
Williams (H. C. 1875) and Iréne Marie 
(de McCarty) Clark. His father is a Jus- 
tice of the Supreme Court of New York. 
Clark prepared at the Staten Island 
Academy. In college he was not so gen- 
erally known as Montgomery or Emer- 
son, his interests being perhaps rather 
more studious than theirs. He took an 
active interest in class and club rowing, 
however, and was one of the men who, 
although not caring for a leading part in 
undergraduate affairs, was always ready 
to give his time to doing tiresome things 
that he thought ought to be done. Next 
to rowing, his chief interests as an un- 
dergraduate were in the studies of psy- 
chology and of natural history. He was a 
member of the D. K. E., Institute of 
1770, Memorial and Signet societies, and 
the Fencing, Stylus, and HastyPudding 


* clubs, and also of the Natural History 


Society and the Psychology and Philo- 
sophy clubs. On leaving college, he en- 
tered the Harvard Law School. There, in 
a very quiet way, he soon won a place for 
himself. He was the sort of man whom 
students in the School, from other col- 
léges and in need of advice as to the ways 
of Cambridge, would pick out as the 
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man to take their doubts to. He was a 
member of the Pow-Wow Law Club and 
of the Choate Chapter. Last spring he 
graduated cum laude, the marshal of his 
class. He spent the summer in Europe, 
and had arranged to enter a large New 
York law office. — A. C. Blagden is in 
the law office of Cary & Robinson, 59 
Wall St., New York City ; home address, 
16 East 10th St., New York City. — W. 
Chapin Holmes is in the Laboratory of 
Food and Drugs, Manila, P. I. —N. 
Kelley is in the law office of Cravath, 
Henderson & de Gersdorff, 52 William 
St., New York City; home address, 423 
W. 118th St., New York City. — Stanley 
Wellington Roberts died at Freeport, 
N. Y., Aug. 30; he was born at Lynn, 
May 25, 1832. 





1907. 
J. ReyNotps, Sec., 
7 Weld Hall, Cambridge. 

John Moore Morse, Class Secretary, 
died in Worcester, Oct. 12, after a long 
illness of typhoid fever. He was born in 
Worcester, Dec. 5, 1885, his parents be- 
ing William H. and Mary H. Morse. 
He fitted at the Worcester Classical 
High School, and entered Harvard with 
the Class of 1907. As an undergraduate 
he took a very prominent part in class 
and college activities, among other 
things having been the first man from 
the Class to be elected to the Crimson, 
of which paper he was later President. 
He also played on and captained the 
‘Varsity Tennis Team. At the final elec- 
tions he was chosen Class Secretary. 
After graduating, Morse entered the 
banking house of Moffat & White, 5 
Nassau St., New York, where he re- 
mained until his death. He was one of 
the most capable of the younger gradu- 
ates of Harvard, and was loved by all 
who knew him. While an undergrad- 
uate, he was a member of the Institute 
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of 1770, D. K. E., Stylus, Signet, Me- 
morial, Hasty Pudding, and Digamma 
clubs. — J. Reynolds, of Montclair, N. 
J., has been appointed by the Class 
Committee Permanent Class Secretary 
to fill the position left vacant by the 
death of J. M. Morse. All communi- 
cations concerning the Class should be 
sent to him at Box D, Cambridge. — 
R. M. Arkush is practising law in the 
office of Byrne & Cutcheon, 24 Broad 
St., New York. — C. M. Clark received 
an LL.B last June from George Wash- 
ington University, and has been admit- 
ted to the bar of the District of Colum- 
bia. — S. Clarke has left the Harvard 
Law School, and is with Armour & Co., 
Chicago, Ill. — D. G. Field is studying 
at Harvard. — F’. M. Gunther has been 
appointed third secretary to the Ameri- 
can Embassy at Paris. — J. J. Higgin- 
son is studying at Columbia University 
for a Ph.D. in comparative literature. — 
J. B. Pierce is practising law in the of- 
fice of Ropes, Gray, and Gorham, 60 
State St., Boston. — G. Whitney is with 
the banking house of Redmond & Co. 
— E. V. Sherwin is studying law at the 
Boston University Law School. — 
Changes in address: R. M. Arkush, 520 
W. 114th St., New York; J. G. Benbow, 
care of University Press, Cambridge; 
J. P. H. Chandler, Waterloo, N. H.; C. 
S. Cohen, 61 Merrimack St., Haverhill; 
C. M. Clark, care of Stone & Webster, 
Boston; S. Clarke, 5316 Greenwood 
Ave., Chicago, Ill.; M. S. Kimball, 83 
Grandview Ave., Wollaston; H. W. 
Nichols, 2174 Brandin Rd., Cincinnati. 
— The Class Committee has commenced 
to plan for the triennial reunion which 
will be held next June, and every mem- 
ber of the Class is urged to arrange to 
be on hand for that occasion. — Her- 


mann Hagedorn’s address is 113 Lake 
View Ave., Cambridge; he is instructor 
in the English Department. 


1908. 
Guy Emerson, Sec., 
1 Garden St., Cambridge. 

The value of a college career was 
keenly brought home to the Secretary on 
a recent extensive tour through the West. 
The Class of 1908 is widely distributed 
and its members are distinguished by 
their hospitality. These occasional re- 
unions are most delightful; it is hoped 
they will be made doubly possible by 
frequent communication to the Secre- 
tary of addresses. Dozens of interesting 
letters were received during the summer, 
a synopsis of which follows: G. G. Ball 
is at the American Embassy, Tokyo, 
Japan; he would welcome letters from 
his friends. — H. H. Bartlett has been 
appointed chemical biologist in the Bu- 
reau of Plant Industry, U. S. Dept. of 
Agriculture. — H. Channing has tem- 
porarily, at least, abandoned diplomatic 
work abroad for agricultural interests at 
Sherborn. — J. B. Chevalier is in the 
oil business, Marshall Building, Bal- 
lard Road, Bombay, India. ‘Please re- 
member,” he writes, “that it takes mail 
25 days to reach here from New York. 
Most interesting place here; just now 
we are drenched daily by the fierce 
monsoon rains, but Bombay is a very 
handsome city, and the natives are a 
never-ending study.’ — Victor Cobb is 
chemist in the U. S. Bureau of Standards. 
— Bradley Dewey is with the Amer. 
Steel Corporation at Vandergrift (near 
Pittsburg), Pa. — L. P. Dodge is a mem- 
ber of the Newburyport Common Coun- 
cil. — W. V. Ellis is at 26 Ashford St., 
Allston. — S. Fujioka is in the mining 
department of the Mitsu Bishi Co. of 
Tokyo; address, 41 Kanatomicho, Ko- 
ishikawa, Tokyo, Japan. — R. S. Har- 
low is at the Union Theological Sem- 
inary, New York City. He writes: ‘‘ This 
year of work among the poor of lower 
New York has been an eye-opener to 
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me as to the need of men in social serv- 
ice.” — L. C. Josephs, Jr., is at 1027 
South Ave., Wilkinsburg, Pa.; he is with 
the Westinghouse Electric Co. — E. C. 
Larned is with the J. V. Farwell Co., 
Chicago, Ill. — J. S. Macdonald is in 
the book-binding business, with Mac- 
donald and Son, 208 Summer St., Bos- 
ton; home address, 1557 Mass. Ave., 
Cambridge. — L. W. Pritchett is with 
the Everett Ry., Light, and Water Co., 
Everett, Wash. He writes: ‘The an- 
nual Yale-Harvard baseball game was 
played in Seattle last month. Harvard 
won in agreat ninthinning finish, 20-19.” 
— J. Richardson, Jr., is at 21 Hubbard 
Park, Cambridge. — M. T. Rogers, 63 
Fifth Ave., New York City, is engaged 
in engineering work in connection with 
water supply. —R. R. Sloane is with 
Eli Lilly & Co., wholesale chemists; 
address, 11 S. Fourth St., St. Louis, Mo. 
— F. J. Tuck is in charge of the assay- 
ing and surveying for the Boston and 
Corbin Copper and Silver Mining Co., 
Corbin, Montana. — J. S. Whitney is 
with the Pyro One-Light Electric Sign 
Co., 1730 First Ave., South, Seattle, 
Wash. — M. B. Whitney is working on 
the railroad in Ontario, Ore. “There 
is a hotel in the town, and a railroad sta- 
tion. We have also several excellent soda- 
fountains, and a bar in the hotel.” — 
W. A. Waldie is a reporter for the Brad- 
street Co., 25 Exchange St., Lynn. — 
R. Altrocchi is studying in Paris; ad- 
dress, care of Thos. Cook and Sons. — 
L. J. Snyder has been unwell for some 
time; he will remain abroad this winter; 
address, care of R. Altrocchi, as above. 
— B. T. Stephenson, Jr., is at 215 W. 
23d St., New York City. — The follow- 
ing are in the Medical School: Third 
Year: Breslin, J. G., Feeley, W. C., 
Finnegan, P. J., Frank, M., Greene- 
baum, J. V., Harvie, P. L., Houghton, 
J. T., Morrill, A. B., O'Hare, J. P., 
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Prizer, E. L., Robinson, Henry A., Tem- 
ple, W. F., Jr., Whidden, R. W., White, 
P. D., Wesselhoeft, C., Bruce, J. B., Jr. 
Second Year: Baker, P. V., Bell, R. D., 
Binney, G.H., Jr., Butler, F. A., Com- 
stock, C. R., Knowlton, D. J., Minot, 
G. R., Reggio, A. W., Rogers, O. F., Jr. 
Total: 26. — The following are in the 
Law School: Third Year: H. V. Amberg, 
A. E. Block, G. W. Boland, J. H. Brod- 
erick, E. W. Carman, A. B. Comstock, 
S. Ervin, H. R. Francis, F. 'T. Freling- 
huysen, J. E. Gardner, D. Goldstein, 
B. H. Gordon, J. A. Hadden, R. M. 
Hallet, H. L. Hassler, K. B. Hawkins, 
H. H. Hemingway, K. Howes, C. V. 
Imlay, J. J. Kaplan, E. R. Lewis, W. 
J. Mack, D. L. Marks, J. B. Marsh, H. 
A. Mintz, R. G. Partridge, D. A. 
Pfromm, A. E. Pinanski, E. H. Robin- 
son, A. A. Silton, E. B. Strassburger, 
M. de S. Verdi. Second Year: H. Alden, 
G. Biddle, P. B. Carter, G. I. Cohen, 
G. Emerson, W. Van B. Findley, G. S. 
Fuller, R. B. Goodell, H. Green, H. 
Hurwitz, A. L. Jackson, R. M. Johnson, 
H. W. King, W. H. King, G. I. Lewis, 
R. T. Mack, J. T. Manning, B. Moore, 
W. Van N. Moot, D. M. Payson, H. B. 
Platt, W. V. Plummer, J. Richardson, 
Jr., W. E. Russell, J. E. Searle, K. B. 
Townsend, J. L. Warren, M. Wells, M. 
S. Winpenny, O. A. Wyman. First 
Year: G. G. Bacon, P. L. Butler, J. B. 
Coolidge, C. L. Hay, A. P. Loring, F. S. 
Montgomery, E. M. Pickman, C. Top- 
pan. Special: F. H. Caskin, Jr., F. M. 
Cohen, R. S. Fickett, G. W. Grover, 5S. 
J. Hurwitz. Total: 75.— A report of 
the Shaler Memorial Committee has 
been turned in by C. W. Burton, secre- 
tary. Like all the work of this commit- 
tee it is a masterpiece of thoroughness. 
The following paragraphs will be of 
interest to the Class as a whole: “It is 
hardly necessary to state that a portrait 
of Dean Shaler was painted by Mr. 
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Joseph De Camp of Boston; that it was 
unveiled on the morning of Class Day, 
June 19, 1908; and that it now hangs in 
the Living- Room of the Union. It is 
gratifying to find that the recently pub- 
lished autobiography of Dean Shaler 
contains a reproduction of the portrait, 
describing it as given by the Class of 
1908, ‘in affectionate memory.’ All 
debts have been paid without the aid 
of the Class Treasury, a distinct evidence 
of the generosity and deep-spirited in- 
terest shown by members of the Class in 
the worthy project of commemorating 
the man who gave to them such high 
ideals of college and of life. The com- 
mittee wishes especially to thank the 
following men who acted as a sub-com- 
mittee, and without whom it could have 
accomplished little: E. S. Blagden, P. L. 
Butler, T. T. Clark, J. L. Derby, I. B. 
Evans, G. G. Glass, A. V. Gould, S. R. 
Harlow, R. E. Hoguet, C. R. Joy, A. B. 
Mason, L. E. Matteson, H. E. Merwin, 
G. A. McKay, M. L. Newhall, G. M. 
Orr, R. G. Partridge, W. V. Plummer, 
O. F. Rogers, D. Rosenblum, F. W. 
Swain, D. O. Slater, P. Woodman.” 
The thanks of the whole Class are due to 
this committee for its hard and success- 
ful work. It was made up of G. G. 
Ball, C. W. Burton, C. V. Imlay, M. 
Allen, E. W. Fay, and M. T. Rogers. 
—A letter has been received from the 
father of the Class Baby. He says in 
part: “ The Class Baby is quite well, and 
bids fair to serve his future University 
with both brain and brawn. The cradle 
is, to be accurate, a crib of mahogany 
with a small plate at the foot inscribed 
with name, date, ete. He is very proud 
of his gift from the Class, and will sleep 
in no other bed. He is a very determined 
infant, and promises a strength of lungs 
that will make him a valuable addition to 
the Harvard cheering section. With best 
wishes to 1908 from son and father — 


[ December, 


Walter Gehring.”” — The first Grad- 
uate Dinner, held last spring at the 
American House was one of the most 
entertaining events in the Class history. 
It is planned to hold the Second Class 
Dinner next spring and to make it no 
less first-class than the first. — In ac- 
cordance with the vote of the Class at 
the last dinner the Treasurer and Secre- 
tary made a gift on behalf of the Class 
to President Eliot. Mrs. Eliot was good 
enough to suggest a desk as a proper 
gift, and to inspect one which the com- 
mittee had chosen. A mahogany desk, 
inscribed, “Charles William Eliot, with 
the affectionate regard of the Class of 
1908,” was purchased and _ presented 
last May. The following letter was re- 
ceived: “Dear Mr. Emerson, — The 
handsome and convenient desk which 
the Class of 1908 were good enough to 
give me I am impatient to use; but the 
use awaits the finishing of the old house 
Mrs. Eliot and IJ are altering. I cannot 
tell you, therefore, that I have actually 
begun to enjoy it; but I am sure that I 
shall like it very much, and shail always 
value it highly as a testimony of good 
will from you and your classmates. I 
beg you to convey to them all my hearty 
thanks. Sincerely yours, Charles W. 
Eliot.” — The Triennial Reunion, in 
June, 1911, is not too far distant to 
forbid careful consideration of ways and 
means for its proper celebration. It will 
undoubtedly be (with the possible ex- 
ception of the Senior Picnic) the most 
conspicuous milestone along the varied 
road of our progress. Any suggestions 
will be welcome, and designs for an an- 
nouncement poster are especially de- 
sired. — At the risk of seeming to repeat 
himself, the Secretary desires to call the 
attention of the Class to the absolute 


necessity of making a little definite and 
systematic effort to keep him informed 
of changes of address or occupation, 
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marriages, and births. Requests for ad- 
dresses are coming in all the time, and 
it is most unsatisfactory to be unable to 
comply with them. A letter addressed 
in care of the College will always reach 
its destination, and the address, 1 Gar- 
den St., Cambridge, will be good during 
the ensuing winter and spring. — W. H. 
Barrow is master of history at Cloyne 
House, Newport, R. I. —R. McLane 
is in charge of the “ Big 4” and “‘ Fanny 
Rawlings” mining properties in Lead- 
ville, Col. — C. W. Short, Jr., is in the 
Short, Stanton, Worthington Co., 1005 
Nat. Bank Bldg., Cincinnati, O. — E. 
B. Smith is in the Engineering Dept. 
of the Dennison Co., Box 122, So. 
Framingham. — Carl Walter Gehring, 
Jr., the CLass Basy, was born May 10, 
1909. — D. B. Somer’s address is 242 
Appleton Ave., Pittsfield. 


News from 


1909. 
A. G. Caste, Sec., 
Box D, Cambridge. 

M. T. Ackerland is with the Fleisch- 
mann Co.; address, 3588 Washington 
Ave., Cincinnati, O.— J. M. Groton has 
returned from a summer in Europe; 
permanent address: 5000 Woodland 
Ave., Philadelphia, Pa.; address for 
Class contributions, Box D, Cambridge. 
— G. Gund is in business at 719 Minor 
Ave., Seattle, Wash. —C. C. Lilly is 
teaching English in Japan; address, 
Tennoji, Osaka, Japan. — M. W. Mor- 
rill is in business in Boston; address, 13 
Gaston St., Roxbury. — J. A. Paine is 
with Perry, Coffin & Burr, bankers and 
brokers, Boston. — B. Palsson is study- 
ing law at the Law School of Reykjavik, 
Iceland. — F. N. Robinson is teaching 
at Phillips Exeter (N. H.) Academy. — 
C. F. Stevens is in the wholesale and 
retail hardware business at Oneonta, 
N. Y.—C. H. Watkins is engaged in 
social service work ; address, 41 Exchange 
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St., Milford. — W. G. Wendell is with 
the Commercial Bank, Albany, N. Y. — 
The following members of the Class are 
registered in graduate departments of 
the University: Graduate School of Arts 
and Sciences. 2d year: R. B. Dow, W. 
W. Hackman. Ist year: E. A. Boyden, 
H. B. Bryant, E. J. Cardarelli, F. Clare, 
L. B. Coombs, E. T. Dana, G. H. 
Edgell, G. J. Esselen, Jr., J. B. Herron, 
A. F. Hersey, H. N. Hillebrand, C. P. 
Howard, S. B. Luce, Jr., T. C. Ma, B. 
Moore, J. V. Morris, L. B. Packard, 
H. M. Parshley, D. Perkins, G. Rivera, 
S. C. Rogers, F. W. Schurig, L. A. Shaw, 
H. B. Sheahan, S. Smith, R. W. Smythe. 
Graduate School of Applied Science. 
2d year: S. C. Li. 1st year: A. R. Arel- 
lano, G. L. Atkins, F. Cutting, E. Da- 
land, F. B. Duveneck, R. R. Freeman, 
Jr., C. Gallardo, S. F. Kimball, R. L. 
-Lothrop, C. H. Palmer, Jr., E. S. Pleas- 
anton, F. A. Reece, S. S. Rodgers, W. P. 
Sheppard, A. W. Stickney, J. C. Wister. 
Graduate School of Business Adminis- 
tration. 2d year: R. Bradley, H. T. 
Johnson. Ist year: T. C. Chu, W. S. 
Cloher, H. Goepper, R. M. Middlemass, 
L. E. Poland, M. K. Stevens, J. O. Wa- 
terman, C. A. Whipple. Zaw School. 
2d year: L. Bannister, Jr., F. B. Biddle, 
H. J. Borst, E. B. Caiger, T. L. Chao, 
R. G. Crandall, L. L. Delafield, Jr., 
I. Dimond, J. C. Fisher, H. T. Gleason, 
R. S. Hoar, J. C. Jones, Jr., R. L. 
Knowles, B. Moore, W. Poor, N. Prince, 
W. G. Roelker, C. M. Rogerson, J. M. 
Rosenthal, B. W. Wooley. 1st year: T. 
Allen, Jr., E. Bassett, J. C. Bills, Jr., 
F. M. Blagden, H. C. Blanchard, E. R. 
Brown, H. S. R. Buffinton, F. H. Burr, 
W. I. Butterfield, R. W. Byerly, W. A. 
Cole, E. G. Curtis, G. L. Cutting, N. F. 
Davis, J. E. Dewey, M. Dore, W. A. 
Edwards, W. M. Evarts, L. L. Forch- 
heimer, J. H. Fraser, J. R. Gilman, G. 
M. Grady, R. Grozier, G. R. Grua, C. 
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S. Hadley, F. C. Hart, S. Hoar, M. F. 
Hubbard, A. A. Jenkins, A. S. Jones, 
H. N. Joyner, H. W. Knowlton, W. H. 
Kurtz, G. J. Levy, C. H. Liu, J. A. 
Locke, A. C. Lurie, O. L. M. H. Ly- 
ding, G. N. Lyon, D. J. McKillop, A. 
E. Manheimer, L. R. Martineau, A. S. 
Olmsted, A. R. Pottier, C. D. Pugsley, 
J. P. Reynolds, G. G. Scheel, G. S. 
Shirk, F. M. Smith, E.S. Stickney, G. 
Swan, J. P. Thomas,W. H. Thompson, 
P. D. Turner, S. Vaughan, C. C. Web- 
ster. Medical School. 2d year: S. M. 
Alter, L. H. Bauer, W. K. Coffin, J. L. 
Murphy, E. Pratt, F. M. Rackemann. 
Ist year: N. B. Cole, A. R. Cunning- 
ham, E. C. Cutler, J. A. Greene, F. B. 
Grinnell, I. W. Jacobs, B. D. Lewis, J. 
H. Liu, E. T. Wentworth, W. G. Web- 
ber.— The First Class Report is now 
in preparation. The Secretary earnestly 
requests all who have not sent in Class 
Lives to do so immediately. Members 
of the Class are also urged to send 
promptly notices of change of address, 
marriages, births, and any other inter- 
esting information, so that the Report 
may be as complete and up-to-date as 
possible. 


1910. 


Fabian Fall died in Boston on Aug. 17. 
He was the son of Charles G. Fall, 68. 
Admitted to both Harvard and Oxford 
when he was but 15 years old, in Janu- 
ary, 1903, he entered New College, Ox- 
ford, from which he was graduated in 
two years and a half, the youngest man to 
complete the Oxford course for a quarter 
of a century. At New College he played 
on the football team and rowed on one of 
the college crews. In the fall of 1906 he 
entered Harvard, finishing the work for 
his degree in one year, and gaining an 
honorary scholarship. In his Sophomore 
year he became an editor of the Crimson, 


the next year managing editor, and last _ 


Non-Academic. 
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spring was elected president of the 
board. During his Junior year he stud- 
ied in the Law School, and was this year 
to have been one of the advisers, from 
the Senior Class and Law School of the 
incoming Freshmen. 


1911. 

Stanley Cate Smith, the son of Ham- 
ilton I. Smith, ’75, died at his home in 
West Roxbury, after a surgical opera- 
tion, on Aug. 25. He fitted for college at 
the Boston Latin and the Roxbury Latin 
schools. He was born July 20, 1890. 


NON-ACADEMIC. 


Dr. George Colburn Clement, m ’80, 
was born at Milford, Aug. 15, 1855, the 
son of James Hazen and Clara Erskine 
Clement. Dr. Clement was a descendant 
of the Clement family which settled in 
Haverhill in the time of the Pentucket 
Indians and the farm in the North Par- 
ish, granted to the first Clement family 
of this section, still remains in possession 
of its descendants. He fitted for the 
Chandler Scientific School of Dartmouth 
College under the tuition of Dr. Hixon 
in Lowell. While at Dartmouth he de- 
cided to study medicine, and went to 
the Bellevue Hospital Medical School in 
New York City. Later he graduated from 
the Harvard Medical School in 1880. 
While still at Harvard he became an 
interne in the Free Hospital for Women 
in Boston. In January, 1880, he passed 
his examination for the Boston City 
Hospital, where he was a house officer 
until he established himself in Haverhill, 
Aug. 23, 1880, in the office formerly occu- 
pied by Dr. B. A. Sawyer. He was a mem- 
ber of the Mass. Medical Society, the 
American Medical Association, and the 
Essex North Medical Society. He was 
a founder of the Haverhill Medical Club. 
Upon the organization of the Hale Hos- 
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pital Dr. Clement was elected to the 
hospital staff and soon after to the board 
of trustees. He was then made an active 
trustee, which permitted him to act both 
as a trustee and a member of the hospital 
staff. He was also a member of the hos- 
pital building committee, and during all 
his practice as physician, surgeon and 
eye specialist, he maintained great in- 
terest in the hospital and its constantly 
increasing usefulness. Beside the med- 
ical associations to which he belonged, 
Dr. Clement was a member of the Pen- 
tucket Club and greatly interested in the 
Boys’ Club of Haverhill; a member of 
the Boston City Hospital Club, Boston 
City Club, the Founders and Patriots 
Society of Philadelphia, the Monday 
Evening Club, the Whittier Club, the 
Haverhill Historical Society, and of the 
Palestine Lodge, Knights of Pythias, the 
only fraternal organization with which 
he was affiliated. Nov. 19, 1885, Dr. 
Clement married Matilda Haseltine 
Kimball, daughter of George A. and 
Susan West Kimball, of Haverhill. His 
wife and two children survive. He died 
at Haverhill after a short illness on Aug. 
27, 1909. 

Prof. H. C. Emery, p ’93, has been 
appointed by Pres. Taft chairman of the 
new tariff advisory board. 

Last of the old line of physicians and 
surgeons in Worcester, Dr. Thomas 
Hovey Gage, m 52, died there on Sept. 
17. He was born at Waterford, Me., 
May 19, 1826. He was commanding 
surgeon of the hospital ship Knicker- 
bocker, during the Civil War. Three 
children survive. Dr. Gage graduated 
from Harvard Medical School in 1852. 

Gov. Draper has appointed Marcus 
Morton, L. S., ’83, a justice of the Mass. 
Superior Court. 

Prof. L. R. Gibbs, p 97, is professor 
of English in the University of Pittsburg, 
Pa. 
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D. C. Rogers, p ’02, instructor in 
social ethics at Harvard, has resigned 
to accept the seat of professor of psycho- 
logy and philosophy at the University 
of Kansas. 

J. M. Rhodes, p ’98, is principal of the 
Keene, N. H., Normal School. 

F. E. Parlin, Gr. Sch., °99, is super- 
intendent of schools at Cambridge. 

Judge Francis Almon Gaskill, L. S., 
67, of Worcester, a member of the 
Massachusetts Superior Court Bench, 
died suddenly at his summer home, York 
Cliffs, Me., on July 16. He was born in 
Blackstone, in 1846, the son of Albert 
and Anna (Comstock) Gaskill. He was 
educated in the public schools of the 
town and prepared for college at the 
Woonsocket High School. He was grad- 
uated from Brown University in 1866 
and entered the Harvard Law School. 
In 1869 he was admitted to the bar, and 
was associated with G. F. Verry of 
Worcester until the latter’s death. From 
that time on he practised alone until 
appointed a judge. He was a member 
of the Worcester Common Council for 
two years; for three years president of 
the board of directors of the Worcester 
Public Library; a trustee of Worcester 
Academy and of Brown University and a 
director of the Worcester Natural His- 
tory Society. Later he was made a 
trustee of the People’s Savings Bank of 
Worcester and a director of the State 
Mutual Life Assurance Co. In 1887, 
Judge Gaskill became district attorney 
of Worcester County. He held that 
office until 1895, when he was appointed 
a member of the Superior Court bench 
by Gov. Greenhalge. Two years previ- 
ous he was defeated in the contest for 
Attorney-General by the late H. M. 
Knowlton. He married in 1869 Kather- 
ine M. Whittaker of Providence, who 
died in 1889, leaving two children, Mary 
M. and George A. Gaskill, L. S., 98. 
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E. S. Webber, Dent. Sch., ’09, is in the 
office of Dr. W. C. Libbey, Howe’s 
Block, Belfast, Me. 

M. LeR. Arnold, p ’05, is professor 
of English literature at Hamline Univer- 
sity, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Judge Robert Roberts Bishop, / °57, 
was born in Medfield, March 31, 1834, 
the son of Jonathan P. and Eliza (Hard- 
ing) Bishop. His father was a prominent 
lawyer of Norfolk County, a member of 
the Mass. Legislature and cast the ballot 
that elected Charles Sumner to the U. S. 
Senate. Judge Bishop was fitted for col- 
lege at Phillips Andover. Ill health, how- 
ever, prevented him from going to col- 
lege, and he entered the law office of 
Brooks & Ball of Boston. With this 
firm and subsequently with Peleg W. 
Chandler, supplemented by a regular 
course at Harvard Law School, he re- 
ceived his legal education. He was grad- 
uated from the Law School in 1857 and 
spent a year in the office of Mr. Chand- 
ler, having been admitted to the Suffolk 
bar soon after his graduation. He opened 
a law office in Boston in 1858, and in 
1861 formed a law partnership with T. 
K. Lothrop, '49, under the firm name of 
Lothrop & Bishop. This partnership 
was afterward enlarged by the admis- 
sion of Arthur Lincoln, ’63, as junior 
partner, and continued until 1879, when 
it was discontinued. On Dec. 24, 1857, 
Mr. Bishop married in Holliston, Mary 
H. Bullard. The three children of that 
union, Robert R., Jr., 80, Elias B., 94, 
and Joseph T. Bishop, survive their 
father. Mrs. Bishop died several years 
ago. Judge Bishop removed to Newton 
in 1863 and in 1874 was elected to the 
Mass. House. He declined a reélection 
to the House in 1875 that he might serve 
as one of the water commissioners for 
the construction of the local waterworks, 
but in 1878 he was again elected to the 
State Senate and reélected in °79, ’80, 
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’81, and ’82. He was president of that 
body in 1880, 1881, and 1882. He was 
the Republican nominee for governor 
in 1882, and in one of the most notable 
gubernatorial campaigns in the political 
history of Massachusetts he was defeated 
for the office by Gen. B. F. Butler by a 
vote of 133,946 to 119,997. In 1884, two 
years after his defeat by Butler, he was 
chosen a delegate to the Republican 
National Convention in Chicago. He was 
subsequently a judge of the Mass. Su- 
perior Court. He died in Newton on 
Oct. 7. 

In honor of the completion of forty 
years’ service as professor of chemistry 
at the University of Wisconsin, former 
students of Prof. W. W. Daniells, L. S. 
S., ’66, have presented the university a 
large portrait of him. He went to the 
faculty of the University of Wisconsin 
in 1868 as professor of agricultural and 
analytical chemistry. He had been grad- 
uated from Michigan Agricultural Col- 
lege in 1864, and had been a student of 
the Lawrence Scientific School at Har- 
vard. 

Dr. M. B. Fox, m ’09, is a house physi- 
cian in the Carney Hospital, Boston. 

Dr. J. H. Pratt, m ’97, has removed to 
313 Beacon St., Boston. 

Dr. Hugh Ferguson, M. S., ’56, died 
in South Boston on June 13. He was 
born in Ireland in 1836, and brought to 
this country in 1850. He attended the 
Harvard Medical School for a short 
time; then entered the N. Y. University 
Medical College, from which he gradu- 
ated in 1858. He settled in South Bos- 
ton. For nearly forty years he was on 
the Carney Hospital Staff. He married 
Theresa Morris, of South Boston, who 
died several years ago. He leaves three 
sons, Dr. C. J. Ferguson, m ’94, Dr. E. 
H. Ferguson, m ‘99, and R. D. Fergu- 
son, s ’00, superintendent of the General 
Electric Light Co., of Chicago. 
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A. P. Larrabee, p ’03, is instructor of 
biology at Fairmont College, Wichita, 
Kan. 

Jonathan White, L. S., ’44, celebrated 
his 90th birthday in good health. 

Dr. William Palmer Wesselhoeft, m 
’57, who died at his summer home at 
York Harbor, Me., on Aug. 24, was born 
in Bath, Pa., Oct. 8, 1835, the son of 
William Wesselhoeft. His father brought 
his family to Boston in 1842, and was 
one of the earliest physicians to practise 
homceopathy in Massachusetts. Dr. 
W. P. Wesselhoeft was educated in a 
private school in Boston until he was 
about 16, when he went to Germany 
with his cousin, the late Dr.Conrad Wes- 
selhoeft, m ’56. They returned to enter 
the Harvard Medical School. Dr. W. P. 
Wesselhoeft then began medical practice 
with his father, and became a leader in 
the homceopathic school. He was one 
of the founders of the Mass. Homceo- 
pathic Hospital and continued to serve 
it actively until about 1904, when he 
resigned from active service and was 
made consulting physician, which posi- 
tion he held at the time of his death. He 
was a member of the Boston Homceo- 
pathic Medical Society, the Mass. Ho- 
mceopathic Medical Society, the Ameri- 
can Institute of Homceopathy and the In- 
ternational Hahnemannian Association, 
of which he had been president. He was 
also a member of the St. Botolph Club. 
Dr. Wesselhoeft held a peculiar position 
in the medical world. His reputation was 
a national one and his patients were from 
almost every State. He was for many 
years one of the most active of Boston’s 
physicians, and numbered among his pa- 
tients members of many of its most influ- 
ential families. Not alone his skill as a 
physician, but his strong and, enthusias- 
tic personality and his optimism gained 
and held the confidence of his patients 
in a most unusual degree. For the past 
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two years Dr. Wesselhoeft had with- 
drawn from practice owing to increasing 
ill health, and the end came not unex- 
pectedly. Dr. Wesselhoeft leaves a son, 
Dr. W. F. Wesselhoeft, ’84, and a 
daughter. 

Dr. Walter Channing, m 73, is chair- 
man of the trustees of the Mass. Insane 
Hospital. 

Dr. A. R. Anderson, p ’03, is asst. pro- 
fessor of Latin in Northwestern Univer- 
sity, Evanston, Ill. 

Major Edward Payson Brown, / ’67, 
veteran of the Civil War, a graduate of 
Brown University, Class of ’65, and of 
Harvard Law School, ’67, died at his 
home in New York City, on July 26 last, 
aged 69. At the beginning of the Civil 
War he went to the front as a member 
of the student regiment organized at 
Brown University, and was assigned to 
duty on the staff of Gen. Hartranft, Sev- 
enth Rhode Island, and was brevetted 
major for meritorious service at Peters- 
burg. At the close of the war he engaged 
in the practice of law. He was a member 
of the Loyal Legion and a Mason. A 
widow, son, daughter, and stepson sur- 
vive him. Major Brown was a stanch 
Republican and had spoken in every 
national campaign since Grant’s time. 

J. I. Westengard, / ’98, former profes- 
sor in the Law School, and now adviser 
to the King of Siam, is in Cambridge. 

F. M. Tisdel, p 00, formerly Pre- 
sident of the University of Wyoming, is 
now professor of English and Dean of 
the College of Arts and Sciences of To- 
ledo University. 

Roberdeau Buchanan, s ’61, is an as- 
sistant in the Nautical Almanac Office at 
the U. S. Naval Observatory in Wash- 
ington, where he has been working since 
1879. He has computed the eclipses for 
the last 23 years. 

Dr. H. S. Warren, m ’00, is official 
physician of the Boston Opera Co. 
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Albion Keith Spofford, Gr. Sch., ’05, 
died at Norway, Me., Aug. 23, 1909. He 
underwent an operation in the winter of 
1907, from which he never entirely re- 
covered. He was born in South Paris, 
Me., June 22, 1871; was graduated 
from South Paris High School in 1889, 
and from Bates College in 1904. He was 
a graduate student at Dartmouth Col- 
lege in 1904-5, and at Harvard 1905-6. 
In 1906 he was elected instructor of 
English and argumentation at Bates, 
and later was made a full professor in 
that department. A widow and one son 
survive. 

Dr. C. A. Washburn, M.S., ’09, of 
Everett, is on the medical force at the 
Westboro State Hospital. He is a gradu- 
ate of Hahnemann Medical College and 
a post-graduate of the Harvard Medical 
College. 

Dr. G. A. Patten, Dent. Sch., 09, has 
purchased the business of the late Dr. 
E. L. Hall at Augusta, Me. 

Charles Gilman Keyes, L.S., 57, died 
Aug. 14, 1909, after a brief illness, at his 
home in Jamaica Plain. After studying 
at the Harvard Law School he was ad- 
mitted to the Suffolk Bar in 1858. Since 
then he was engaged in the general prac- 
tice of his profession in Boston. In 1886, 
he was appointed by Gov. Robinson 
an associate justice of the Municipal 
Court for the West Roxbury District, 
which position he filled for about five 
years. He resigned in 1891 to represent 
the district including Jamaica Plain, 
in the Mass. Legislature. He was past 
master of Eliot Lodge, A. F. & A. M. 

The address of Hugh Shepherd, L. S., 
"98, is 525 Jefferson Ave., Detroit, 
Mich. 

Dr. Hermann Paul, d 90, the date of 
whose death has been unrecorded, is 
thought to have died in Dresden, Ger- 
many, about 1891; he was born in Osna- 
briick, Germany, Jan. 4, 1865. 
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Dr. H. B. Ward, p ’92, who has been 
Dean of the College of Medicine and 
professor of zoology at the University of 
Nebraska for many years, has accepted 
the position of professor of zoology at the 
University of Illinois. He is a graduate 
of Williams College, 1885. His later 
studies were carried on at the univers- 
ities of Goettingen, Freiburg (Baden), 
Leipzig, and Harvard. 

Joseph Odiorne Ham, Dent. Sch. ’71, 
died in Portsmouth, N. H., Dec. 3, 1906; 
he was born there, April 4, 1886. 

R.S. Hosmer, a ’94, Territorial For- 
ester of Hawaii, is a regent of the College 
of Hawaii. 

Hosea Branch Giles, L. S., ’89, died 
at Denver, Col., Aug. 29 last. He was 
born in Delaware, graduated A.B. at 
Lafayette College in 1888, where he was 
president of his Class, and after studying 
at the Harvard Law School, he began to 
practise in Wilmington, Del. He was 
Deputy Attorney General for a while. 
Impaired health forced him to remove 
to Colorado. 

George Spran, Gr. Sch., ’08, is teach- 
ing in the English Department of Bates 
College. 

Galen Downes Hull, Gr. Sch., °91, 
died at Asheville, N. C., on Aug. 15, 
aged 44. He was a graduate of Dart- 
mouth College, 1890, and studied in the 
Harvard Graduate School. He was pro- 
ficient in geloogy and in 1907 was chosen 
member of the Rothschild (English) sci- 
entific expedition to the Galapagos Is- 
lands. In June, 1902, he married Nellie 
Whitehouse of Amesbury. 

H. F. Tucker, s ’01, is designing en- 
gineer, department of construction and 
engineering, Isthmian Canal Commis- 
sion; address, Culebra, C. Z., Panama. 

I. L. Westerberg, p ’08, is professor of 
Latin in Adelphia College, Seattle, 
Wash. 

The Massachusetts Agricultural Col- 
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lege at Amherst offers among its elective ° 


courses in the department of English 
courses in newspaper and magazine writ- 
ing, to be given by Prof. R. W. Neal, p 
03. The plan calls for “the production 
of copy under conditions as nearly as 
possible like those under which writing 
of the same sorts is done in actual jour- 
nalistic work.” These courses are said to 
be the first courses offered by any New 
England college that deal so directly 
with the production of newspaper or 
magazine “copy,” or that aim with such 
definiteness to interest students in the 
problems of professional journalism. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


*,* To avoid misunderstanding, the 
Editor begs to state that copies of books 
about Harvard men should he sent to the 
Magazine if a review is desired. In no other 
way can a complete register of Harvard 
publications be kept. riters of articles 
in prominent periodicals are also requested 
tosend to the Editor copies, or at least the 
titles, of their contributions. Except in 
rare cases, space will not permit mention 
of contributions to the daily press. 


H. L. Gideon, p ’06, has compiled a 
“Jewish Hymnal for Religious Schools.” 
It contains 89 selections, including a few 
texts, in transliterated Hebrew. (Bloch 
Publishing Co. Boards, 25 cents.) 

Dean J. B. Ames, ’68, has issued a 
third edition of his “Cases on Torts.” 

Prof. R. DeC. Ward, ’89, has pub- 
lished “An Outline of the Economic 
Climatology of Brazil,” in the Bulletin of 
the Geographical Society of Philadel- 
phia, vol. vn, April-June, 1909. 

Prof. J. C. Gray, ’59, has published 
through the Columbia University Press, 
New York, “The Nature and Sources of 
the Law.” | : 

Prof. J. L. Coolidge, ’95, has had pub- 
lished at the University Press, Oxford, 
“The Elements of Non-Euclidian Geo- 
metry.” 


H. W. Morse, of the Physics Depart- 
ment, has translated W. Ostwald’s 
“Letters to a Painter ” (Ginn: Boston); 
and also, Ostwald’s ‘The Fundamental 
Principles of Chemistry.” (Longmans: 
New York.) 

Professors G. S. Sheldon, 72, and Leo 
Wiener edited the revised etymologies in 
Webster’s New International English 
Dictionary. 

To the University of Penn. Law Re- 
view for March, 1909, C. C. Binney, ’78, 
contributed a study on “Origin and De- 
velopment of Legal Recourse Against 
the Government of the United States.” 

A paper on William Caxton, by G. P. 
Winship, ’93, is printed at the Doves 
Press, 15 Upper Mall, Hammersmith, 
England. 

“The Real Founders of Our Repub- 
lic,” by the late Charles S. Hanks, ’79, is 
issued by Dana Estes & Co., Boston. 

A remarkable study, at once exhaust- 
ive and interesting is “The Autobio- 
graphy,” by Mrs. Anna Robeson Burr. 
She treats the subject from every point of 
view, — personal, intellectual, sexual, 
psychological, and pathological. She 
has examined an immense number of 
autobiographies, of which she furnishes 
convenient classified lists. (Houghton 
Mifflin Co. Cloth, $2 net.) 

Two books by 94 men have recently 
been issued, viz: by Rev. J. C. Sharp: 
“John Cotton Brooks,” Cambridge, 
University Press; by J. D. Logan, “The 
Making of the New Ireland,” published 
by the Gaelic League, Toronto. 

“Lampy’s Early Days. By an Old 
Lampooner,” the text of which is con- 
cluded in this number of the Graduates’ 
Magazine, has been printed in pamphlet 
form with the original cuts. No merrier 
piece of Harvardiana has come into the 
hands of those who have had the good 
fortune to receive a copy of the privately 
printed edition. 
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The late F. R. Burton, ’82, left an im- 
portant work entitled “American Primi- 
tive Music, with Especial Attention to 
the Ojibways.” It is published by Mof- 
fat, Yard & Co., New York. 

The lectures on “The Moral Econ- 
omy,” which Prof. R. B. Perry, p ’97, of 
the Department of Philosophy, delivered 
last spring, have been issued in an at- 
tractive volume by Scribners: New York. 
(Cloth, $1.25 net.) 

Prof. A. E. Hancock, p 95, has writ- 
ten a novel, “ Bronson of the Rabble,” in 
which he pictures Philadelphia in the 
years between 1812 and 1828. He “has 
endeavored to produce a representative 
American novel. The character of the 
American, as distinct from the European, 
especially in political ideals, is pictured 
in the leading actor — George Bronson. 


. The romantic element of the novel deals 


with love as an enchantment and as an 
inspiration, and the play of dramatic 
passion passes through a complication 
that lifts a blacksmith’s son into the nat- 
ural dignity of a gentleman.” (Lippin- 
cott: Philadelphia. Cloth, 12mo, $1.50.) 

Ripley Hitchcock, ’77, has edited 
“Decisive Battles of America,” a volume 
which may serve as complement to 
Creasy’s well known work. The authors 
of the separate chapters include Prof. 
A. B. Hart, ’80, T. W. Higginson, ’41, 
Richard Hildreth, ’26, R. G. Thwaites, 
B. J. Lossing, C. H. Van Tyne, G. P. 
Garrison, Admiral Chadwick, Prof. J. 
K. Hosmer, ’55, and Gen. G. A. For- 
syth. Books by these and other writers 
have been drawn on, and an independent 
account of each event has been secured. 
Mr. Hitchcock has welded all together so 
as to give an appearance of uniformity. 
The term “ battles” is construed broadly ; 
it embraces in some cases an entire cam- 
paign. Maps and plans and a few fancy 
pictures complete an interesting work. 


(Harpers: New York. Cloth, $1.50.) 
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The Old South Society has printed in 
a beautiful volume the chronicle of the 
celebration last April of the 25th anni- 
versary of the installation as minister of 
the Old South Church, Boston, of Dr. 
George A. Gordon, ’81. It contains, 
among many addresses, one by Pres. 
Eliot on “The Puritan Church and the 
Puritan College,” one by Prof. Bliss 
Perry on “ Literature and Religion,” and 
one by Prof. G. H. Palmer, ’64, on “‘ The- 
ology and Ethics.” Finest of all is Dr. 
Gordon’s concluding “Retrospect and 
Prospect.” 

Prof. F. B. Gummere,’75, of Haverford 
College, has translated in the original 
metres “The Oldest English Epic.” 
This includes Beowulf, Waldere, Finns- 
burg, Hildebrand, Deor, and Widsith. 
The translations are reriarkably fresh 
and lively, and they seem, considering 
the exigencies of metrical exactness, to 
follow the original closely. Prof. Gum- 
mere’s notes are pertinent and personal, 
and his introductions supply the neces- 
sary information, historical, textual, and 
critical, in regard to each poem. (Mac- 
millan. Cloth, $1.10 net.) 

A delightful outcome of the Holmes 
Centenary is the paper by Dr. S. M. 
Crothers, h ’99, entitled “The Autocrat 
and his Fellow-Boarders.” It forms the 
introduction to a dozen of Holmes’s 
characteristic poems, in a little volume 
which is uniform with that on Longfel- 
low, by Prof. Norton, and that on Whit- 
tier, by Prof. Bliss Perry. (Houghton 
Mifflin Co.: Boston. Cloth, 75 cents.) 

A memorial volume on General Lewis 
Baldwin Parsons, / ’44, has been issued 
privately by his family. It contains a 
biographical sketch, in which are de- 
scribed his services as chief of rail and 
river transportation in the Civil War, 
and his subsequent career in Illinois, and 
various memorial addresses and obitu- 
aries. 
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For the Gateway Series C. T. Cope- 
land, ’82, and H. M. Rideout, ’99, have 
edited ‘Selections from Byron, Words- 
worth, Shelley, Keats, and Browning.” 
Each section is preceded by a brief bio- 
graphical and critical introduction, in 
which Mr. Copeland’s pungent wit dis- 
plays itself. It would be hard to put 
more satisfactory specimens of the works 
of these five poets in so small a space as 
we find here. ‘Though intended primar- 
ily for students, the little book will slip 
easily into any one’s pocket. (American 
Book Co., 40 cents.) 

Vol. 20 of Harvard Studies in Classt- 
cal Philology (1909) is edited by Profes- 
sors M. H. Morgan, °81, and G. H. 
Chase, ’96, and contains the following 
papers: “‘ Latin Inscriptions in the Har- 
vard Collection of Classical Antiquities,” 
by Prof. Clifford H. Moore; “Classical 
Elements in Browning’s Aristophanes’ 
Apology,” by Carl N. Jackson; “A List 
of Textbooks from the Close of the 12th 
Century,” by Dean Charles H. Has- 
kins; ‘The Development of Motion in 
Archaic Greek Sculpture,” by Dr. 
Chandler R. Post; and ‘An Emendation 
of Vitruvius,” by C. A. R. Sanborn. 
(Published by Harvard University: 
Cambridge. Boards, $1.50.) 

The publication of The Great Divide: 
A Play in Three Acts, by Wm. Vaughn 
Moody,’93, will be welcome to many per- 
sons who have seen the drama on the 
stage, as well as to that growing public 
which is beginning to read contemporary 
plays. There is no better recent symp- 
tom in our literary life than this realiza- 
tion that plays may be as well worth 
reading as novels are. Mr. Moody’s 
drama is certainly one of the most 
powerful of the day, and it is likely to 
outlive many days. It proves that actual 
American life can furnish material for a 
work of dramatic art. (Macmillan. 
Cloth, $1.75 net.) 
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Prof. W. S. Davis, 00, now of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, has prepared a use- 
ful “Outline History of the Roman Em- 
pire, 44 B. c. to 378 a. D.” His view is 
summary, and therefore it will be wel- 
come to many beginners, as well as to 
general readers, who desire a connecting 
link between the death of Czesar and the 
coming in of the barbarians. Prof. Davis 
has an account of the introduction and 
spread of Christianity, which is clear and 
pithy. (Macmillan. Cloth, 65 cents net.) 

C. T. Copeland, ’82, assisted by F. W. 
C. Hersey, ’99, has compiled an admir- 
able volume of “Representative Bio- 
graphies of English Men of Letters.” 
Here are a dozen chapters in autobio- 
graphy, beginning with Herbert of Cher- 
bury and ending with Stevenson; here 
are eight selections from famous bio- 
graphers, including Walton, Johnson, 
Boswell, Lockhart, Macaulay, Carlyle, 
and Thackeray ; and here, finally, are a 
dozen lives borrowed from the ‘ Diction- 
ary of National Biography.” This is a 
book for every one’s shelf — whether 
this measure five feet or three. Good 
wine needs no bush. (Macmillan. 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.25 net.) 

F. W. Hackett, ’61, has long enjoyed 
in Washington the reputation of being 
one of the best occasional and after-din- 
ner spenkers of his time. He has gath- 
ered into a convenient little volume en- 
titled ‘“‘Deck and Field,” a dozen ad- 
dresses, on naval or military themes, 
which have more than a passing interest. 
Here are, for instance, commemorations 
of Farragut, Admiral Meade, Capt. 
Tingley, and Lieut.-Commander Flusser, 
of the Navy; a speech in memory of Pres. 
McKinley; and several addresses at 
meetings of the Loyal Legion. Many 
personal side-lights on history will be 
found in Mr. Hackett’s pages. (Lowder- 
milk & Co.: Washington, D. C. Cloth, 
12mo.) 
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The Harvard Quarterly Journal of 
Economics for November has the follow- 
ing contents: “The Tariff Debate of 
1909 and the New Tariff Act,” by F. 
W. Taussig; “American Shoemakers, 
1648-1895,” J. R. Commons; “Insur- 
ance of Bank Deposits in the West, I. 
Oklahoma,” T.. Cooke; “Technical De- 
velopment in Cotton Manufacturing 
since 1860,” M. T. Copeland; “The 
Measurement of Concentration of 
Wealth,” G. P. Watkins and’ W. M. 
Persons; ‘‘Workman’s Insurance in 
Germany”; “The Financial Results of 
the Increment Tax in German Cities.” 

An entertaining little volume, ‘The 
Wayfarer in New York,” is made up of 
extracts, long and short, grave and gay, 
of what various persons have had to say 
about the American metropolis since 
Henry Hudson touched there. The city 
is treated geographically, from the Bat- 
tery to the Bronx, and chronologically, 
so that we can follow the fortunes of any 
section. Inevitably, the writers of the 
present generation have been most am- 
ply drawn on: for this is the generation 
when the place has been written up from 
every point of view, by the penmen of 
local color. So Bunner, Hopkinson 
Smith, Robert Bridges, H. T. Peck, C. 
C. Buel, Jacob Riis, and many other con- 
temporaries are here represented in prose 
and verse. Best of all, many readers will 
think, is the Introduction by Edward S. 
Martin, ’77. He is mellow and charming 
as usual, and he has much to say in 
praise of Gotham, but he does n’t suc- 
ceed in convincing a backwoods reader, 
like the present writer, that New York 
has reached that stage of civilization 
where a home can be created. A town, 
be it large or small, which (as Mr. Mar- 
tin says of New York) is unadapted to 
friendshipis still, very uncivilized. (Mac- 
millan: New York. Cloth, 16mo, $1.25 
net.) 


“John Foster, the Earliest American 
Engraver and the First Boston Printer,” 
is the title of an exhaustive monograph 
by Dr. Samuel A. Green, ’51, the dean 
of New England antiquaries. Dr. Green 
discusses Foster as an engraver and as a 
printer, and his attainments. He gives 
all that is known of Foster’s life, biblio- 
graphies (even including a list of books 
belonging to the Foster family) and a 
list of shortened titles. Several full-page 
facsimiles and reproductions complete 
this valuable work, which is published 
by the Mass. Historical Society, Boston. 

To the new edition of Webster’s New 
International Dictionary many Harvard 
men have contributed. The etymologies 
have been revised by Prof. E. S. Sheldon, 
72, and. Prof. Leo Wiener. Dr. P. W. 
Long, ’98, instructor in English at Har- 
vard, has been responsible for the early 
English and dialect words, and has also, 
as a member of the staff, taken part in 
the general revision of the whole work. 
Prof. John L. Lowes, p ’05, of Washing- 
ton University, St. Louis, has had charge 
of the synonyms under the supervision of 
Prof. G. L. Kittredge, ’82. Prof. F. N. 
Robinson, ’91, has advised in regard to 
the Gaelic words. The “ Brief History of 
the English Language,” originally writ- 
ten by Prof. James Hadley, of Yale, has 
been revised by Prof. Kittredge. 

The American Antiquarian Society 
has published “ Manuscript Records of 
the French and Indian War in the Li- 
brary of the Society,” edited by C. H. 
Lincoln, ’98, its librarian. 

Bulletin 53 of the Museum of Com- 
parative Zodlogy contains “‘ Maturation, 
Fertilization, and Segmentation of Pen- 
naria tiarella (Ayres) and of Tubularia 
crocea (Ag.),” by G. T. Hargitt. 

The publishers of the “ Cyclopedia of 
Law and Procedure ”’ have issued the 
volume of “Annotations for Use during 
1909.” 
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An altogether excellent compilation is 
“Select Orations Illustrating American 
Political History,” by S. B. Harding, p 
’94, Professor of History in Indiana 
University. There are 34 orations given, 
from James Otis’s on “The Writs of 
Assistance” to Booker 'T’. Washington’s 
on “The Race Problem.” In some cases, 
the orations have been shortened, by 
judiciously. selecting the vital parts. 
Each selection has ample prefatory and 
descriptive notes by Prof. Harding. The 
value of this work is twofold: it serves 
as a source for students of American his- 
tory; it may serve also as an object-les- 
son in American oratory. For one sees 
here how the method of argumentation 
changes, and how the fashion in elo- 
quence changes also. Finally, Prof. 
Harding has brought between two covers 
many speeches which one would have to 
search many volumes for outside. 
Beecher’s Liverpool Address, for in- 
stance, and Stevens’s Radical View of 
Reconstruction, B. R. Curtis’s Defense 
of Johnson, Schurz’s Plea for a General 
Amnesty, and Grady’s The New South, 
all belong in such a compilation, and 
ought all to be read by persons interested 
_ in American political oratory, but they 
are not elsewhere easily accessible. 
(Macmillan: New York. Cloth, 12mo, 
$1.25 net.) 

On the Scribners’ autumn list are 
‘*Success in Music and How it is Won,” 
by H. T. Finck, ’76; “Latter-Day 
Problems,” by Prof. J. L. Laughlin, ’73; 
“Home Letters of General Sherman,” 
edited by M. A. DeW. Howe, ’87; and 
“The Mystery of Education,” by Prof. 
Barrett Wendell, °77. 

Two additions have recently been 
made to the “‘ New Hudson Shakespeare”’ 
which Professors E. C. Black and A. J. 
George are editing, viz: Hamlet and The 
Tempest. We have seen no other student’s 
edition of Shakespeare so attractive as 
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this. (Ginn: Boston. Cloth, 12mo, 50 
cents each.) 

De mortuis nil nisi bonum. Prof. 
George R. Carpenter, ’86, died almost on 
the day when his volume, ‘‘ Walt Whit- 
man,” in the English Men of Letters 
Series, appeared. Like all of Carpenter’s 
work it is conscientious, but one cannot 
help feeling that it shows marks of the 
jaded physical condition under which it 
was produced. In critical acumen it is 
less sound than were Carpenter’s smaller 
studies of Whittier and Longfellow. In 
permanent value, it cannot for a moment 
stand beside Prof. Bliss Perry’s profound, 
exhaustive, and sane study. In dealing 
with Whitman it is so important to keep 
sane! Yet Carpenter, to our regret, re- 
builds the legend of the virtuous Whit- 
man, which had been demolished — one 
had hoped forever. If Carpenter had 
consulted anybody who knew Whitman 
— except, of course, the idolaters — he 
would have learned that Walt was not a 
beatified Mr. Pickwick. Walt’s poems — 
the best of them — and his personality 
will probably interest posterity for a long 
time to come; but neither can be served 
by false eulogy. Walt himself would once 
have been the first to ridicule being made 
a saint. Carpenter's criticism of the 
poems, so far as he seeks to interpret 
them subjectively, fails of course because 
of his misreading of Whitman’s charac- 
ter. (Macmillan: New York. Cloth, 
12mo, 75 cents net.) 

A book on ‘English Literature,” with 
an unusual and interesting range, has 
been produced by Dr. Wm. J. Long, ’91. 
Dr. Long proposes to give the history of 
literary development, a criticism of its 
great movements and of individual 
writers and a statement of the signi- 
ficance of the whole “for the life of the 
English-speaking world.” He has a full 
store of biographical and bibliographical 
tables, and a plentiful supply of portraits. 
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The real importance of a work of this 
kind, however, lies in its opinions of 
books and writers; because these opin- 
ions must inevitably influence the young 
students who get their first notions of 
literature from it. Here, of course, no 
two persons will agree. ‘The present re- 
viewer, for instance, would be sorry to 
have the young generation suppose that 
Stevenson’s “style is always simple, 
often perfect” ; nor would he assent to the 
assertion that Macaulay is “‘not a great 
writer.” To find Byron’s work “too 
often marred by the demagogue,” is to 
put the accent in the wrong place. To 
patronize Dickens — although conced- 
ing that— good man! —“‘he has always 
a cheering message,” is hardly necessary. 
To know that Dr. Long “‘cannot be en- 
thusiastic” over Arnold’s poetry (which 
has been the deepest influence of the past 
thirty years among serious readers) dis- 
closes more about Dr. Long than about 
Arnold. To open the study of Ruskin 
with this sentence: ‘* We are toremember, 
first of all, that we are dealing with a 
great and good man, who is himself more 
inspiring than any of his books,” re- 
minds one a little of the tone of the 
creator of the immortal Rollo. It may 
well be questioned whether young stud- 
ents of literature ought to begin with 
cut-and-dried criticism of authors. Ap- 
preciations like many of Dr. Long’s 
might tend to produce a crop of smug 
Philistines. This is all the more regret- 
able, because the non-critical portions 
of Dr. Long’s manual are excellent. 
That mordant writer, John Jay Chap- 
man,’84, has been devoting himself lately 
to the writing of plays. Last year he pro- 
duced “Four Plays for Children”’; this 
autumn he issues A Sausage from Bo- 
logna, a comedy in four acts, and The 
Maid’s Forgiveness, a drama. They are 
written in blank verse, and echo and re- 
echo with Elizabethan tones and phrases 


and metrical cadences. And yet we miss 
in them that sense of life, which even the 
least of the Elizabethans was able to 
convey; we miss also that intellectual 
nimbleness and edge which we find in 
Mr. Chapman’s prose. There are noble 
thoughts, quotable sentences, sonorous 
lines, a-plenty ; there are carefully thought 
out situations and plots; there is a wide 
variety of characters; and yet we cannot 
feel that the play or its persons quite live. 
We hope that Mr. Chapman will have 
his dramas acted, for that will furnish the 
quickest test of their dramatic quality. 
Meanwhile, we note that Mr. Chapman 
is a conspicuous addition to the ranks of 
American playwrights. (Moffat, Yard & 
Co.: New York. Boards, 12mo, 75 cents 
each.) 

A book that cannot fail to have a wide 
reading, not only by those who are ex- 
perimenting in aeronautics but also by 
those who are lookers on, is ‘The Con- 
quest of the Air, or the Advent of Aerial 
Navigation,” by Prof. A. Lawrence 
Rotch, h ’90, Professor of Meteorology 
at Harvard. Prof. Rotch is practical in 
scope and clear in statement. He dis- 
cusses first the “‘Ocean of Air,”’ showing 
its constitution, currents, temperatures, 
and the difficulties it offers to man’s navi- 
gation. Then he gives a history of aero- 
station, by which one learns the various 
directions from which men have ap- 
proached the problem of flight. Then he 
discusses in turn the dirigible balloon 
and the flying-machine, describing the 
problems that confront each, and the va- 
rious types of inventions. Finally, he 
surveys the future of aerial navigation, 
first from the technical side, and next 
on the human side — by the latter, we 
mean the probable results on civilization 
that would come from the general use of 
airships. The little volume is well illus- 
trated. (Moffat, Yard & Co.: New 
York. Cloth, 12mo, $1.) 
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Text-books in chemistry multiply so 
fast that one might infer that this has be- 
come the favorite “‘soft course” in our 
academies and colleges. The Magazine 
can here give only the briefest reference 
to the recently received manuals in this 
subject. ‘A Qualitative Chemical Ana- 
lysis,” by Prof. J. F. McGregory, of Col- 
gate University. (Ginn. Boards, $1.) 
“Elementary Modern Chemistry,” by 
Wilhelm Ostwald, Emeritus Professor at 
Leipzig, and Harry W. Morse, Instructor 
in Physics at Harvard. (Ginn. Boards.) 
“First Year in Chemistry: A Text in 
Elementary Chemistry for Secondary 
Schools,” by Wilhelm Segerblom, ’97, 
Instructor in Phillips Exeter Academy. 
(Exeter, N. H., Book Pub. Co. Cloth.) 
“The Calculations of General Chemis- 
try, with Definitions, Explanations, and 
Problems,” by Asst. Prof. Wm. J. Hale, 
’98, Univ. of Michigan. (Van Nostrand 
& Co.: New York. Cloth, $1 net.) “An 
Elementary ‘Treatise in Qualitative 
Chemical Analysis,” by Prof. J. F. Sel- 
lers, Mercer Univ., Georgia. (Ginn. 
Cloth, $1.) 

Pamphlets Received: ‘The American 
Public School”; reprinted from Popul. 
Science Monthly, March, 1909, and “A 
Suggested Introductory Course in Eng- 
lish Literature,” from the School Rev., 
Oct., 1909, by James P. Munroe. — 
Bion’s “Lament for Adonis,” by John 
Patterson, Univ. of Louisville, Ky., 5 pp. 
— “The Development of the Use of Prose 
in the English Drama: 1600-1800,” by 
Prof. R. M. Alden, p ’96; reprinted 
from Modern Philology, July, 1909. — 
“Diary of the Rev. Samuel Checkley, 

. 1735,” edited by H. W. Cunningham, 
’82; from Publications of the Colonial 
Soc. of Mass., vol. xii. — “The Pacific 
Railroads and the Disappearance of the 
Frontier in America,” by F. L. Paxson, 
p 02; from Annual Report of Amer. 
Histor. Assoc., 1909, vol. 1.— “The 
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Tragedy of the Gonococcus,” by James 
C. Wood, M.D.; reprint from North 
Amer. Journ. of Homeopathy, Sept., 
1909. — ‘‘The Land of Fortune,” ad- 
dress by Howard Elliott, s 81, pres. of 
the Northern Pacific R.R. Co.; Ireland 
Printing Co., Spokane, Wash. — “‘ Indi- 
vidualism and Religion in the Early 
Roman Empire,” by Prof. Clifford H. 
Moore, °89; reprint from Harvard 
T heolog. Rev., April, 1909. — “Classical 
Studies for Men of. Affairs,” J. Bryce, 
h ’07, J. Loeb, ’88, J. W. Foster, L. S. 
*55, H. W. Wiley, s 73, and J. B. Scott, 
90; from School Review, June, Sept., 
1909. — Papers by Dr. G. M. Gould, t 
74. “From the Patient’s Point of View”’; 
“The Case of Jonathan Swift”; ‘57 
Varieties of Medical and Ophthalmic 
Blunders” ; “The Myth and the Mystery 
of ‘ Meniére’s Disease’”’; “‘ The Réle of 
Visual Function in Animal and Human 
Evolution” ; ‘An Appeal for the Sake of 
Man and of Medicine” ; “‘ Bibliography 
of the Contributions of George M. 
Gould, M. D., to Ophthalmology, Gen- 
eral Medicine, Literature, etc.” 


MAGAZINE ARTICEES. 


*,* Since this bibliographical column 
was started the number of magazines has 
multiplied tenfold. Hereafter, no attempt 
will be made to give the titles of any 
articles except those which appear in the 
generally recognized leading literary and 
scientific journals. 


American. (Oct.) ‘* Stories of Football 
Strategy,’’ W. T. Reid, Jr., ’01; ‘The 
Confidences of a Psychical Researcher,”’ 
W. James, m 69. 

Amer. Philosoph. Soc. Proceedings. 
(Apr.) ‘‘ Linear Resistance between Par- 
allel Conducting Cylinders in a Medium 
of Uniform Conductivity,” A. E. Ken- 
nelly. 

Amer. Jour. of Numismatics. (July.) 
‘* Medals, etc., Illustrative of the Science 
of Medicine,’’ H. R. Storer, °50. 

Atlantic. (Oct.) ‘*The Standing of 
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Scholarship in America,’’ H. Miinster- 
berg, A 01; ‘‘Seven Sandwichmen on 
Broadway,” J. B. Fletcher, ’87; ‘* The Col- 
lege and the Freshman,”’ W. R. Castle, 
Jr.,’00. (Nov.) ‘* The Year in Italy,” H. 
Edmiston, p 99; ‘‘ Inaugural Address,”’ A. 
L. Lowell, ’77. 

Bulletin Amer. Geograph. Soc. (Aug.) 
‘Stonington Antarctic Explorers,” E. S. 
Balch, ’78. 

Century. (Oct.) ‘‘Review of Pres. Hayes’s 
Administration,” J. F. Rhodes, h ’01; 
“The Lady and the Demagogue,” K. 
Brown, [’91]. 

Chemical Journal. (Nov.) ‘‘ Archeology 
in 1909,’ G. H. Chase, ’96. 

Classical Philology. (Oct.) ‘‘ Early Me- 
dieval Commentaries on Terence,”’ E. K. 
Rand, ’94. 

Educational Rev. (Nov.) “The Boy 
who goes to Work,”’ J. Lee, ’83. 

McClure’s, (Nov.) ‘‘ Psychology and the 
Market,” H. Miinsterberg, A ’01. 

North Amer. Rev. (Oct.) ‘* The Novels 
of Thomas Hardy,’’ W. L. Phelps, p ’91. 

Physical Rev, (July.) “* The Electrolytic 
Detector, studied with the Aid of an Os- 
cillograph,”’ G. W. Pierce. 

Popular Science Monthly. (Oct.) “‘Origin 
of the Nervous System,” G. H. Parker, 
s 87; ‘* The Emmanuel Movement from a 
Medical Viewpoint,’’ H. Gage, ’82. 

Putnam's. (Oct.) ‘‘ The Future of Phy- 
sical Education,’’ D. A. Sargent. (Nov.) 
** Provincialism,”’ J. Royce. 

Scribner’ s. (Sept.) ‘Social Settlements,” 
J. L. Laughlin, ’73; ‘Speculation and 
Stock Exchanges,” S. H. Ordway, / ’83. 
(Oct.) ‘‘African Trails,’ T. Roosevelt, ’80. 
(Nov.) ‘* African Game Trails,” T. Roose- 
velt, ’80 ; “* Emerson,’’ W. C. Brownell. 


SHORT REVIEWS. 


— Theism and the Christian Faith. 
Lectures Delivered in the Harvard Di- 
vinity School. By Charles Carroll 
Everett, ¢ ’59, late Bussey Professor of 
Theology and Dean of the Faculty of 
Divinity. Edited by Edward Hale, ’79. 
(Macmillan: New York. Cloth, 4to, 
$2.50.) C. C. Everett was one of the 
rarest minds of his generation. A 
scholar, a thinker, a clear and stimulat- 


ing expounder, equally versed in litera- 
ture and theology, in philosophy and his- 
tory, he stood, with Prof. Norton, as an 
exemplar of culture at Harvard. One 
sometimes regretted that Dr. Everett’s 
sphere of immediate influence should be 
limited to the Divinity School, but this 
never occurred to him; nor indeed did he 
ever realize the preciousness of much of 
the instruction which he lavished day by 
day. During his lifetime, he took no 
pains to write out and publish his lec- 
tures. Happily, one of his aptest pupils 
and colleagues, Rev. Edward Hale, who 
has already edited one volume of lec- 
tures (“The Psychological Elements of 
Religious Faith’’), has succeeded, after 
almost endless labor, in editing the two 
courses which make up this remarkable 
book. Mr. Hale had to have recourse to 
the notes, taken at the time, of various 
students and then to weave them to- 
gether. This he has done so skilfully 
that it is hard to detect a flaw in the 
weaving. Both the language and the rea- 
soning move on without a break. Such a 
triumph of intellectual mosaic-work has 
seldom been matched. Of the value of 
the lectures themselves, we say no more 
than that, to our knowledge, no other 
volume produced in our time contains 
such a store of wisdom and knowledge, 
of critical insight and sympathy, of 
special erudition humanized by culture 
and controlled by experience. Dr. 
Everett had a rare gift of inventing vivid 
illustrations. He had also an abiding 
sense of humor. We rejoice that his in- 
fluence is to be perpetuated through this 
noble book. 

— “ The Meaning” of Truth, A Sequel 
to Pragmatism. By William James, 
m’69. (Longmans: New York. Boards, 
8vo, $1.25 net.) This book is not made 
up of new material; it consists of some 
fifteen papers, all of which, except the 
last, have been printed in various jour- 
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nals. The earliest dates from 1884; the 
latest have been called out during the 
present year by criticisms of Prof. 
James’s “ Pragmatism.” The interesting 
thing about them is — beyond their sub- 
stance — the fact that Prof. James has 
always been a Pragmatist. These fugi- 
tive papers, shot off on different occa- 
sions, and without apparent interrelation, 
are found to be, like arrows shot in the 
night, all pointing towards the same 
target. Of course, the later papers con- 
sciously defend Pragmatism; but the 
others, perhaps from their apparent free- 
dom from direct partisanship, defend it 
equally well. Dr. James is right in re- 
garding Truth as the pivot on which 
every system must turn; and he is there- 
fore well-advised in bringing together 
these “guesses at truth” — if anything 
stated with such clearness and held with 
such certitude may be called a guess. 
What will strike the reader even more 
than the polemical skill of Prof. James, is 
the pertinence and variety of his figures. 
In this respect, noother philosopher writ- 
ing in English today approaches him. 
Indeed, one sometimes suspects that it is 
Dr. James’s luminous style, and not the 
content of his thought, that has given 
Pragmatism its great vogue. In a pre- 
face and an epilogue he sums up the 
present situation. Needless to say, his 
opponents are hard bested by his keen 
thrusts. 

— Education in the Far East. By 
Charles F. Thwing, 76, LL.D., Pre- 
sident of Western Reserve University. 
(Houghton Mifflin Co.: Boston. Cloth, 
12mo, $1.50 net.) This book is really an 
attempt to state the problem of the Far 
East, — by which Pres. Thwing means 
chiefly Japan, China, and India, al- 
though he considers also the Philippines 
and the Straits Settlements. This pro- 
blem has been pushed to the front during 
the past 20 years by the wonderful ad- 


vance of Japan, by the Spanish War of 
1898, and by the rapid spread of Occi- 
dental ideas and methods through all the 
countries of Southern and Eastern Asia. 
Will they go on to develop their immense 
latent powers along the physical lines of 
the Occidentals, but still retain their 
Oriental intellectual and religious stand- 
ards? Or will they become Occidental- 
ized through and through, so far as that 
is possible for peoples with different ra- 
cial elements? How far ought the West 
to attempt to convert them, not only in 
religion, but in government and educa- 
tion, to its own standards? Pres. Thwing 
has much to say in reply to all these 
questions. He takes broad views; but, 
even more noticeable, is his concreteness. 
His comments and suggestions are all 
brought down to the actual situation as 
he sees it. His general verdict is optim- 
istic. He has a way of packing a great 
deal into a small space. This makes his 
book pithy and constantly stimulating. 
— Psychotherapy. By Hugo Miinster- 
berg, h ’01, Professor of Psychology in 
Harvard University. (Moffat, Yard & 
Co.: New York. Cloth, 8vo, $2 net.) 
With his instinct for timeliness, it was 
to be expected that Prof. Miinsterberg 
would have his say on the topic which 
has taken precedence during the past 
year. The Emmanuel Movement, Chris- 
tian Science,.and other mixtures of 
psychology, religion, medicine (and 
humbug) have got a strong hold on the 
American public. No doubt Dr. Wor- 
cester on one side and Mrs. Eddy’s 
adepts on the other have done good; no 
doubt much harm has been and can be 
done by both “schools”; no doubt also 
many quacks are reaping a rich harvest 
by their alleged “‘ hypnotic,” “psychic,” 
“vibratory,” and other methods. Dr. 
Miinsterberg’s purpose is, he says, two- 
fold. “I want to counteract the misun- 
derstandings which overflood the whole 
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field, especially by the careless mixing of 
mental and moral influence . . . and to 
strengthen the public feeling that the 
time has come when every physician 
should systematically study psychology, 
the normal in the college years and the 
abnormal in the medical school.” With 
these ends in view, Dr. Miinsterberg dis- 
cusses psychotherapy on three sides — 
its psychological basis, its practical 
work, and its place in the church, with 
the physician, and in the community. 
Using the investigations of other psy- 
chologists (together with some of his 
own) and interpreting all on his own plan, 
he covers the ground which he has 
marked out. Naturally, as a psycholo- 
gist, he lays most stress on the psychic 
element of the problem. His main con- 
tention, that scientific medicine should 
add this province to its recognized king- 
dom, cannot be gainsaid. His conclu- 
sions are generally conservative. 

— A Journey in Southern Siberia. The 
Mongols, Their Religion, and Their 
Myths. By Jeremiah Curtin, 63. (Little 
Brown & Co.: Boston. Cloth, large 8vo, 
illustrated, $3 net.) This record of a 
journey taken in the summer of 1900 by 
the late Jeremiah Curtin is one of the 
most striking ever printed. He had, to 
begin with, an equipment, linguistic, 
folk-lorist, and ethnological, which no 
other explorer has had: in making this 
statement, we do not forget Vambery. 
So his book is rich on all sides. He de- 
scribes the scenery, the mode of travel, 
the villages, the daily life. Then he ex- 
amines the customs of the people, their 
religious and other rites. Finally he de- 
votes more than a third of his volume to 
Mongol mythology and folk-lore, and 
this is an especially novel and interesting 
part of his work. One has evidence 
throughout of the trained observer, 
quick to detect the significant even in 
trifles. The book is illustrated with many 
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excellent half-tones from photographs 
taken on the spot by Mr. Curtin. Pres. 
Eliot writes a prefatory note, in which he 
gives a brief account of Curtin’s aston- 
ishing attainments. 

—A Lady of the Old Régime. By Er- 
nest F. Henderson, °83. (Macmillan: 
New York. Cloth, 8vo, illustrated, $2.50 
net.) The lady is — we had almost said 
of course — “* Madame,” wife of the bro- 
ther of Louis XIV. She has recently been 
the subject of renewed investigation by 
French scholars, and she certainly de- 
serves to be made accessible to English 
readers. You cannot dip into Dr. Hen- 
derson’s book anywhere without coming 
upon ample evidence of her shrewdness, 
her common sense, her wit, and her re- 
markable gift of expression. We ought 
to add that Mr. Henderson has suc- 
ceeded extraordinarily well in putting 
her language into racy, natural English. 
While his central object is to show in 
Madame’s career, he weaves about it the 
necessary historical information; now 
touching internal or international poli- 
tics, now touching court affairs, and 
now introducing some striking event, 
like Law’s Scheme. The exiled Stuarts 
figure largely in these pages. So, of 
course, do Louis XIV and the Regent. 
Excellent illustrations add to the charm 
of a lifelike and lively biography. 

— The Ethics of Progress: or The Theo- 
ry and the Practice by which Civilization 
Proceeds. By Charles F. Dole, ’68. 
(Crowell & Co.: New York. Cloth, 8vo, 
$1.50 net.) This remarkable book can- 
not be summarized in a paragraph. It 
presents in lucid and earnest language 
the conclusions of one who is at once a 
sober thinker and a strenuous doer. As 
in Mr. Dole’s other books, you feel that 
this is not a treatise, written from the 
outside, but a personal confession of 
faith, by one who ‘acts the law he lives 
by without fear.’ Mr. Dole takes up every 
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side of his subject. He posits the cosmic 
riddle; he describes the individual in his 
threefold relations — with God, with so- 
ciety, and with his own conscience; he 
examines society, or the common life of 
mankind, in its moral and ethical aspects. 
He gives at least a quarter of his book to 
the consideration of practical problems, 
among which every reader will find one 
or more of his own difficulties stated and 
solved. Mr. Dole, we should say, has 
kept the utmost that could be kept of the 
traditional religious feeling; his strength 
lies in his enduing ethical conceptions 
with emotions. And certainly, any per- 
son who knows how former creeds, like 
all human products, grew old and per- 
ished, will rejoice to see in Mr. Dole’s 
interpretation of progress that there is a 
tendency which not only makes for 
righteousness, but makes for it with 
ever-increasing force. The world which 
he depicts is not imaginary; it is our 
world. He shows us how in it the new 
sanctions are more and not less puissant 
or less lovely than the old. 

— Recent Verse. “Harmonies,” by 
Mark A. DeWolfe Howe, ’87, is a vol- 
ume of poems which has the rare merit 
of revealing, unconsciously, on the part of 
their author, a fine nature. They have 
also more than usual metrical excellence. 
Mr. Howe is a conscientious artist. Each 
poem is as good as he can make it; and 
he does not run astray after flowing 
metres and easy rhymes. His substance 
is wholesome — courage, friendship, 
affection, the pieties and charms of life 
on a high plane — these are his themes. 
He has also the art, in which, since 
Aldrich died, no one excels him, of turn- 
ing an epigram. He moralizes, but he 
does not preach, Best of all, he gives 
himself. (Houghton Mifflin Co., $1.10 
net.) — Of a different kind is “A ‘Troop 
.of the Guard,” by Herman Hagedorn, 
’07. Here are the rush, the tunefulness, 


the emotions of youth. The poet sings 
for the pure love of singing: for the ca- 
dences come unbidden into his mind, the 
phrases well up spontaneously, and he 
must utter them. Not for a very long 
time has any American only a year or two 
out of college displayed so genuine a 
lyrical gift. But Mr. Hagedorn has more 
than mere lilt; he questions life, he feels 
its stress and its mystery. Hence, the 
longer poems, the commemorative odes, 
in this volume. But we prefer “ Midnight 
in Europe, Twilight in New York,” to 
the “Lincoln,” because the former 
shows unusual ability in poetizing actual 
life, whereas the other is an exercise in 
the didactic literary genre, of which two 
or three score specimens are turned out 
every year. Thoroughly delightful, be- 
cause so thoroughly sincere, are the love 
poems. The volume has an unusual 
store of excellence: those who read be- 
tween its lines will see in it promise of 
something still better. (Houghton Mif- 
flin Co., $1.10 net.) 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


*,* All publications received will be ac- 
knowledged in this column. Works by Har- 
vard men or relating to the University will 
be noticed or reviewed so far as is possible. 


Elementary Modern Chemistry. By Wil- 
helm Ostwald, of Leipzig University, and 
Harry W. Morse, Instructor at Harvard. 
(Ginn: Boston. Boards, 12mo.) 

Psychotherapy. By Hugo Miinsterberg, 
h’01, Professor of Psychology in Harvard 
University. (Moffat, Yard & Co.: New 
York. Cloth, 8vo, $2 net.) 

Ben Jonson: The English Grammar. 
Edited by Alice Vinton Waite, Associate 
Professor of English in Wellesley College. 
(Sturgis & Walton: New York. Cloth, 
12mo, 75 cents.) 

Jewish Hymnal. For Religious Schools. 
Edited and compiled by Henry L. Gideon, 
p’06. (Bloch Publishing Co.: New York. 
Boards, 12mo, 25 cents.) 
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English Literature. Its History and its 
Significance for the Life of the English- 
Speaking World. A Text-Book for 
Schools. By William J. Long, ’92, Ph.D. 
(Ginn: Boston. Cloth, 12mo, illustrated.) 

Harvard Studies in Classical Philology. 
Vol. xx, 1909. (Published by Harvard 
University. Boards, 8vo, $1.50.) 

Plane and Spherical Trigonometry, and 
Four-P.ace Tables of Logarithms. By 
William Anthony Granville, Ph.D., Shef- 
field Scientific School, Yale University. 
(Ginn: Boston. Boards, 8vo.) 

Socialism as an Incubus on the American 
Movement. By J. W. Sullivan. (Volunteer 
Press: New York. Pamphlet, 50 cents.) 

The Expansion of New England. The 
Spread of New England Settlement and 
Institutions to the Mississippi River. By 
Lois Kimball Mathews, Instructor in His- 
tory in Vassar College. (Houghton Mifflin 
Co.: Boston. Cloth, large 8vo, maps, $2.50 
net.) 

The Maid’s Forgiveness.— A Sausage 
from Bologna. Dramas. By John Jay 
Chapman, ’84. (Moffat, Yard & Co.: New 
York. Boards, 12mo, 75 cents each.) 

A Journey in Southern Siberia. The Mon- 
gols, their Religion and their Myths. By 
Jeremiah Curtin, 63. (Little, Brown & 
Co.: Boston. Cloth, 8vo, illustrated, $3 
net.) 

John Foster. The Earliest American 
Engraver and the First Boston Printer. By 
Samuel A. Green, ’51. (Mass. Histor. 
Soc.: Boston. Cloth, 4to.) 

Decisive Battles of America. By Prof. 
A. B. Hart, ’80, Col. T. W. Higginson, 
41, Admiral Chadwick, Prof. J. K. Hos- 
mer, ’55, B. J. Lossing, and Others. Ed- 
ited by Ripley Hitchcock, ’77. (Harpers: 
New York. Cloth, 8vo, $1.50.) 

Selections from Byron, Wordsworth, 
Shelley, Keats, and Browning. Edited by 
C. T. Copeland, ’82, and H. M. Rideout, 
799. Gateway Series. (American Book 
Co.: New York. Cloth, 40 cents.) 

Oliver Wendell Holmes. The Autocrat 
and his Fellow-Boarders. With Selected 
Poems. By Samuel McChord Crothers, 
h’99. (Houghton Mifflin Co.: Boston. 
Cloth, 12mo, 75 cents net.) 

Education in the Far East. By Charles 
F. Thwing, °’76, President of Western 
Reserve University. (Houghton Mifflin 
Co.: Boston. Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 net.) 


Theism and the Christian Faith. Lectures 
Delivered in the Harvard Divinity School. 
By Charles Carroll Everett, ¢ °59. (Mac- 
millan: New York. Cloth, 8vo, $2.50.) 

Stradella. A Novel. By F. Marion 
Crawford. (Macmillan : New York. Cloth, 
12mo, illustrated, $1.50.) 

The Universities of Ancient Greece. By 
John W. H. Walden, ’88, Ph.D., formerly 
Instructor in Latin in Harvard University. 
(Scribners: New York. Cloth, 12mo, 
$1.50 net.) 

The Conquest of the Air: or the Advent 
of Aérial Navigation. By A. Lawrence 
Rotch, h ’90, Professor of Meteorology 
in Harvard University. Present Day 
Primers. (Moffat, Yard & Co.: New York. 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.) 

An Outline History of the Roman Empire 
(44 B.c. to 378 A.D.) By William Stearns 
Davis, ’00, Ph.D., Professor of History in 
the University of Minnesota. (Macmillan: 
New York. Cloth, 12mo, 64 cents net.) 

The Meaning of Truth. A Sequel to 
‘* Pragmatism.” By William James, m 
69. (Longmans: New York. Boards, 8vo, 
$1.25 net.) 

The Autobiography. A Critical and Com- 
parative Study. By Anna Robeson Burr. 
(Houghton Mifflin Co.: Boston. Cloth, 
8vo, $2 net.) 

Bronson of the Rabble. By Albert E. 
Hancock, p ’95. (Lippincott: Philadel- 
phia. Cloth, 12mo, $1.50.) 

A Lady of the Old Régime. By Ernest F. 
Henderson, ’83. (Macmillan: New York. 
Cloth, Svo, illustrated, $2.50 net.) 

Representative Biographies of English 
Men of Letters. Chosen and edited by 
Charles T. Copeland, ’82, and F. W. C. 
Hersey, ’99, of the English Department 
of Harvard University. (Macmillan: New 
York. Cloth, 12mo, $1.25 net.) 

First Year Chemistry. By Wilhelm 
Segerblom, ’97, Instructor at the Phillips 
Exeter Academy. (Exeter Book Pub. Co.: 
Exeter, N. H.) 

A Manual of Qualitative Chemical Ana- 
lysis. By J. E. MeGregory, Professor of 
Chemistry in Colgate University. (Ginn: 
Boston. Cloth, 8vo, $1.) 

An Elementary Treatise on Qualitative 
Chemical Analysis. By J. F. Sellers, Pro- 
fessor of Chemistry, Mercer University. 
Revised edition. (Ginn: Boston. Cloth, 
12mo, $1.) 
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The Calculations of General Chemistry. 
With Definitions, Explanations, and Pro- 
blems. By William J. Hale, ’98, Ph.D., 
Asst. Prof. of Chemistry in the University 
of Michigan. (Van Nostrand Co.: New 
York. Cloth, 12mo, $1 net.) 

The Moral Economy. By Ralph B. 
Perry, p 97, Asst. Professor of Philosophy 
in Harvard University. (Scribners: New 
York. Cloth, 12mo, $1.25 net.) 

The New Hudson Shakespeare. Ham- 
let. The Tempest. (Ginn: Boston. Cloth, 
16mo, 50 cents each.) 

Harmonies. A Book of Verse. By M. 
A. DeW. Howe, ’87. (Houghton Mifflin 
Co.: Boston. Cloth, 12mo, $1.10 net.) 

Walt Whitman. By George Rice Car- 
penter, ’86. English Men of Letters Series. 
(Macmillan: New York. Cloth, 12mo, 75 
cents.) 

Twenty-fifth Anniversary Record of the 
Celebration of the Installation of Rev. 
George A. Gordon, ’81. (University Press: 
Cambridge.) 

The Great Divide. A Play in three Acts. 
By Wm. Vaughn Moody, ’93. (Macmillan: 
New York. Cloth, 12mo, $1.25 net.) 

The Oldest English Epic. Beowulf, 
Finnsburg, Waldere, Deor, Widsith, and 
the German Hildebrand. Translated in 
the Original Metres, with Introductions 
and Notes, by Francis B. Gummere, 75. 
(Macmillan: New York. Cloth, 12mo, 
$1.10 net.) 

Select Orations Illustrating American 
Political History. Edited by S. B. Hard- 
ing, p °94, with an Introduction by John 
M. Clapp, A.M. (Macmillan: New York. 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.25 net.) 

The Wayfarer in New York. Introduc- 
tion by Edward S. Martin, ’77. (Macmil- 
lan: New York. Cloth, 12mo, $1.25 net.) 


MARRIAGES. 

*,* It is requested that wedding an- 
nouncements be sent to the Editor of the 
Graduates’ Magazine, in order to make 
this record more nearly complete. 

1863. Roscoe Palmer Owen to Mrs. 
Julia A. Nichols, at Brookline, 
Sept. 25, 1909. 

1874. George Bendelari to Emma (Da- 

mon) Simms, at New York, N. Y., 

June 8, 1909. 


[1879.] Frederick Emerson Chandler to 
Nettie May, at Haverhill, July 20, 
1909. 

1882. Morton Stimson Crehore to Alice 
Bell Babcock, at New York, N. Y., 
Oct. 20, 1909. 

1885. Charles Prosser Robinson to Mar- 
garet Alma Lord, at Pittsburg, 
Pa., July 15, 1909. 

1885. Edward Blake Young to Violet 
Lee Dousman, at Prairie-du- 
Chien, Wis., Aug. 31, 1909. 

1887. Edward Irving Manley to Flor- 
ence Fielding Ball, at Chicago, 
Ill., July 3, 1909. 

1888. John Dane to Eunice Cooksey, at 
Millbrook, N. Y., Aug. 12, 1909. 

1888. William Stuart Spaulding to Ka- 
trina Fairlee, at Kennelworth, IIl., 
Sept. 14, 1909. 

[1891.] John Torrey Burnett to Phyllis 
Abbott, at Florence, Italy, Nov. 
13, 1909. 

1892. Melville Edgar Ingalls, Jr., to 
Mrs. Beulah Humphrey Newbury, 
at Freehold, N. J., Sept. 11, 1909. 

1893. William Norman Cottrell to Mary 
Caldwell Turner, at Chatham, IIl., 
Aug. 17, 1909. 

1893. Charles Merrick Gay to Louise 
Gallatin, at Tuxedo Park, N. Y., 
Sept. 18, 1909. 

1893. Frederick Roy Martin to Anna 
Francis Wayne, at Cambridge, 
Sept. 9, 1909. 

1893. William Vaughan Moody to Har- 
riet Tilden Brainard, at Quebec, 
Can., May 7, 1909. 

1894. William Howard Garland to Ruth 
Eulalia Fletcher, at Boston, Oct. 
29, 1909. 

1895. Arthur Stanwood Pier to Elise 
Riché Hall, at Boston, Nov. 4, 
1909. 

1896. Alfred Joslyn Burdett to Eusevia 
Anderson, at Dorchester, Oct. 6, 
1909. 


7° cE eae ee 
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Marriages. 





[ December, 


1897. William Cullen Dennis to Agnes 1901. Stanton Whitney to Eleanor 


1897. 


1897. 


1898. 


1898. 


1898. 


1899. 


1899. 


1900. 


1900. 


1900. 


Kirkland Barker, at Washington, 
D. C., July 28, 1909. 

Hiram Stanley Marsh to Edith 
Berrell Fettretch, at New York, 
N. Y., Feb. 22, 1909. 

William Lacey Rumsey to Maud 
Emerson Almy, at Syracuse, N. Y. 
Fletcher Dobyns to Winifred 
Ursula Starr, at Kenilworth, IIl., 
Oct. 21, 1909. 

Arthur Brewster Emmons, 2d, to 
Louise Anderson Hickock, at 
Bedford, Pa.. Sept. 15, 1909. 
Robert Bowditch Stone to Alice 
Balch, at Jamaica Plain, Oct. 30, 
1909. 

Henry Sampson, Jr., to Renovia 
Walbridge, at Portsmouth, N. H., 
Aug. 23, 1909. 

Francis Russell Stoddard, Jr., to 
Eleanor Sherburne Whipple, at 
New York, N. Y., Nov. 8, 1909. 
Osborne Howes to Mildred Emer- 
son Cox, at Brookline, Nov. 4, 
1909. 

Edward Gray, Jr., to Effie Grind- 
lay, at Utica, N. Y., Oct. 7, 
1909. 

John Hodgman Holliday to Mar- 
jorie Plimpton Thornburgh, at 
Saint Andrews-by-the-Sea. 


[1900.] Thomas Wentworth Peirce to 


1900. 


1901. 


1901. 


1901. 


Gabriella M. Dexter, at Dover, 
N. H., Aug. 7, 1909. 

Edward Corydon Wheeler, Jr., to 
Mary B. Adams, at Boston, Nov. 
4, 1909. 

Sylvester Judd Beach to Harriet 
Louise Harris, at Portland, Me., 
Oct. 7, 1909. 

James Franklin Briggs to Inez 
Louise Nash, at Worcester, Sept. * 
21, 1909. 

Ernest Hallock Webb to Ethel 
Dale, at Philadelphia, Pa., Oct. 
28, 1909. 


Duane, at Atlantic Highlands, 
N. J., Oct. 30, 1909. 


[1902.] Curtis Livingston Clay to Laura 


L. Coates, at Philadelphia, Pa., 
Oct. 14, 1909. 


1902. Frederick William Russe to Eliza- 


beth D. Prince, at St. Louis, Mo., 
Oct. 2, 1909. 


1903. James Bourne Ayer, Jr., to Han- 


nah Gilbert Palfrey, at Belmont, 
Nov. 15, 1909. 


[1903.] Francis Hamilton Coleman to 


Margaret Mary Smith, at Hing- 
ham, Sept. 22, 1909. 


1903. Ferdinand Irving Haber to Wilma 


Stiefel, at New York, N.Y.,Nov. 
4, 1909. 


[1903.] William Morris Houghton to 


Hess Pringle, at East Baldwin, 
Me., Sept. 1, 1909. 


1903. Parker Vesie Lawrence to Joy 


Hicks, at Brooklyn, N. Y., Oct. 17, 
1909. 


1903. Alfred Eastman Lunt to Mildred 


Kallen, at Boston, Oct. 5, 1909. 


[1903.] Sydney Russell Mason to Elsa 


Whitin, at Whitinsville, Oct. 6, 
1909. 


1904. Hamilton Thacher to Elizabeth 


Isabel McBain, at Anaconda, 
Mont., Nov. 8, 1909. 


1905. Fay Warren Bailey to Una Au- 


gusta Fitts, at Pawtucket, R. L., 
Oct. 27, 1909. 


[1905.] Arthur Russell Burnet to Mary 


Lewis Coleman, at Cambridge, 
Sept. 8, 1909. 


1905. James Ford to Marian Willard 


Tyler, at Longwood, Sept. 4, 1909. 


1905. Arthur Ware Locke to Margaret 


Griswold, at Cambridge, Nov. 4, 
1909. 


1905. Lewis Meriam to Pink Wilson 


Beller, at Washington,D. C., Aug. 
25, 1909. 


1905. Arthur Graham Mitton to Edith 




















1909.] 


Carleton, at Longwood, Oct. 28, 
1909. 

[1905.] Frederick Ernest Voegelin, Jr., 
to Aestelle Dorland, at Chicago, 
Til.. Oct. 9, 1909. 

[1906.] Maurice Vernon Conner to An- 
nie May Wharff, at Cambridge, 
Oct. 27, 1909. 

1906. Philip Wescott Lawrence Cox to 
Ruth Dillaway. at Marblehead 
Neck, July 17, 1909. 

1906. Foster Standish Kellogg to Rosalie 
Emmerton Hanson, at Chicago, 
Ill., June 14, 1909. 

1906. Nicholas Kelley to Augusta Lewis 
Maverick, at San Antonio, Tex., 
June 19, 1909. 

1906. Browning Endicott Marean to 
Helen Downer. at North Fal- 
mouth, Sept. 5. 1909. 

1906. Thomas Donaldson Sloan to 
Helen de Russy Clark, at San 
Antonio, Tex., Oct. 6, 1909. 

1907. Harold Willis Nichols to Margaret 
Rowe, at Cincinnati. O., Oct. 18, 
1909. 

[1908.] Paul Laighton Butler to Bessie 
Wilson Smith, at Townsend Har- 
bor, Aug. 20, 1909. 

1908. Wilkie Baldwin Hollander to 
Phebe Ann Hutchinson Mears, 
at Germantown, Pa., June 17; 
1909. 

1908. Maynard Clark Hutchinson to 
Helen Sophia Knowlton, at Mar- 
ion, May 22, 1909. 

1908. Richard Sears Lovering to Mary 
Eliot, at Manchester, Sept. 9, 1909. 

1908. George Mason Orr to Isabel Page 
Meacham, at Brooklyn, N. Y., 
June 2, 1909. 

1908. John Richardson, Jr., to Hope 
Hemenway, at Readville, Sept. 7, 
1909. 

1908. Carl Wiggins to Elizabeth Rich- 

ards, at Gardner, Me., Sept. 2, 


1909. 
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1909. Thaddeus Coffin Defriez, 2d, to 
Grace Lawrence Croll, at Man- 
chester, Sept. 29, 1909. 

1909. David Munson Osborne to Doro- 
thy Dexter, at Dover, Oct. 30, 
1909. 

1909. Paul Tappan to Laura Maryland 
Carpenter, at Washington, D. C., 
Sept. 11, 1909. 

1910. Irving Francis Carpenter to Bea- 
trice Elizabeth Kinne, at Water- 
ford, Vt., July 6, 1909. 

S.B. 1897. Arthur Webster Hodges to 
Harriet Almira Ross, at Newton- 
ville, Oct. 12, 1909. 

S.B. 1904. Richard Teller Crane, 3d, to 
Ellen Douglas Bruce, at South 
Boston, Va., Sept. 22, 1909. 

S.B. 1904. Merrill Hunt to Hope Woods, 
at Cambridge, June 8, 1909. 

S.B. 1905. James Rumford Baldwin to 
Edith May Kendall, at Winches- 
ter, Sept. 1, 1909. 

S.B. 1906. Evan Fraser-Campbell to 
Nancy Thompson Tyler, at Brook- 
line, Oct. 20, 1909. 

S.B. 1908. Victor Cobb, to Maude So- 
phia Parmenter, at Boston, June 
24, 1909. 

M.D. 1897. Joseph Hersey Pratt to 
Rosamond Means Thomson, at 
Andover; Oct. 23, 1909. 

M.D. 1904. Frank Henry Carlisle to 
Helen Monroe Blackstone, at 
Bridgewater, June 5, 1909. 

LL.B. 1903. Henry Ryan Gower to 
Gertrude Hastings, at Brookline, 
April 19, 1909. 

LL.B. 1908. Robert Joseph Summers 
to Josephine Estelle Bryan, at 
Buffalo, N. Y., Sept. 15, 1909. 

LL.B. 1909. Sumner Goldthwait Rand 
to Bertha Carleton Carpenter, at 
Nantucket, Sept. 11, 1909. 

Ph.D. 1899. Homer Edmiston to Emma 

Maria Maggiorani, at Rome, 

Italy, Oct. 31, 1909. 
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D.M.D. 1892. Harry Snow Parsons to 
Florence Woodbury Ripley, at 
Winchester, Sept. 28, 1909. 

[L.S.S. 1895.] George Stuart Henry to 
Georgia Emma Brookings, at 
Redlands, Cal., Sept. 16, 1909. 


NECROLOGY. 
Aug. 1 To Ocr. 31, 1909. 
With some deaths of earlier date, not 
previously recorded. 
PREPARED BY E. H. WELLS, 
Editor of the Quinquennial Catalogue of 
Harvard University. 

Any one having information of the de- 
cease of any Graduate or Temporary 
Member of any department of the Uni- 
versity is asked to send it to the Editor of 
the Quinquennial Catalogue, University 
Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 


Graduates, 


The College. 
John Phillips Reynolds, M.D., b. 
20 Nov., 1825, at Boston; d. at 
Boston, 10 Oct., 1909. 
Augustus Porter Chamberlaine, 
M.D., b. 8 June, 1827, at Salem; 
d. at Heartwellville, Vt., 20 Sept., 
1909. 
William Greene Binney, A.M., 
(Hon.), b. 24 Oct., 1834, at (Bos- 
ton); d. at Burlington, N. J., 3 
Aug., 1909. 
James Mairs Freeman, b. 4 Sept., 
1839, at New York, N. Y.; d. at 
Nepera Park, N. Y., 7 Sept., 1909. 
Thomas Henry Knowles,, b. 12 
Sept., 1837, at New Bedford; d. 
at New Bedford, 2 Sept., 1909. 
Mayo Williamson Hazeltine, b. 
24 April, 1841, at Boston; d. at 
Atlantic City, N. J., 14Sept., 1909. 
Edward Dorr Pritchard, b. 3 Mar. 
1838, at (Newburyport); d. at 
New York, N. Y., 22 April, 1904. 
Moses Grant Daniell, b. 19 Sept., 

e 


1845. 


1847. 


1854. 


1859. 
1861. 
1862. 
1862. 


1863. 


Necrology. 


1863. 


1866. 


1868. 
1872. 


1877. 


1878. 


1878. 


1879. 


1880. 


1882. 


1887. 


1888. 





[ December, 


1836, at Boston; d. at Roxbury, 
18 Oct., 1909. 

Arthur Lawrence, b. 22 Aug., 
1842, at Brookline; d. at Stock- 
bridge, 20 Sept., 1909. 

Henry Waller Brinckerhoff, b. 
22 May, 1845, at Sing Sing, N. Y.; 
d. at Brooklyn, N. Y., 7 Sept., 
1909. 

Charles Dana Palmer, b. 25 Nov., 
1845, at Cambridge; d. at Lowell, 
25 Sept., 1909. 

Edward Emerson Waters, b. 30 
Oct., 1850, at Kingston, N. Y.; 
d. at Sussex, N. J., 14 June, 1908. 
Irving Stringham, b. 10 Dec., 
1847, at Yorkshire Centre, N. 
Y.; d. at Oakland, Cal., 5 Oct., 
1909. 

Stephen Bullard, b. 11 Aug., 
1855, at Princeton; d. at Boston 
29 Sept., 1909. 

Charles Abernethy Catlin, b. 22 
May, 1857, at New York, N. Y.; 
d. at New York, N. Y., in Apr., 
1909. 

William Bayard Van Rensselaer, 
b. 4 Oct., 1856, at Albany, N. Y.; 
d. at Albany, N. Y., 25 Sept., 
1909. 

Henry Taylor Barstow, M.D., b. 
11 Nov., 1858, at Boston; d. at 
Boston, 7 Sept., 1909. 

Frederick Russell Burton, b. 23 
Feb., 1861, at Jonesville, Mich. ; 
d. at Lake Hopatcong, N. J., 1 
Oct., 1909. 


. Hugh Campbell Ward, b. 10 Mar. 


1863, at Westport, Mo.; d. at New 
York, N. Y., 15 Aug., 1909. 
Alfred Arthur Poéy, b. 30 Apr., 
1864, at Havana, Cuba; d. at 
New York, N. Y., 19 Aug., 1909. 
William Mitchell, b. 23 Aug., 
1865, at Kendallville, Ind.; d. 
at Logansport, Ind., 31 Oct., 
1908. 




















XUM 


1909.] 


1891. 


1892. 


1893. 
1893. 


1894. 


1895. 
1895. 
1900. 
1902. 
1903. 


1903. 


1904. 


1906. 


1906. 


Joseph Austin Stetson, b. 24 
April, 1869, at Roxbury; d. at 
Brookline, 29 Oct., 1909. 
William Francis O’Connor, b. 
14 July, 1867, at Newmarket, 
N.H.;d. at Dover, N. H., 2 Aug., 
1908. 

Oliver Wadsworth Shead, b. 6 
Nov., 1869, at Eastport, Me.; d. 
at Waverley, 3 Aug., 1909. 
Charles Russell Sturgis, LL.B., 
b. 9 April, 1871, at Brookline; 
d. at Boston, 2 Oct., 1909. 
James Gore King Lee, b. 1 Sept., 
1872, at New York, N. Y.; d. at 
Babylon, L. I., N. Y., 18 Sept., 
1909. 

George Cabot Lodge, b. 10 Oct. 
1873, at Boston; d. at Tuckernuck 
I., 22 Aug., 1909. 

Benjamin Sidney Priest, b. 4 Aug., 
1872, at Sidney, Me.; d. at Water- 
town, 15 Oct., 1909. 

Henry Whiting Flagg, b. 3 July, 
1877, at Boston; d. at Boston, 30 
Sept., 1909. 

Harold Rollins Wade, b. 20 Sept., 
1876, at Lawrence; d. at Wash- 
ington, D.C., 19 April, 1909. 
Charles Wingate Barry, b. 27 
July, 1881, at Melrose; d. at Mel- 
rose, 21 Sept., 1908. 

Arthur Francis Gooding, b. 19 
May, 1882, at Somerville; d. at 
Woodrock, Wyoming, 18 Aug., 
1909. 

John Henry Hazard, b. 24 Sept., 
1882, at Chelsea; d. at Melrose 
Highlands, 27 Sept., 1909. 
Lester Williams Clark, LL.B., 
b. 7 Jan., 1885, at New Brighton, 
S.1., N. Y.; d. at New Brighton, 
N. Y., 12.Sept., 1909. 

Stanley Wellington Roberts, 
A.M., b. 25 May, 1882, at Lynn; 
d. at Freeport, N. Y., 30 Aug., 
1909. 


Necrology. 


1907. 


1859. 


1865. 


1852. 


1856. 


1857. 


1863. 


1880. 


1881. 


1881. 


1900. 


1903. 


1857. 


1860. 
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John Moore Morse, b. 5 Dec., 
1885,at Worcester ; d. at Worcester 
12 Oct., 1909. 


Lawrence Scientific School. 
Calvin Choat, b. in 1823, at New- 
buryport; d. at Newburyport, 24 
Dec., 1907. 

Henry Ware Holland, LL.B., b. 
20 Mar., 1844, at Rochester, N. 
Y.; d. at Boston, 27 Oct., 1909. 


Medical School. 
Thomas Hovey Gage, b. 19 May, 
1826, at Waterford, Me.; d. at 
Worcester, 17 Sept., 1909. 
John Marshall Eaton, b. 12 May, 
1832, at Bristol, N. H.; d. at Har- 
vard, 21 Oct., 1909. 
William Palmer Wesselhoeft, b. 
8 Oct., 1835, at Bath, Pa.; d. at 
York Harbor, Me., 24 Aug., 1909. 
George Eastman Stubbs, b. 30 
Dec., 1839, at Strong, Me.; d. at 
Merion, Pa., 22 Oct., 1909. 
George Colburn Clement, b. 15 
Aug., 1855, at Milford; d. at 
Haverhill, 27 Aug., 1909. 
Charles Henry Cobb, b. 17 Jan., 
1844, at New Gloucester, Me.; 
d. at Boston, 31 Oct., 1909. 
Nathaniel Bowditch Morton, d. 
at Long Beach, Cal., 18 July, 
1909. 
Charles Willard Pierce, b. 5 Oct., 
1872, at Ashland; d. at Allston, 
9 Oct., 1909. 
John Aloysius Allendorff, b. 6 
Nov., 1876, at Charlestown; d. 
at South Boston, 24 Aug., 1909. 


Law School. 
Robert Roberts Bishop, b. 31 
Mar., 1834, at Medfield; d. at 
Newton, 7 Oct., 1909. 
Elwell Stephen Otis, b. 25 Mar., 
1838, at Frederick City, Md.; 
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d. at Rochester, N. Y., 20 Oct., 
1909. 

Albert Knight Gerald, b. 2 June, 
1870, at San Francisco, Cal.; d. 
at Providence, R. I., 19 Aug., 
1909. : 
Walter Everett Conlin, b. 8 Feb., 
1880, at San Francisco, Cal.; d. 
at Redlands, Cal., 3 Jan., 1909. 


1896. 


1904. 


Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. 
1898. (A.M.) Samuel Bowman Opdyke, 
b. 10 June, 1873, at Berwick, Pa.; 
d. at Easton, Pa., 17 July, 1909. 
(A.M.) William Bryant Rinker, 
b. 26 Aug., 1863, at New Carlisle, 
O.; d. at Austin, Texas, 4 Jan., 
1909. 


1905. 


Honorary Graduates. 

(LL.D.) Henry Charles Lea, b. 
19 Sept., 1825, at Philadelphia, 
Pa.; d. at Philadelphia, Pa., 24 
Oct., 1909. 

(A.M.) Charles Follen McKim, 
b. 24 Aug., 1847, in Chester 
County, Pa.; d. at St. James, L. I, 
N. Y., 14 Sept., 1909. 


1890. 


1890. 


Cemporarp flembers. 
Prepared from such data as reach the 

Editor of the Quinquennial Catalogue of 

Harvard University. 

[1846.] Samuel Endicott Peabody, b. 10 
April, 1825, at Salem; d. at Salem, 
30 Oct., 1909. 

[1856.] William Royal Joyslin, d. at 
Berkeley, 23 Oct., 1904. 

[1875.] Thomas Goddard Iasigi, b. 4 
Dec., 1852, at Boston; d. at Wa- 
verley, 19 May, 1909. 

[1899 Special.] Horace Partridge, b. 19 
Feb., 1880, at Cambridge; d. at 
San Juan, Porto Rico, 13 Sept., 
1909. 

[1903.] Dudley Lathrop Loomis, b. 15 
Mar., 1880, at Tiffin, O.; d. at 


Necrology. 





[ December, 


1 


Southampton, Eng., 5 June, 1909 

[1910.] Fabian Fall, b. 26 Dec., 1887, 
at Malden; d. at Boston, 17 Aug., 
1909. 

[1911.] Stanley Cate Smith, b. 20 July, 
1890, at West Roxbury; d. at 
Boston, 25 Aug., 1909. 

[L. S. S 1870.] Alexander Grant, b. 5 
Dec., 1853, at Newark, N. J.; 
d. at Newark, N. J., 17 Aug., 
1909. 

[M. S. 1873.] Frank Eugene Greene, b. 
31 July, 1854, at Boston; d. at 
Little’s Point, Swampscott, 25 
Aug., 1909. 

[D.M.D. 1906.] George Smythe Mor- 
rison, b. 6 May, 1883, at Brook- 
line; d. at Brookline, 17 Oct., 
1909. 

[L. S. 1850.] Stephen Moody Crosby, 
b. 14 Aug., 1827, at Salisbury; 
d. at Cohasset, 31 Aug., 1909. 

[L. S. 1857.] Charles Gilman Keyes, 
d. at Jamaica Plain, 14 Aug., 
1909. 

[L. S. 1864.] Edward Sullivan, b. 14 
Aug., 1844, at Exeter, N. H.; d. 
at Boston, 17 Jan., 1907. 

[L. S. 1867.] Thomas Millidge, b. 10 
Sept., 1844, at St. John, N. B., 
Can.; d. at St. John, N. B., Can., 
24 Jan., 1906. 

[L. S. 1889 Special.] Hosea Branch 
Giles, d. at Denver, Col., 29 Aug., 
1909. 

(Grad. S. 1891:| Galen Downer Hull, 
b. 16 Nov., 1865, at Charlestown, 
N. H.; d. at Asheville, N. C., 15 
Aug., 1909. 

[Grad. S. 1904.] William Parker Bon- 
bright, b. 30 Oct., 1883, at Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; d. at Atlantic City, 
N. J., 3 June, 1909. 

[Grad. S. 1905.] Albion Keith Spof- 
ford, b. 22 May, 1881, at Paris, 
Me.; d. at Norway, Me., 23 Aug., 
1909. 
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UNIVERSITY NOTES. 


On the evening of Oct. 5, various col- 
lege presidents and other gentlemen gave 
a complimentary dinner to Pres. Eliot 
at the University Club. 


Circular 151 of Harvard College Ob- * 


servatory describes “20 New Variable 
Stars in Harvard Map, No. 49.” 

On Nov. 11, at Hotel Somerset, the 
Boston Harvard Club gave a dinner to 
the winning oarsmen of 1909. Pres. H. 
L. Higginson, [’55], presided; W. S. Hall, 
’69, was toastmaster, and speeches were 
made by Pres. Lowell, Judge W. C. 
Loring, ’72, J. F. Curtis, ’99, J. Rich- 
ardson, Jr., 09, and F. M. Blagden, ’09. 
A gold oar was given to each member 
of the University Eight. 

The Magazine was indebted to the 

Class of 1880, through its Secretary, 
John Woodbury, for the photogravure 
. of Pres. Roosevelt which formed the 
frontispiece of the September issue. The 
portrait, by Joseph De Camp, painted 
at the White House in the autumn of 
1908, at the request of some of the Pre- 
sident’s classmates, was given by them, 
in behalf of the Class, to the College. It 
hangs now on the north wall of the Liv- 
-ing-Room of the Harvard Union. 

At the Clark University Conference 
on the Far East, in September, among 
the speakers were Pres. G. S. Hall, p78; 
C. H. Washburn, ’80, M. C.; and Prof. 
A. C. Coolidge, ’87. J. L. Tryon, ’94, 
furnished a full report of the Conference 
to the October Advocate of Peace. 

Infant prodigies are in vogue at Har- 
vard. Wm. James Sidis, age 11, son of 
Boris Sidis, ’94, is a special student. 
Norbert Wiener, age 14, son of Prof. 
Leo Wiener, having graduated A.B. at 
Tufts, is in the Graduate School. A. A. 
Berle, Jr., son of Rev. A. A. Berle, ’91, 

_is a Freshman; he was born Jan. 29, 
1895. 


On the afternoon of Nov. 17, 1500 
students and 500 graduates formed in 
front of Claverly and marched with a 
band to Soldier’s Field, where Coach 
Haughton received them to witness the 
“secret” football practice. There was 
much enthusiasm. Major N. P. Hal- 
lowell, ’61, led the battalion of graduates. 

The 75th Annual Convention of the 
Delta Upsilon Fraternity: was held in 
Boston, Nov. 3-6. On Nov. 5, the ban- 
quet at Hotel Somerset was attended 
by 410 persons, — the largest number 
on record. F. G. Cook, 82, presided. 
The Harvard, Tufts, and ‘Technology 
chapters gave a reception to visiting dele- 
gates at Hotel Brunswick on Nov. 3. 

Prof. Arthur Pope, ’01, of the Depart- 
ment of Fine Arts has recently completed 
a large canvas for the high altar of the 
church of St. Martin and St. Augustine, 
Lenox St., Boston. The painting repre- 
sents the Madonna and Child enthroned 
with St. Martin and St. Augustine on 
either side. The architectural frame has 
been designed by Prof. W. S. Mowill, 
8°99, of the Department of Architecture. 
The formal dedication of the whole altar- 
piece took place on Nov. 18, the octave of 
the festival of St. Martin. 

The June number of the Museum of 
Fine Arts Bulletin was devoted to the 
Fogg Museum of Art, and contained ac- 
counts of the pictures, the classical an- 
tiquities, the prints, and the collection of 
photographs, written by members of the 
staff of the Fogg Museum and of the De- 
partment of Fine Arts. During the sum- 
mer the most important pictures and 
ancient marbles in the collections of the 
Boston Museum were exhibited in the 
Fogg Museum. 

At the recent meeting of the Interna- 
tional Otological Congress at Budapest 
Prof. C. J. Blake, m ’65, was elected 
President of the next Congress, to be 
held in 1912, in Boston. 
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Little, Brown & Co. have removed 
their business from Washington St., with 
which they and their predecessors Hil- 
liard, Gray & Co. have been identified 
for upwards of a century, to the corner of 
Beacon and Joy Sts. Charles C. Little 
and James Brown formed the firm of 
Little & Brown in 1837. The building 
which they have so long leased was 
erected by Harvard College in 1857. In 
the early forties the firm of Phillips & 
Sampson occupied the second floor. 

The Metropolitan Water and Sewer- 
age Board, which consists of H. H. 
Sprague, ’04, chairman, Dr. H. P. Wal- 
cott, 58, and J. A. Bailey, p °88, with 
W. N. Davenport, sec., has issued its 
Eighth Annual Report, for 1909. 

Drs. W. H. Potter and W. E. Board- 
man, of the Harvard Dental School, at- 
tended the Fifth International Dental 
Congress in Berlin, in August, having 
been officially appointed by the Governor 
to represent Massachusetts. 

The University of Geneva, at the cele- 
bration of the 400th anniversary of Cal- 
vin’s birth conferred honorary degrees on 
several Harvard men: Doctor of Science, 
Prof. Wm. James, m 69; Doctor of 
Letters, Prof. A. B. Hart, ’80; Doctor of 
Theology, Gov. Curtis Guild, ’81, Rev. 
C. W. Wendte, ¢ ’69. 

The new building of the Dental 
School, on land adjoining the Medical 
School, on Longwood Ave., Boston, will 
be formally dedicated Dec. 7 and 8. 
The formal exercises will be at 2.30 
p. m. in Sanders Theatre on Dec. 8. 

During October, Prof. Joseph Bédier, 
of the Collége de France, gave six lec- 
tures on “ La Chanson de Roland.” 

The following appointments of Chair- 
men of Departments have been made: 
Division of Biology, Prof. Roland Thax- 
ter; Department of Botany, Prof. M. L. 
Fernald; Department of Economics, 
Prof. W. Z. Ripley. 
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On Aug. 4, a United States University 
Club was formed at a meeting of the 
United States Legation, Buenos Ayres, 
Argentina, where 66 graduates of some 
30 American universities and colleges 
assembled at the call of C. H. Sherrill, 
Yale, ’89, American Minister to the 
Argentine Republic. Mr. Sherrill was 
elected president and C. L. Chandler, 
Harvard, ’05, secretary, of the newly or- 
ganized club, and these officers, together 
with Samuel Hale Pearson and Dr. Luis 
Huergo, were appointed to perfect de- 
tails of organization, call further business 
meetings, and arrange for an annual 
dinner and reunion. The following 
Harvard men are charter members of the 
club: C. S. Wilson, 97; W. D. Robbins, 
08; C. L. Chandler, ’05; A. d’Alkaine, 
['03], R. F. Blake, 99; G. Dewey, ’89; 
Dr. J. S. Dillon, R. W. French, ’07. 

The Crimson sanctum lacks only three 
groups of the past editors, viz.: 1881, 
and 1883, and 1882 Harvard Herald. 
If any graduates can supply these miss- 
ing photographs, the present board will 
be grateful. Address, Harvard Crimson, 
Cambridge. 

At the annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Antiquarian Society held at Worces- 
ter, Oct. 20, 1909, the following Har- 
vard men were elected to membership: 
A. B. Hart, ’80; H. W. Cunningham, 
82; F. F. Dresser, 94; R. B. Dixon, 
97; H. V. Ames, A.M., ’90; Hiram 
Bingham, A.M., °01. 

R. W. Hickox, ’72, has given an altar 
to the John Harvard Chapel at South- 
wark Cathedral, London; it was recently 
dedicated by the Bishop of Southwark. 
The altar ornaments were given by A. A. 
Lawrence, ’70, and F, R. Appleton, 75. 

In the Lowell Institute courses this 
year C. T. Copeland, ’82, and F. W. C. 
Hersey, °99, are teaching English; Prof. 
A. B. Hart, ’80, American history; and 
Prof. C. J. Bullock, finance. 
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The Yard Trees. The sad condition of 
the elms in the Yard surprised the grad- 
uates who attended the Inauguration. 
These trees have been carefully watched 
for many years and have survived fairly 
well the attacks of the gypsy moth and 
the brown tail moth, but a new moth, the 
leopard, has recently appeared, and the 
depredations of its caterpillar have been 
so serious in the Yard that some of the 
experts say every elm in the enclosure is 
doomed. ‘The caterpillar of the leopard 
moth begins his attack at the top of a 
tree and slowly works toward the ground. 
The upper branches of the elms in the 
Yard are already in such bad condition 
that most of them have been cut off, and 
these trees which used to be the principal 
adornment of the Yard now stand bare 
and ugly. Even this rigorous treatment 
may not save them and it may be neces- 
sary to cut them down to the ground. In 
that case two or three generations will 
pass, before the Yard recovers its beauty. 

The Hyde Lectures, under the aus- 
pices of the Cercle Frangais, will be giv- 
en this year by M. Etienne Emile Marie 
Boutroux, the French philosopher and 
member of the Institute. The course, 
which will consist of a series of eight lec- 
tures on ‘Contingence et Liberté,”’ will 
probably form part of French 7. These 
will be followed by a course of public 
lectures, the subjects of which will be 
“Pascal,” “Auguste Comte,” “ L’Essénce 
de la Religion,” and “Le Mouvement 
philosophique contemporain en France.” 

Rev. J. I. T. Coolidge, ’38, the Senior 
Alumnus of the College, was present at 
the Inauguration of Pres. Lowell on the 
morning of Oct. 6. His carriage was al- 
lowed to take a position between Uni- 
versity Hall and Weld Hall, where Dr. 
Coolidge could hear the singing. He 
writes that he stood on the same spot in 
1836 at the time of the celebration of the 
200th anniversary of the College. 
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The University Marshal, Prof. M. H. 
Morgan, ’81, is collecting for the College 
Library the various forms of diplomas 
conferred by the University. Any per- 
son having in his possession a diploma 
earlier than 1810 is requested to send it to 
the Harvard Library, in order that it 
may be copied. 

Members of the New Jersey Harvard 
Club gave a dinner to Judge -F. J. 
Swayze, ’79, at Newark, on Oct. 29. 

F. W. Bird, ’04, Grenville Clark, / 06, 
and Elihu Root, Jr., J 06, have formed 
a partnership for the practice of the law 
under the firm name of Root, Clark & 
Bird, 31 Nassau St., New York. 

Recent appointments or elections to 
public offi¢e include W. C. Forbes, °92, 
Governor General of the Philippines; 
Prof. A. P. Andrew, p ’95, Director of 
the U. S. Mint; E. D. Durand, former 
instructor in the Harvard Department of 
Economics, Superintendent of the Cen- 
sus Bureau; Prof. H. C. Emery, p ’93, 
chairman of the Tariff Advisory Board; 
L. A. Frothingham, ’93, reélected Lieut.- 
Gov. of Mass.; D. A. Malone, L. S., 81, 
reélected Attorney-General of Mass. ; R. 
M. Winthrop, ’95, transferred from 
Rome to Athens as secretary of legation; 
C. S. Wilson, ’97, transferred from the 
legation at Buenos Ayres to be second 
secretary of the Embassy at Rome; G. 
A. Moriarty, Jr., ’06, third secretary of 
the Embassy at Mexico; F. M. Gunther, 
’07, from Tokio to be third secretary at 
Paris; Wm. Phillips, ’00, first secretary 
at London, succeeding J. R. Carter, L. S. 
’87, now minister to Servia and Rou- 
mania. 

Presidential Memorabilia. W. C. 
Lane, ’81, the Librarian, arranged an in- 
teresting collection of memorials con- 
nected with the Presidents of Harvard, 
from Dunster to Eliot, which was exhib- 
ited on Oct. 7. It included the Hebrew 
Bible used by Pres. Dunster throughout 
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his administration, 1640-54; a book 
given to Pres. Chauncy when, as a boy 
in 1609, he went up from Westminster 
School to Trinity College; a folio He- 
brew and Greek Bible which belonged to 
Increase Mather, and several of his 
works printed while he was president of 
Harvard; Vice-President Willard’s Com- 
monplace Book; Leverett’s private note- 
book and diary of College affairs, 1707- 
23; Wadsworth’s manuscript “ Book re- 
lating to College Affairs,” 1725-36; orig- 
inal manuscript letters from Holyoke and 
Locke; sermons by Langdon; Quincy’s 
unpublished inaugural address in manu- 
script; Everett’s list of books recom- 
mended for undergraduate reading; and 
the book of signatures presented to Pres. 
Eliot on his 70th birthday, and the orders 
conferred by foreign governments on 
President Eliot. There was also a series 
of Commencement programs, complete in 
all but the earlier years. In addition to 
these four of the fundamental historical 
documents of the College were also 
shown: the original charter of 1650; the 
charters granted in 1692 and 1697, which 
were in force for a few years, but finally 
failed to receive the royal consent; and 
the vote of the General Court of 1707, 
which had the effect of reviving the orig- 
inal charter of 1650. A series of original 
diplomas with the signatures of the Pre- 
sidents from Holyoke to Eliot was on 
exhibition at the Harvard Union. 

A special exhibition of Oriental art is 
now being held in the Fogg Art Museum, 
and will remain there for the next two or 
three months. It includes a valuable col- 
lection of Japanese prints, loaned by Dr. 
D. W. Ross, ’75; six Thibetan religious 
paintings, several centuries old; a collec- 
tion of Japanese paintings and wood- 
carvings, loaned by W. M. Cabot, 94; 
and several curious Indo-Persian minia- 
ture paintings. 

The Library has received, as a gift 


from Prof. A. C. Coolidge, ’87, and Mr. 
C. L. Hay, ’08, a collection of some 4000 
books, chiefly on Spanish America, 
which formed the American portion of 
the library of Sefior Luis Montt, of Santi- 
ago, Chile. It was purchased by Prof. 
Coolidge at the time of the Pan-American 
Scientific Congress last winter, and is 
given to the Library in commemoration 
of that congress. Sefior Montt belongs to 
one of the leading families of Chile, is a 
brother of the president of the republic, 
and has been for some years librarian of 
the Biblioteca Nacional at Santiago. His 
library contained the best collection of 
works on Chilean history and _ politics 
outside the Biblioteca Nacional. It con- 
tained also many books, some of them of 
considerable rarity, on the other coun- 
tries of Spanish America, especially 
Peru and the Argentine Republic, several 
hundred volumes of Spanish American 
literature, and much material on the va- 
rious native languages. The collection of 
Chilean newspapers and periodicals of 
the last century is particularly note- 
worthy. Besides the standard journals 
and reviews, it includes many shortlived 
organs of various parties and factions; it 
contains also the official gazettes of Chile 
and of Buenos Ayres for the years of the 
Revolution, and some journals of the 
same period. The Library has also re- 
ceived from the Biblioteca Nacional at 
Santiago about 1200 books and pamph- 
lets, mostly documents and other govern- 
ment publications. 


DEDICATION OF HARVARD 
HOUSE. 
STRATFORD-ON-AVON. 

The Harvard Graduates’ Magazine 
for September, 1907, published an article 
by Miss Marie Corelli describing how, at 
her suggestion, Mr. Edward Morris of 
Chicago bought the house at Stratford- 
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on-Avon, in which Katharine Rogers, the 
mother of John Harvard, grew up. Since 
then the House has been restored, ac- 
cepted by Harvard University, which has 
received permission from the British 
Crown to hold it, and has been placed in 
charge of a board of trustees consisting 
of Miss Marie Corelli, of Stratford; Ed- 
ward Morris, of Chicago, Sir Thomas J. 
Lipton, Bart., of Osidge, Southgate ; Ru- 
dolph C. Lehmann, M.P., of Field Head, 
Bourne End; and of the master for the 
time being of Emmanuel College, Cam- 
bridge. ‘The Harvard Corporation in- 
vited the American Ambassador, White- 
law Reid, to open the House for its pub- 
lic uses, with such ceremonies as he 
deemed suitable. Mr. Reid fixed Oct. 6 
— the date of Pres. Lowell’s Inaugura- 
tion — for the opening. On that date 
he went from London to Stratford by 
special train. Miss Corelli received him 
and the other guests in the quaint little 
house (pictures of which were given in 
the Graduates’ Magazine for Sept. 1907). 


Miss Corelli’s Speech. 


“Ladies and Gentlemen, — Very few 
words are necessary on my part to intro- 
duce the proceedings of today. We are 
all assembled in the ancient house of one 
Thomas Rogers, a worthy alderman of 
Stratford-on-Avon, who on the 8th of 
April, 1605, gave away his daughter 
Katharine, then just 21 years of age, to 
be married to Robert Harvard, a pro- 
sperous tradesman of Southwark. We 
can, perhaps, picture the wedding fes- 
tivities that were held on that day in this 
very dwelling — the laughter and song 
to which these old timbers reéchoed — 
the good wishes and congratulations that 
followed the newly married pair as they 
passed out under the little quaintly 
carved portal to start on their life journey 

‘together. There must have been many 
friends and guests to bid them ‘God- 





speed!’ — and among those friends and 
guests it is not only possible but probable 
that there might have been 
‘- Humanity’s divinest son, 

That sprightliest, gravest, wisest, kindest one, 

Will Shakespeare.” 
For Shakespeare was not only the neigh- 
bor and townsman of Katharine Rogers, 
but he was also a neighbor of Robert 
Harvard in Southwark, where his Globe 
Theatre was situated — and it may be 
noted that both families attended divine 
worship in both their parish churches, 
the Collegiate Church of Stratford-on- 
Avon, and St. Saviour’s Cathedral, in 
Southwark. Every point of evidence 
tends to show that they knew each other, 
even if they were not on terms of positive 
intimacy. But when Katharine Rogers 
and Robert Harvard were joined to- 
gether in holy matrimony, no one, not 
even far-sighted Shakespeare himself, 
could have foreseen the result of the mar- 
riage just consummated. No one could 
have imagined that the young girl just 
going forth as a bride was destined to be 
the mother of John Harvard, the founder 
of the oldest college of learning in that 
great New World, the United States of 
America. From smallest links great 
chains are woven, and this particular 
link which binds Harvard University to 
Shakespeare’s Town, through the per- 
sonality of John Harvard’s mother, 
Shakespeare's fellow townswoman, seems 
to me to be one of particular strength and 
brightness. 

** Ladies and Gentlemen, I confess that 
it was my idea that this house should be- 
long to America. The more I dwelt upon 
its history, the more I was convinced that 
such was its proper destiny. Stratford- 
on-Avon has long been the literary Mecca 
of the American people, but they have 
not been able to call any portion of it 
their very own until this moment. For 
years they have come in their thousands 
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to this little town, and have helped to 
spread the name and fame of it in all 
lands, but they have never been given the 
smallest foothold in it upon which to 
stand under the folds of their own flag 
and say that it belongs to them. This 
quaint little house, rendered so historic 
by its association with John Harvard, 
has seemed to me the very place for them 
to inherit, and I have to thank a generous 
and patriotic American citizen, Mr. 
Edward Morris, of Chicago, for entering 
into my plan with true feeling and enthu- 
siasm and carrying it out to a successful 
issue. I feel the greatest regret that Mr. 
Morris is not with us today, and my sor- 
row is the more profound because I know 
that a terrible and sudden bereavement 
in his family prevents his attendance. 
His interest in the Harvard House has 
been, and is, very great, and though he is 
absent I am sure his thoughts are with us 
in closest sympathy. In the giving over 
of Harvard House to the possession of 
Harvard University and to America we 
may comfort ourselves with the know- 
ledge that we are not depriving Stratford- 
on-Avon of anything which it seemed to 
particularly cherish. This old house was 
put up to public auction in the town 
three years ago, and the highest bid made 
for it was £950, no one caring to go be- 
yond that figure. It was, therefore, with- 
drawn from sale, and when J heard of 
this, and when I knew that the worthy 
Stratford-on-Avon folk had had their 
chance and missed it, I thought it was 
time to step in and make the locally un- 
valued property a thing of precious pos- 
session, and a gift to that wider world 
which in all its ever-expanding greatness 
has the intelligence and feeling to re- 
member that from the lives of noble men 
in the past — men like John Harvard — 
have sprung all the rich results of the 
present, and that for this reason nothing 
which is in any way connected with these 


great men should be allowed to perish so 
long as we have the means to preserve it. 
In this spirit the Harvard House has been 
rescued for all time. By the Deeds of the 
Trust it is undertaken that it shall never 
be moved from its present position, so 
that by this means Stratford-on-Avon 
has not lost, but gained in the historic 
and international interest now centred 
upon it. That historical and international 
interest is comprised as I have already 
said in the fact that as Katharine Rogers, 
the mother of John Harvard, was a 
native of Stratford and a contemporary 
neighbor of William Shakespeare, Har- 
vard University can, through the per- 
sonality of the bride who stood under 
this roof in 1605, claim to be the only 
university in the States which has some 
intimate association with the greatest 
Master of our English literature. This is 
the tie I particularly wish toemphasize — 
the link that I have endeavored with all 
my strength to draw together, I hope suc- 
cessfully. I will now trespass on your 
patience no longer. 

“We have with us Mr. Whitelaw Reid, 
the American Ambassador, who has gra- 
ciously undertaken to open the house in 
the name of America today, and I will 
call now upon Sir Thomas Lipton to wel- 
come the Ambassador on behalf of the 
absent donor of the House, Mr. Edward 
Morris.” 


Sir Thomas Lipton 
spoke for the absent Mr. Morris briefly 
but sufficiently. He said that it was on 
his yacht the Erin that Miss Corelli had 
first suggested the scheme of the Harvard 
House to Mr. Morris, and that he was 
very glad to see it so successfully fulfilled. 
He praised Miss Corelli warmly for her 
zeal and energy and taste in carrying out 
the work assigned to her, and in the name 
of the Trustees — of which he was proud 
to be one,—he bade a sincere and 
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hearty welcome to the American Ambas- 
sador, Mr. Whitelaw Reid. 


Ambassador Reid’s Address. 

“The occasion you are honoring with 
your presence is, in a way, international. 
Today the oldest university in America, 
and, without being invidious, I may 
surely say one of the best, enters at home 
upon a new era. On the same day, 
through the generosity of Mr. Edward 
Morris, of Chicago, and through the 
friendly and assiduous intervention of 
one of your best known residents, Miss 
Corelli, it is enabled to enter into the 
possession here of the home which shel- 
tered the mother of its founder. 

“Thus, at the same time at which Har- 
vard is gaining a new President, it gains 
not merely the one new tie with England, 
aptly suggested just now, but two. The 
one, of course, is this fine old Elizabethan 
survival, so wonderfully preserved, so 
reverently restored, so appropriately 
furnished, and with its interesting double 
historical relation, on the one hand, to 
the beginnings of liberal education in 
America, and, on the other, to Shake- 
speare’s Stratford, the chief shrine of our 
common literature. The second tie it 
gains with England is also notable and 
more recent. Harvard gains today a 
President who has done some such serv- 
ice to England as your accomplished 
Ambassador in Washington has done for 
America. He has understood it, and 
helped make his countrymen understand 
it — and in the case of two such nations 
no man can render either of them a better 
service. He has seen and shown that 
human rights were not really invented 
in America, in 1776, any more than repre- 
sentative government and the common 
law; that, in fact, the old, unhappy con- 
tention sprang out of the demand by the 
Colonists for English rights; that both 
are now distinctly and conspicuously 
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free countries; that under different forms 
both enjoy substantially the same rights 
and the same protection for life, liberty, 
property, and the pursuit of happiness. 
The outcome of this must be a realization 
that, whether we wish it or not, in the 
larger sense, our two countries cannot 
escape their racial relation as one family 
still; and cannot escape the solemnizing 
but inspiring fact that in their constant 
and common devotion to the historic 
ideals and aspirations of their race lies 
the best hope for civilization and the 
peace of mankind. 

“Long may these two peoples con- 
tinue to give the world the oldest and 
finest example, on the largest scale his- 
tory has ever recorded, of ordered liberty, 
and of that most precious feature of its 
development, a freedom of individual ini- 
tiative, so wide that it has no limit what- 
ever until it touches the equal rights of 
others. 

“But our business today is primarily 
with John Harvard. Prior to the investi- 
gations undertaken, about 1883, for a 
Boston Society by Mr. Henry F. Waters, 
and subsequently published in the [/ar- 
vard Graduates’ Magazine, our know- 
ledge as to the family and ancestry of 
Harvard was even more limited and 
vague than that about Shakespeare him- 
self. Now, the main facts as to his par- 
entage and as to this house which Har- 
vard University is receiving seem estab- 
lished and must be already familiar to 
you. It was built in 1596 by Thomas 
Rogers. Here he lived with his family. 
In April, 1605, his daughter Katharine 
went out from this door to marry Robert 
Harvard at the Collegiate Church of the 
Holy Trinity at Stratford-upon-Avon. 
The entry in the marriage register is 
Robertus Harwood to Katherina Rogers, 
and, remembering the awkward Latiniz- 
ing and the eccentric variations in ortho- 
graphy at that period, I am encouraged 
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by the high authority of so eminent and 
cautious a Shakespearean scholar as Dr. 
Sidney Lee in thinking that this may be 
relied on to establish the fact that the 
marriage of Harvard’s mother occurred 
in her native town and at that church. 
They soon went to live in the parish of 
St. Saviour’s, Southwark, where, some 
two years later, her son, John Harvard, 
was born. Her father continued to live 
here till his death, in 1610. The associa- 
tion of Harvard’s family with the house 
thus lasted fourteen years and his mo- 
ther’s uncle lived here nearly thirty years 
more. His mother herself is only known 
to have lived in the house nine years — 
just nine times as long as her son lived in 
Cambridge, Mass., to the founding of 
whose University he left, in the quaint 
language of his will, ‘the moiety of his 
fortune.” 

“In the days of her residence here 
Shakespeare was at the height of his 
activity, if not of his fame. Her father 
and Shakespeare's father had been fel- 
low aldermen at Stratford. Her husband 
and Shakespeare were fellow parishioners 
of St. Saviour’s. Her son, John Harvard, 
was baptized in St. Saviour’s in Novem- 
ber, 1607, and a month later Shake- 
speare’s brother Edmund was buried in 
St. Saviour’s. Whether the families had 
other connection or what probability 
there was of acquaintance between them 
can only be left to conjecture. 

“One thing, however, is not conjec- 
tural. We know that from this little town 
of Stratford there started about that time 
two streams of influénce that have pro- 
foundly affected the world. One bore 
with it the beginning of liberal education 
in America; the other the most many- 
sided and far-reaching literary offspring 
of the race, if not also of the ages. 

“As there are, according to the muni- 
cipal authorities, more American visitors 
every year to those supreme attractions 
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of Stratford, the birthplace and the tomb, 
than visitors from all other nationalities 
combined, it is right that the larger 
branch of the English-speaking race to 
which Shakespeare is a joint inheritance 
should have a special rendezvous in 
Shakespeare’s town. So also it is right 
and peculiarly fitting that Harvard 
should own here the home of its found- 
er’s mother. 

“I have mentioned the circumstances 
under which it has been enabled to do so. 
It only remains for me to say that the 
Corporation of Harvard University have 
done me the honor of requesting me to 
act in their behalf in the public reception 
of this pious gift. I hold in my hands and 
with your permission will read their reso- 
lution. 

** Ata meeting of the President and Fellows 
of Harvard College, in Cambridge, June 29, 1909. 

“* Voted, that His Excellency the American 
Ambassador in London be invited to open Har- © 
vard House to its public uses, with such cere- 
monies as may be suitable and convenient. 

‘** A true copy of record. 


** 6 Attest : Howarp L. BrackKwELL, 
‘** Comptroller.’ 


“Standing, then, in the home of Har- 
vard’s mother, and by the authority of 
Harvard University, I declare this House 
henceforth open as a free resort for all 
visiting sons of Harvard, and as a gen- 
eral rendezvous for all visiting Ameri- 
cans. May it serve that twofold purpose 
as long as our race prizes letters and 
honors Shakespeare!” 

At the conclusion of the Ambassador's 
speech, Miss Marie Corelli stepped for- 
ward and presented him with a very 
beautifully designed crystal casket con- 
taining a massively wrought iron key. 

She said: “I have now the honor of 
presenting to Mr. Whitelaw Reid, repre- 
sentative of United States of America, 
the key of the Harvard House as a sym- 
bol of the bond which is established 
today between Harvard University and 
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Shakespeare’s Town. I fervently hope it 
may add another link of comradeship and 
affection to the many already existing 
between the Old World and the New.” 

Mr. Reid having accepted the key, 
Mr. Rudolf C. Lehmann, M.P., moved 
a vote of thanks to the Ambassador in a 
terse, scholarly speech, in which he al- 
luded to the good feelings established 
between England and the United States, 
and paid a warm tribute to the character 
and ability of the American Ambassador. 
Mr. Frederick Townsend Martin then 
rose to second the vote of thanks to the 
Ambassador, and to add an expression of 
their profound sense of gratitude to Miss 
Marie Corelli, the eminent novelist, for 
the zeal and energy she had displayed in 
securing the Harvard House for America. 

At the conclusion of Mr. Martin’s 
speech, Miss Corelli thanked Mr. Reid 
and all present for their kind unanimity 
of feeling towards her, and said that the 
work entailed upon her in the Harvard 
House was a labor of love, and that she 
was glad it had been carried to such a 
fortunate completion. ‘The audience 
then dispersed, the Ambassador leading 
the way with Miss Corelli. 

They drove to Mason Croft, where 
they were set down at the entrance of the 
reception pavilion, gaily banked with 
flowers and decked with flags, and the 
general reception began. Some hundred 
guests, British and American, were en- 
tertained at luncheon by Miss Corelli, in 
a great hall decorated by American and 
English flags. Madame Ada Crossley 
sang “The Star-Spangled Banner” to an 
orchestral accompaniment, after which 
the Bishop of Worcester pronounced, 
with gentle solemnity, an old-world Latin 
grace such as was said in the days of 
John Harvard. This over, the luncheon 
was served and merriment began in 
earnest. 


Speechmaking followed. Ambassador 
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Reid proposed the toast “The King.” 
Mr. P. S. Foster, M.P., proposed “The 
President of the United States,” and 
asked to couple with his name that of the 
American Ambassador. Next Prof. Wil- 
liam A. Chawner, Master of Emmanuel 
College, Cambridge, got up to propose 
the chief toast of the occasion — “The 
Noble Memory of John Harvard.” He 
gave an interesting summary of the life 
of a student at Cambridge in the days of 
John Harvard, and mentioned incident- 
ally the various phases of religious life 
and thought which were his general en- 
vironment. He was seconded by Mr. 
H. C. Shelley (former literary editor 
of the Boston Herald, and author of 
“John Harvard and His Times”), who 
pointed out the ethical value and influ- 
ence of John Harvard's life in the his- 
tory of the New World. The memory 
of John Harvard was then drunk in 
reverent silence. Sir Thomas Lipton 
toasted “‘ Mr. and Mrs. Edward Morris,” 
and regretted that Mr. Morris, the donor 
of this house to Harvard University, 
was unable to be present. Mr. Reid 
then read the following cablegram just 
received from Chicago: ‘Sorry Mrs. 
Morris and I] cannot be with you to par- 
ticipate in opening of Harvard House. 
Our greetings to the Trustees, and all 
friends of Harvard House. — Edward 
Morris.” Another addressed to Miss 
Marie Corelli was as follows: ‘Greatly 
appreciate your attention to Harvard 
House. ‘Trust the opening will be in all 
ways a success. — Edward Morris.” 
An excellent speech was made by Mr. 
Lehmann, M.P., in proposing “ Harvard 
University,” and Dr. Lowell, the new 
President of the great American College, 
who was installed on that very day. This 
was followed by“ Our American Guests,” 
proposed by Sir Joseph Lawrence in a 
humorous speech. This toast was sec- 
onded by the U. S$. Consul-General, J. L. 
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Griffiths. Sir Thomas Dewar proposed 
“The Ladies and Miss Marie Corelli.” 


Miss Corelli’s Reply. 

“ Mr. Whitelaw Reid, Ladies and Gen- 
tlemen, — I thank you sincerely for your 
great — your overwhelming kindness. I 
have no words in which to express my 
gratitude to you all for your friendship, 
and it would be difficult indeed to say 
how proud and glad I am to have been 
the means of persuading our absent 
friend, Mr. Edward Morris, to give his 
countrymen and countrywomen a pos- 
session of their own in Stratford-on- 
Avon. I may say that he seemed to need 
very little persuasion —I don’t think I 
did more than just put the facts before 
him and suggest the idea. Ideas are or 
ought to be the special possession of a 
writer of romances such as it is my par- 
ticular fortune to be — but it is not given 
to every one to see an idea crystallize it- 
self in the way my dream of the Harvard 
House has done today. I know now for 
an absolute fact that America, which has 
done so much for the popularizing of 
Stratford, has an historic corner of its own 
in the famous old town. And that is what 
I have always thought should be— for we 
are apt to forget how much Shakespeare 
lovers all over the world owe to America 
and American students. Even the craze 
which beset certain folk at one time for 
thinking Shakespeare was such a rogue 
and ass as to pass off plays on the public 
which were not his own, but Bacon’s, 
came from America first, and was very 
useful in its way because it made us study 
the Bard more attentively. The finest 
and most amply annotated edition of 
Shakespeare’s Plays is the work of an 
American, Horace Howard Furness. 


And at this very moment the student 
world is being thrilled by the discoveries 
of Dr. Wallace, which prove the real site 
of the Globe Theatre, and establishes the 
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fact that Shakespeare was after all Shake- 
speare — for there only could be one, and 
there never will be another. America and 
Europe alike have always worshiped 
the great poetic jewel that John Bull 
wears on his plump forefinger, and it 
must be said for John that he is pleased 
to have them admire something which is 
so peculiarly his own. It is chiefly on 
account of the link which the Harvard 
House establishes between Harvard Uni- 
versity and Shakespeare’s town that I 
have been anxious to see the old place 
rescued from possible vandalism and 
cared for preciously by those who know 
how to value its association, and I cannot 
say enough in praise of the kindness and 
good feeling which has been shown to me 
by Americans all the world over concern- 
ing this matter. It is not the first time I 
have experienced American warmth of 
heart and sympathy, for some years ago 
when I was doing my best to save certain 
Shakespearean property in this town, 
and when I might have said with St. Paul 
I was ‘in stripes often, and in tribulation 
often,’ not to mention the beasts of 
Ephesus, I was constantly cheered on in 
my endeavors by cablegrams and let- 
ters from the other side of the ocean 
which were as inspiriting as the strains 
of ‘The Star-Spangled Banner’ as sung 
by my dear friend, Madame Ada Cross- 
ley. One of the cablegrams I think may 
be appropriately quoted today. It was 
‘Bravo, go on and prosper,’ and it was 
signed ‘Ten Harvard Students.’ I often 
wonder who were the delightful lads who 
had put their cents together to send such 
a cablegram to an author they did not 
personally know, but who was fighting 
hard for the preservation of property 
connected with the Shakespearean tradi- 
tions, and who they must have thought 
wanted a heartening word in a troublous 
time. I may perhaps add that J have re- 
ceived a curious message this morning 
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from some unknown enthusiast in Bos- 
ton, which says, ‘Come to America and 
Uncle Sam will love you!’ Well, Ladies 
and Gentlemen, I hope Uncle Sam will 
love me! I should like to win a little of 
his affection. We have heard a great deal 
about women’s rights lately, and I am 
: not going to touch upon this heated 
question, as I am not a Suffragette. But 
there are just two points of woman’s 
rights that I would like to insist upon 
— one is the right she has to tie true- 
love knots between nations as well as in- 
dividuals. She can do this — it is essen- 
tially her work; and I am happily per- 
suaded by your kindness into the belief 
that I have myself helped to tie one such 
true-love knot today between America 
and England in the union of Harvard 
House and Harvard University. The 
other ‘right’ is what I would like to 
claim for myself — the right to be loved 
not only by Uncle Sam but by John Bull! 
They are both excellent fellows, and I 
can do with both! Again, my dear 
friends and guests, I very heartily thank 
you.” : 

The exercises closed by the saying of 
grace, by Canon Rhodes Bristowe, repre- 
sentative of the Bishop of Southwark, 
and by the singing of “God Save the 
King” by Madame Crossley. 

Everybody then rose and went into the 
pavilion, where tea and coffee, cigars 
and cigarettes were served, and a small 
boy picturesquely dressed in an old- 
world court suit of pale blue, with his 
hair poudré and tied with a black ribbon, 
distributed exquisite knots of red roses 
among the ladies,and red “‘ button-holes” 
among the gentlemen. The Ambassador 
and other guests from London, returned 
by special train. © 

On Oct. 6 President Lowell received 
the following cable from Stratford-on- 
Avon: “Harvard House greets Harvard 
University and President Lowell. Open- 
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ing ceremony performed. Great enthusi- 
asm. (Signed) TRusTEEs.” 

Pres. Lowell replied immediately to 
the American Ambassador at Stratford: 
“Felicitations on opening house of John 
Harvard’s mother from sons of John 
Harvard’s College.” ‘ 

Views of Harvard House, inside and 
out, were printed in the Graduates’ 
Magazine for September, 1907. In the 
restoration, the front door has been put 
back to its original position at the side 
instead of in the centre. This restora- 
tion, under Miss Corelli’s direction, was 
carried out by Price Brothers of Strat- 
ford. Visitors in Stratford, by paying a 
shilling a day apiece, can have the use 
of the house — “leave parcels, write let- 
ters, rest, and treat it as if it were their 
own.” Harvard House Gazette and 
American Visitors’ Chronicle, of which 
the first number contains a full report 
of the Dedication, will be issued from 
time to time. 

Among the guests at the ceremonies 
not already mentioned were the mayors 
of Southwark, Cambridge, and Strat- 
ford, in their badges and chains of office; 
E. A. Abbey; F. D. Millet, 69; Mrs. 
Navarro (Mary Anderson). Field Mar- 
shal Lord Roberts was among those 
invited who were prevented from at- 
tending. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY IN THE 
WAR OF 1861-1865. 


(Continued from Harvard Graduates’ 
Magazine, June, 1906. The total num- 
ber of Harvard men recorded as being 
engaged in the Union Cause was, up 
to the present list, 1863; of whom 362 
were killed in battle or died of sick- 
ness or wounds as a result-of their serv- 
ice. The present list adds 34 to the 


aggregate. ) 


| 
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College. 

1856. Edgar Buckingham Holden. 
Private 7th N. Y. V. M., May 14, 1861; 
mustered out June 5, 1861; in Paymas- 
ter’s Dept. Army of the Potomac; died at 
Albany, N. Y., March 29, 1906. 

1858. John Barclay Fassitt. Non- 
Graduate. Private 23d Pa. Vols.; Cap- 
tain; on staff of Gen. W. B. Birney ; took 
important part in repulse of Pickett’s 
charge at Gettysburg, Penn., in 1863; re- 
ceived medal of honor for bravery; 
Major; died Pasadena, Cal., Jan. 18, 
1905. 

1859. Pelham Warren Ames. Re- 
signed 1866 (correction in edition of 
1861). 

1861. Frank Kimball. Non-Gradu- 
ate. Was in the war under Banks in the 
Red River Campaign, as Lieutenant and 
Captain. 

1861. Henry Wadsworth Longfel- 
low. Non-Graduate. Private 10th Conn. 
Vols. April 5, 1861; mustered out August, 
1865. 

1861. Frank William Paul. Private 
Commonwealth Art., Penn., April 4 to 
Aug. 5, 1861; Second Lieutenant, 58th 
Penn. Vols., Sept., 1861; First Lieut- 
enant, Nov. 12, 1861; Act. Asst. Adj. 
Gen. First Corps, June to Nov., 1864; 
Captain U. S. Vols., March 13, 1865; re- 
signed April 21, 1868; First Lieutenant 
U.S. Inf., July 26, 1868; Captain U. S. 
A. March 2, 1872. 

1876. Charles Wade Stickney. 
Served in a battery for three years; died 
Mountain View, Cal., June 10, 1904. 


Medical School. 

1859. John Robbins Mansfield, 
M.D. First Lieutenant 132d N. Y. Vols. 
Aug., 1862; served till Feb., 1863; 
wounded at Zuni, Va.; served as Sur- 
geon of regiment during absence of regu- 
lar officer; died at Chelmsford, Mass., 
Nov. 11, 1906. 
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1859. John Milton Rand. Asst. Sur- 
geon 29th Conn. Vols., 1864-65; died, 
Newark. N. J., Dec. 19, 1905. 

1862. Joseph Warren Hayward. 
Medical Cadet, U. S. A., March, 1863; 
Asst. Surgeon U. S. Vols., 1864; Staff 
Surgeon to Gen. E. O. C. Ord; Brevet 
Major at fall of Petersburg, Va., and sur- 
render of Lee; mustered out Nov. 22, 
1865; died Taunton, Mass., Nov. 22, 
1905. 

1866. Clarence Tripp Gardner, M.D. 
Was in U. S. Service 1861-65; died at 
Seaconnet, R. I., May 23, 1907. 

1866. George Cowles Osgood, M.D. 
Act. Asst. Surgeon U. S. N., Feb. 26, 
1863; in service on Mississippi River; 
U. S.S. Sterling Price ; honorably dis- 
charged, Jan. 19, 1866. 


Law School. 

1846. Samuel Duncan Oliphant, 
LL.B. Major V. R. C.; Colonel V. R. 
C.; Brev. Brig. General, June 27, 1865; 
died Trenton, N. J., Oct. 23, 1864. 

1851. Dexter Reynolds. First Lieut- 
enant and*’Paymaster 3d N. Y. Vols., 
May 14, 1861, for the term of two years; 
died Albany, N. Y., Aug. 19, 1906. 

1852. John Ordronaux, LL.B. Sur- 
geon in Union Army; died Glen Head, 
L.I., N. Y., Jan. 20, 1908. 

1852. Charles Edward Phelps. Cap- 
tain, Major, Lieut. Colonel, 7th Md. 
Vols., 1862-64; wounded and a prisoner 
at Spottsylvania, Va., May 8, 1864; 
Brev. Brig. General U. S. Vols. 

1861. George Edwin Bousley. Pri- 
vate 7th Mass. V. M., July 1, 1862; dis- 
charged Dec. $1, 1862; died Salem, 
Mass., June 15, 1909. 

1861. Sartell Prentiss. First Lieu- 
tenant 12th U.S. C. T. May 14, 1861; 
Captain, May 10, 1864; Brev. Major, 
Aug. 11, 1864, for gallant services at the 
Wilderness and during the Campaign be- 
fore Richmond, Va.; resigned May 8, 
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1865; died Nyack, N. Y., Oct. 23, 1904. 

1861. James Johnson Reeves, 
LL.B. Second Lieutenant 2d N. J. Vols. 
1862; wounded at Fredericksburg, Va., 
and also at Chancellorsville ; died Bridge- 
ton, N. J., Sept. 20, 1907. 

1865. William Henry Sowden, 
LL.B. Wounded at Antietam. 

1866. William Cune Holbrook. 
Private 4th Vt. Inf.; 1st Lieutenant; 
Major 7th Vt. Inf.; Colonel; Act. Brig. 
General; died New York, N. Y., March 
27, 1904. 

1867. Lucian Bisbee Thompson, 
LL.B. Assisted: in raising company and 
was at Savannah and Charleston with 
Sherman; assisted Gen. Sherman in 
raising flag over Fort Sumter, April 14, 
1865. 

1867. Almon Goodwin. Private 19th 
Me. Vols., Aug. 5, 1862; First Sergeant; 
on duty in garrison at Forts Baker, Da 
vis, Dupont, and Mahan, near Washing- 
ton, D. C.; at Frederick, Md., and 
Harper’s Ferry ; Second Lieutenant,‘ ov. 
1, 1862; resigned Dec. 17, 1862; died, 
New York, N. Y., Nov. 2, 1905. 

1868. William Augustus Gile. En- 
listed in 1862; Captain 18th N. H. Vols. ; 
later in 117th U. S. Troops; served under 
Sheridan in Rio Grande Campaign in 
Texas; died Worcester, Mass., March 20, 
1908. 

1868. James Kilbourne, LL.B. Pri- 
vate 84th Ohio Inf.; served in Maryland 
and W. Va.; Second Lieutenant; First 
Lieutenant and Captain 95th Ohio Inf. ; 
on staff of Gen. J. M. Tuttle; Brev. 
Major; Lieut. Colonel and Colonel till 
end of the war. 

1869. John James McCook, LL.B. 
Ohio Cav.; in campaigns Perryville, 
Stone River, Tullahoma, Chattanooga, 
and Chickamauga; wounded at Shady 
Grove Church, Va., May, 1864; mus- 
tered out as Lieut. Colonel. 


1870. Samuel Fessenden, LL.B. 


Private 7th Maine Baty.; Second Lieut- 
enant; First Lieutenant Ist Maine Lt. 
Art.; Captain; in campaign of Wilder- 
ness; died Litchfield, Conn., Jan. 8, 
1908. 

1871. Abraham Garland Randall 
Hale, LL.B. Private 45th Mass. Vols., 
Sept. 26, 1862; mustered out July 7, 
1863; died Glastonbury, Conn., Dec. 6, 
1905. 

1878. Samuel Walton McDaniel, 
LL.B. Raised the first company sent to 
the field in Penn.; Chaplain 4th Penn. 
Inf.; served to the end of the war; died 
Brighton, Mass., June 6, 1905. 


Scientific School, 

1851. Alexander McStetson. Major 
7th N. Y. Inf.; died Swampscott, Mass., 
Oct. 4, 1903. 

1852. Philip Tayler. First Lieu- 
tenant 14th U.S. Inf., May 14, 1861; Ad 
jutant Nov. 5, 1861; Captain, July 11, 
1862; Brev. Major, April, 1865; Re- 
signed, June 30, 1865; killed at Lynch- 
burg, Va., Nov. 29, 1906. 

1860. William H. Whitney. Private 
38th Vols.; Sergeant; First Lieutenant; 
Captain; Brev. Major, July 29, 1868. 

1861. John L. Perley. First Lieut- 
enant 4th Mass. Cav. June 5, 1864; died, 
Nov. 15, 1864. 

Francis H. Brown, ’57. 


QUINQUENNIAL CATALOGUE. 


The Editor of the Quinquennial Catalogue 
of Harvard University desires information of 
the decease of the following graduates. 

The year, month, and day of birth and 
death, also the places of birth and death are 
wanted. Any information referring to the 
graduates will be gratefully received by the 
Editor, E. H. Wells, University Hall, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 


The College. 


1642. Samuel Bellingham, son of Richard 
Bellingham of Boston. Lived in Row- 
ley and Leyden, Holland. 

1642. Henry Saltonstall, son of Sir Richard 
— M.D. Padua. Fellow Ox- 
ord. 





1653. 


1653. 


1655. 
1656. 


1657. 


1658. 


1659. 
1660. 


1661. 
1661. 
1661. 
1661. 


1661. 
1663. 


1666. 


1667. 


1667. 
1668. 


1674. 
1675. 
1677. 





. Nathaniel White, son of Rev. 
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. Tobias Barnard. 
. John Jones, son of Rev. John, of 


Concord and Fairfield, Conn. 


. Jeremiah Holland, minister in North- 


amptonshire, England. 


. James Ward, son of Rev. Nathaniel, 


of Ipswich. A.M. and M.B. Oxford. 
Fellow Oxford. 

Na- 
thaniel of Somers Islands. 


. John Birden, preacher in England. 
7. Abraham Walver. 

. George Hadden. 

. John Glover, son of Rev. Joseph. 


M.D. Aberdeen. Lived in London. 


. John Angier. 
. John Stone. 
. William Thomson, son of Rev. Wil- 


liam of Braintree. Lived in Boston, 
Springfield, Mystic, and New London, 
Conn. ; 


. Edward Rawson, son of Edward of 


Newbury. Minister in Horsmanden, 
County Kent, England. 

Joshua Long, son of Robert of Charles- 
town, who came from Dunstable, 
Bedfordshire, England. 

Joshua Ambrose, A.M. Oxford. Lived 
in Derby, Lancashire, England, and 
near Liverpool, England. 

Mordecai Matthews. 

Robert Paine, son of Robert of Ips- 
wich. 

Barnabas Chauncy, son of President 
Charles. Minister and physician. 
John Barsham, son of William of 
Watertown. 

Thomas Parish, son of Thomas of 
Cambridge. 

Manasseh Armitage, son of Thomas 
of Lynn who came from Bristol, Eng- 
land. Lived in Oyster Bay, Long 
Island. 

John Bellingham, son of Gov. Rich- 
ard. 

Recompense Osborn, son of William 
of Salem, Lived in New Haven, Conn. 
Joseph Cooke, of Cambridge. 

John Parker. 

Thomas Johnson. 

Benjamin Blakeman, son of Rev. 
Adam of Stratford, Conn. Minister 
at Malden and Saco, Me. Lived in 
Boston. 

Daniel Mason, son of Captain Hugh 
of Watertown who came from Ips- 
wich, County Suffolk, England. 
Nathaniel Atkinson, son of Theodore 
of Boston who came from Bury, Eng- 
land. 

Japhet Hobart. 

John Cullick, son of John of Hart- 
ford, Conn. Lived in Boston. 
Thomas Sergeant. 

Peter Oliver, son of Peter of Boston. 
Samuel Sweetman, son of Thomas of 
Cambridge. 





1677. 
1681. 
1681. 
1684. 


1685. 


1687. 


1689. 


1690. 


1690. 


. John Savage, 


. Henry Swan. 
. Simon Bradstreet, son of Dr. Samuel 


. John Coit. 
. Peter Barnes, of Eastham. 
. Andrew Gardner of Brookline, minis- 
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Thomas Scottow, son of Joshua. Lived 
in Scarborough, Maine. 

Samuel Mitchell, son of Rev. Jonathan 
of Cambridge, A.B. 1647. Fellow. 
John Hastings, son of Walter of Cam- 
bridge. A physician in Bardadoes. 
Richard Wensley, son of John of Bos- 
ton. 

Samuel Shepard, son of Rev. Samuel 
of Rowley, A.B. 1658. Lived in 
Woodbridge, N. J. 

Henry Newman, son of Rev. Noah 
of Rehoboth. Librarian. Lived in 
London. 

James Allen, son of Rev. James of 
Boston. 

Samuel Mather, son of Rev. Increase 
Mather. Minister at Witney, Oxford- 
shire, England. Lived in Dublin, 
Ireland. 

John Willard, son of Rev. Samuel of 
Groton, A.B. 1659. Lived at Kingston, 
Jamaica. Rev. Samuel, A.B. 1723, 
was his son, and Rev. Joseph, A.B. 
1765, was his grandson. 


. John Tyng, son of Jonathan of Dun- 


stable, N. H. 


. Thomas Maccarty. Lived in Boston. 
. Thomas Atkinson, son of Theodore 


of Newbury. 


. William Grosvenor, son of John of 


Roxbury. Minister in Brookfield. 
His father came from Cheshire, Eng. 
son of Ephraim of 
Boston, A.B. 1662. 

Lived in Charlestown. 


of Topsfield. 


. Joseph Gerrish, son of Rev. Joseph 


of Wenham, A.B. 1669. Minister at 
Kittery, Me. 


. Robert Eliot. 
. Samuel Hinckes, son of John of Ports- 


mouth. Deputy Sheriff of Boston. 


. Jeremiah Easeman, son of Benjamin 


of Salisbury. 


. Richard Talley, son of Richard of 


Dorchester. 


. John Keene, of Boston. 
. Samuel Terry, minister at Barrington, 


R. I., and Uxbridge. 
Lived in Bermuda. 


ter at Lunenburg, Worcester, Charles- 
town and Winchester, N. H. 


. Jonathan Dowse, son of Jonathan of 


Charlestown. 


. Calvin Galpine, minister at Jamaica, 
Ww.t. 


. Thomas Gray. 
. Joseph Belcher, son of Rev. Joseph 


of Dedham, A.B. 1690, Lived at Mil- 
ton. 


. Edward Bridgewater, Judge or Vice 


Admiral on the Island of Nevis, West 
Indies. 
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. Lemuel Trott, 


Thomas Oliver, son of Thomas of 
Cambridge. Lived at Reading. 


. John Green, son of Rev. Joseph of 


Danvers. 


. Howard Wyborne, of Boston. 
. Noyes Parris, son of Samuel of Salem 


Village. A minister in New Jersey. 


. Simon Davis. 
. Barnabas Taylor, of Yarmouth and 


Bristol, R. I. 


. Daniel White. 
. Thomas Weld, minister at Upton. 
. Joseph Penniman of Braintree and 


Boston. 


. Nathaniel Morrill, of Salisbury, Mass., 


and Rye, N. H 


. Zabdiel Boylston, son of Zabdiel of 


Brookline. A physician. 


. Edward Dowse, son of Jonathan of 


Charlestown. 


. Edward Stacy, of Cambridge. 

. Jeremiah Chubbuck, of Hingham. 
. Israel Nichols, of Cohasset. 

. Simeon 


Stoddard, son of Anthony. 
Was of Boston. 


. Richard Hall. 

. Thomas Goodridge. 

. Eleazar Allen. 

. Jonathan Stedman, son of John. Was 


of Cambridge. 


. Theodore Coker, of Newbury. 
. John Stevens. 
. Nathaniel Saltonstall, son of Richard 


of Haverhill, A.B. 1695. 


. Stephen Parker. A minister. 

. Thomas Brintnall. 

. Thomas Jackson. 

. Nathaniel Newell. 

. John Cookson. 

. Ebenezer Wellington, son of Ebenezer 


of Lexington. 


. Stephen Harris. 

. Joshua Wood. 

. William Howlett. 

. John Rogers, came from Ipswich, and 


was a physician at Boston or New- 
bury. 


. Joseph Marsh, son of Rev. Joseph of 


Braintree. 


. Edmund Bowman, of Lexington. 
. John Clark, of Boston. 
. Nathaniel Harrington, of Watertown 


and Wells, Me. 


. Ephraim Spring, son of John of New- 


ton. 


. Job Parker, a minister. 
. Timothy Brown, a minister at Kings- 


ton, N. H. Lived in Reading and 
Little Compton, R. I. 

son of Thomas of 
Dorchester. 


. Adam Richardson, son of Stephen of 


Woburn. A physician at Groton. 


. Jabez Richardson, son of Pierson of 


Woburn. 


. Nathaniel Whitaker. 
. Otis Little, of Marshfield. 
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James Lewes, son of Joseph of Hing- 
ham. Was of Marshfield. 

James Morris, of Boston. 

John Fairfield, of Wenham. 

Thomas Rand, son of William of 
Charlestown. A minister at Charleston, 
Samuel Tyley, a lawyer in Boston. 
Joseph Sylvester, of Hanover and 
Newport, R. I. 

George Ball, of Cambridge. 

Fobes Little, son of John of Marsh- 
field. Lived in Little Compton, R. I. 
John Steuart, Baronet, son of Dr. 
Steuart of Boston. 

Daniel Russell, of Charlestown. 
Samson Sheafe, of Newcastle, N.H., 
and Boston. 

Anthony Davis, of Boston. Minister 
at Jamaica, W.I. A.M. (adeun., Yale. 
William Woodbury, son of Captain 
Woodbury of Boston. 

William Russell, of Charlestown. 
Samuel Burnell, son of Samuel of 


Boston. 

Joshua Tufts, son of Rev. John of 
Newbury. Minister at Litchfield, 
Conn. 

Henry Downe, of Boston. 


Josiah Brown, a physician of Boston. 
Moses Emerson, son of John of An- 
dover. Lived in Haverhill. 

Joseph Lunt, of Newbury. 

Benjamin White, son of Rev. John 
of Gloucester, A.B. 1698. 

Nathaniel Rust, of Stratham, N. H. 
Richard Mower, of Lynn. 

James Holt, of York, Me. 

Edward Bates, of Abington. 

Samuel Greenwood, son of Samuel 
of Boston, A. B. 1709. Private secre- 
tary of Gov. Belcher. Isaac Green- 
wood, A. B. 1721, was his uncle. 
Samuel White, son of Samuel of Bos- 
ton. 

Nathaniel Snell, son of Joseph 
Bridgewater. 

James Hovey, son of James of Malden. 
A lawyer at Plymouth. 

Timothy Prout, of Boston. A Loyalist. 
John Wilson, son of James of Fram- 
ingham. A physician and minister at 
Hopkinton. 

George Eveleigh, of Charleston, 8S. C. 
William Rand, of Boston. 

Adam Bullard, of Sherborn. 

Samuel Kneeland, of Boston. 

John Vanhorne, of New Brunswick, 
N.J 


of 


Isaac Bowles, of Roxbury. 

Joshua Gee, son of Rev. Joshua, A.B. 
1717, of Boston. 

William Kneeland, of Boston. 
Nathaniel Bourne, of Marshfield. 
Andrew Higginson, of Salem. 

John Phillips, of Boston. 

John Wheelwright, of Wells, Me. 













































. Nathaniel Dummer, of Newbury. 
. Samuel Wood, of Boxford. 
5. Daniel Pond, son of John of Wren- 


tham. A minister at Templeton and 
teacher at West Medway. 


. Solomon Williams, son of Rev. Wil- 


liam of Weston. 


. Ebenezer Adams, of Newington, N. H. 
. Joseph Adams, came from Boston. A 


physician of Townsend and a Loy- 
alist. 


. Thomas Cheever. 
. Samuel Hill, of Boston. 
. Benjamin Gridley. A lawyer of Bos- 


ton and a Loyalist. Went to England. 


. Jonathan Vinal, of Scituate. 

. William Warner, of Portsmouth, N. H. 
. James Allen, of Boston. 

7. John Haven, son of Joseph of Fra- 


mingham. Lived in Greenland, N. H., 
and Lancaster, N. H. 


. William Pike, of Newbury. A minister 


at Kingston, N. H. 


. Edward Church, son of Benjamin of 


Boston. 


. Lewis Vassall, of Braintree and Bos- 


ton. 


. John Warren, of Wenham. 
. John Bass, son of Joseph of Dor- 


chester. Lived at Annapolis, Nova 
Scotia, and Albany, Nova Scotia. 


. Josiah Brown, of Abington. 
. John New, of Nevis, an island of the 


West Indies. 


. Ephraim Keith, son of Ephraim of 


Bridgewater. 


. Matthew Cuming, of Taunton. 
. Joseph Domett, of Boston. A minis- 


ter. 


. Jonathan White, son of Col. Jonathan 


of Leominster. 
Benjamin Bowen, of Woodstock, N. H. 


. James Parker, of Southborough and 


Framingham. 


. Isaac Winchester, son of Isaac of 


Brookline. 


. Seth Williams, of Taunton, A.M. (ad 


eun.) Yale. 


5. Charles Curtis, of Scituate. 

. Joseph Dowse, of Boston. 

. Elijah Putnam, of Sutton. 

. Zephaniah Briggs, of Rochester. 

. Nicholas Dudley, of Epping, N. H., 


and minister at Townsend, Vt. 


. William Moore, of Cambridge. 
. John 


Marston Minot, of Jamaica 


Island. 


. Lawrence Sprague, son of Joseph of 


Boston. 


. Isaac Knowles, of Eastham. 
. Nathaniel Harrington, 


son of Na- 
thaniel of Watertown. 


. Edward Kitchen Turner, son of John 


of Salem. A physician at Wells, Me. 


. Samuel Plummer, of Gloucester. 
. William Scott. 


Samuel Wheeler. 
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William Scales, of George Town or 
Brunswick, Me. 


. Benjamin Hasey, of Cambridge. Went 


to London. 


. Samuel Murray, son of Col. John of 


Rutland. 


. Phineas Bowman, of Oxford. 

. Moses Barnard. 

. Isaac Bradish, of Cambridge. 

. Nahum Cutler, son.of Asher of Sud- 


bury. 


. Joshua Eaton, son of Rev. Joshua 


of Spencer. 


. Timothy Dwight, son of Seth of Med- 


field or Medford, a physician. 


. Nathan Morey, of Norton. 

. Jonathan Eames, of Hopkinton. 

. John Haven, son of Joseph of Dedham. 
. Ezekiel, Henley, of Charlestown. 

. Benjamin Allen Upham, son of Rev. 


Caleb of Truro 


. Jonathan Willard, son of Josiah of 


Winchester, N. H. 


7. Jacob Conant. 
. Jonathan Porter, son of Rev. John of 


Weymouth and Bridgewater. A 
physician in Boston. 


. Aaron Smith, son of Joseph of East 


Sudbury. Lived in Dorchester and 
Boston. Went to the West Indies. 


. William Traill, of Portsmouth, N. H. 
. Joseph Blaney, son of Joseph of Salem. 
. Brown Emerson, of Reading. 

. Henry Pynchon, of Springfield. 

. Samuel Chandler, son of David of 


Andover. 


. James Gordon. 
. Enoch Whipple, of Sherburne, min- 


ister at Alexandria, N. H. 


. Jesse Thomas, of Marshfield. 
. Timothy Swan, son of Samuel of Con- 


cord. 


. Reuben Hayes, of North Yarmouth. 
. Samuel Griffin, of Hawk or Kings- 


ton, N. H 


. Joseph Gardner Andrews, of Boston 


and Dorchester, a physician. 


. Barzillai Gannett, of East Bridge- 


water and Gardiner, Me. Represen- 


tative in Congress. 


. Jonathan Proctor, of Westford. 
. William 


Me., 
Had 


Hodge, of Wiscasset, 
and Winslow, Me. A lawyer. 
lived in Pownalborough. 


. Asa King, of Westford. 
. Ebenezer Bradish, son of Ebenezer 


of Cambridge. A lawyer at Hallowell, 
Me. 


. Daniel Peters, of Mendon. 
. Oliver Ainsworth, of Woodstock. 
. Thomas Barron, son of William of 


Petersham. Lived in Amherst. 


. James Skidmore Dunning, of Orange, 


N. Y. 


, Isaac Sparhawk Gardner, son of Gen. 


Isaac of Brookline. Went to George- 
town, D. C., and Frankfort, Ky. 
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. Isaac Morrill, of Needham. 

. John Lovering, of Boston. 

. William Hildreth, of Dracut. 

. Alexander Baron Wilson, of Charles- 
ton, 8. C. 

Joseph Baxter, of Boston. M. D. Co- 
lumbia. 

George Salmon Bourne, son of Syl- 
vanus of Barnstable, who was consul 
general of the United States to the 
Netherlands. 

Horatio Townsend, of Medfield. Went 
to South America. 

Richard Bennet Granger Mitchell. 
Richard Brenan. 

Robert Dow Percy. 

Adolphus Peter Jouve: 

William Allison. 

Edward Henry Chace, of Boston. 
Nehemiah Ball, of Concord and Jones- 
ville, Vt. 

Arthur Henry Brown, of East Prince- 
ton. 


Medical School. 


James Otis Prentiss, of Spartenburgh, 
S. C. 

John Baptiste Menard. 

Jonathan White, of Leominster. 
William’ Vance, of Barbadoes, W. I. 
Freedom Seaver. 

George Mills Smith, of Alstead N. H 
Giles M. Stone. 

Morrison Oakes. 

William Barton Miller. 

Stephen Fuller Elliot. 

Edward Kirby. 

Buford Allen Prewitt. 

Eugene de Courcillon. A.B. and S.B. 
Univ. Paris. 

Jonathan Hugh Jamison. 

John Chisholm McLellan. 

Andrew McLaren. 

Milledge Oakes. 

Thomas Shreve Jacobs. 

Charles Worthy Perkins. 

Raphael Provencher. 


Law School. 


Josiah Clark Frink, A.B. Bristol, A.M. 
Univ. City, N. Y 

Gwinn Harris. Lived in Charles 
County, Md., and Alexandria, La. 
Benjamin Whitney Godfrey. 

Daniel McIlroy. 

John Augustine Monroe, A.B. Prince- 
ton. Lived in Baltimore, Md. 

Robert Samuel Lewis, of Paducah, Ky. 
Abraham Hillyard See. 

Théodore Simon Robin. 

George Alfred Parker. 

Isaac Simon, of Cincinnati, O. 
Benjamin Franklin Scott. 

Patrick Henry Burns. 
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Honorary Graduates. 


1761. William Crawford, A.M. (ad eun.). 
A.B. Princeton. 

1762. Charles Gordon, A.M. (ad eun.). 

1803. James Welch, A.B. (ad eun.). A.B. 
Transylvania (Ky.). Professor and 
Librarian Transylvania. 

1807. John Adams Smith, A.B. (ad eun.). 
A.B. Columbia. 

1811. Frederick Hersey Davis, A.B. (ad 
eun.). A.B. St. Mary’s, Baltimore. 

1817. Alfred Bixby, A.B. (ad eun.). A.B. 
Union. Son of Samuel of Lyme, N. H. 

1818. George Augustus Frederick Dawson, 
A.B., A.M. (Hon.) 1829. 


COMMUNICATION. 


THE HARVARD YALE RACE IN 1870. 

Dear Sir: In the Graduates’ Magazine 
for September, p. 121, you give a record 
of Harvard-Yale ’Varsity races, and say 
that the race in 1870 was rowed on Lake 
Saltonstall; and in Harvard’s time say, 
“Foul,” as though we had fouled Yale. 
I rowed in the crew in 1870, in a race 
against Yale, on Lake Quinsigamond, 
and the Yale crew fouled us just as we 
were getting away from the turning- 
stake; and I never heard, until now, that 
there was a Harvard-Yale ’Varsity race 
on Lake Saltonstall in 1870, and cer- 
tainly did not row in it, and should like 
to know the names of the crew. —Yours 
truly, Francis O. Lyman, ’71. 

Chicago, Sept. 18. 

[The 1870 race was not rowed on Lake 
Saltonstall, but on Quinsigamond, as 
Mr. Lyman says. There was no ques- 
tion that the foul was made by the Yale 
crew. — Ep.] 


A LETTER OF NEHEMIAH 
HOBART, H. C., 1667. 


Among the manuscripts in the Li- 
brary of the American Antiquarian So- 
ciety there are many of interest to Har- 
vard College. Not only are there numer- 
ous letters of Harvard presidents and 
professors, such as Increase Mather and 
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Josiah Willard, but there are many 
others of scarcely less prominent gradu- 
ates. Here are letters of Samuel Gilman, 
author of “Fair Harvard,” first sung in 
1836, of Edward A. Holyoke, the phy- 
sician, and of Nehemiah Hobart of the 
Class of 1667, author of the manuseript 
here presented. 

Shortly after graduation Hobart com- 
piled “An Almanack of Celestial Mo- 
tions of the year of the Christian ra 
1673,” printed by Samuel Green at Cam- 
bridge. A copy of this Almanac is in the 
Antiquarian Society’s Library, as is a 
sermon of Hobart’s, entitled “The Ab- 
sence of the Comforter described and 
lamented, ” published by Timothy Green 
in 1678 at New London. Some of the 
work of Nicholas Noyes, to whom this 
letter is addressed, is also in the Library 
of the Antiquarian Society, and a not- 
able Anniversary sermon on “‘ New Eng- 
land’s Duty . . .” preached by Noyes, 
May 25, 1698, before the Assembly of 
Massachusetts, and printed in Boston the 
same year, is in the College Library. 

The following letter of Hobart, 1712, 
was as its author states written by one 
of the longest lived members of the 
class. ‘The statement fixes somewhat 
more definitely the date of death of 
Nathaniel Atkinson and Japhet Ho- 
bart, two of the writer’s classmates, for 
whose death the Quinquennial Cata- 
logue furnishes no date. More import- 
ant than this the manuscript is a happy 
illustration of the intimate relationship 
between graduates of the same year and 
furnishes a welcome tribute to the re- 
gard shown by the writer for the ability 
of Noyes as a critic, based on his work 
in college. The social standing of the two 
students was not of the highest when in 
college, but their works followed them 
and each attained a worthy position for 
himself in his later life. 


Newtown Nov. 29, 1712. 


Reverend Sir 

We that were placed the two last of our 
classe at Colledge are the longest livers and 
onely survivers of seven, which moves in 
me a peculiar esteem for you, and a will- 
ingness to testifye the same on all occasions. 
I wrote to you sometime last winter, and 
because I knowe you retain that poetical 
genius, for which you were so remarkable, 
when a student at Camebridge, I there- 
fore imparted to you some lines, which I 
composed on the dreadful fire at Boston, 
and submitted them to your censure. I am 
not certain whether ever you received 
them. My prayers are for you, that you 
may flourish in the house of god when old, 
and may have many seals of your ministry 
by the spirit giving efficacy to your labours 
for the salvation of your hearers, who may 
be your epistles of commendation, read by 
all men. And that yours: and congregation 
may have much comfort in him, who is 
your colleague, with divine conduct in 
every step taken towards his settlement. 
Remember my||Respects to Major Sewal 
& his consort, and all others enquiring 
after me. I understand my good friend Mr 
Emerson your schoolmaster is departed 
this life. I crave your Prayers for me, I 
may be kept blameless in the ways of god, 
my labours may be acceptable and _ profit- 
able to this assembly, and that the heavi- 
ness I am in, by the late removal of my 
dear wife, may turn to my salvation. This 
comes to you (as my last was intended, but 
prevented and so sent by a less certain con- 
veyance) by a neighbour, who lately took 
a wife from Salem. If you shall please by 
him to send me your meditations on pro- 
phetical scriptures, or any other fruits of 
your study, or only a short letter, you will 
oblige, 

Yours Neh. Hobart. 
[Addressed] 


To The Reverend Mr Nicholas Noyes 
Teacher to the Church In Salem. 


Whether or not the poem of Hobart 
on the Boston fire referred to in this let- 
ter was published I am unable to state. 
Perhaps some reader can inform me upon 
this point. 

Charles Henry Lincoln, ’93. 
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DUNSTER’S TERCENTENARY. 


The Graduates’ Magazine for March, 
1906 (xv, 395-401), printed a biograph- 
ical sketch of Henry Dunster, the first 
President of Harvard, by George P. 
Costigan, Jr., 92. Since that was writ- 
ten, it has been discovered that Dunster 
was born at Bury, Lancashire, Nov. 26, 
1609. Consequently, this 26th of No- 
vember was the tercentenary of his birth. 
Dunster was only 31 years old when, in 
1640, he took up the duties of President 
of Harvard. 

By a happy coincidence, Mr. Worth- 
ington C. Ford, h ’07, has established al- 
most beyond a doubt, that Dunster con- 
tributed to ‘‘ New Englands First Fruits” 
the section concerning Harvard College, 
from which this famous passage, now en- 
graved on the Johnston Gate, is often 
quoted: “‘ After God had carried us safe 
to New England and wee had builded 
our houses, provided necessaries for our 
livelihood, reard convenient places for 
God’s worship and settled the Civill 
Government, one of the next things we 
longed for and looked after was to ad- 
vance learning and perpetuate it to pos- 
terity: dreading to leave an illiterate 
Ministry to the Churches when our pre- 
sent Ministers shall lie in the dust.” 

‘**New Englands First Fruits,” a tract 
of 26 pages, was printed in London in 
1643. In regard to Dunster’s connec- 
tion with it, Mr. Ford says, in the Pro- 
ceedings of the Massachusetts Historical 
Society for April, 1909 (pp. 260-61) : 

“It is supposed that John Wilson was 
associated with Eliot in his first mission- 
ary journey; but we have no evidence of 
Wilson’s being so interested in the work 
as to have actively engaged in it. Apart 
from him there is no name that imme- 
diately suggests itself. But Lechford 


1 The section relating to Harvard has 
been printed in the Graduates’ Magazine. 


published his ‘Plain Dealing’ in 1642, 
and he there states: 

‘**Master Henry Dunster, Schoolmas- 
ter of Cambridge, deserves commenda- 
tions above many; he hath the plat- 
forme and way of conversion of the Na- 
tives, indifferent right, and much studies 
the same, wherein yet he wants not oppo- 
sition, as some other also have met with: 
He will, without doubt prove an instru- 
ment of much good in the Countrey, 
being a good Scholar, and having skil in 
the Tongues; He will make it good, that 
the way to instruct the Indians, must be 
in their owne language, not English; and 
that their language may be perfected.’ * 

‘Inasmuch as the second part of the 
tract is concerned with the College, Dun- 
ster must have supplied material and 
may have prepared the statement. This 
part is signed ‘ Your very loving friends,’ 
and is dated from ‘ Boston, in New Eng- 
land, September the 26, 1642.’ This 
manner of signing does not preclude the 
possibility of the report being the work 
of one man. Welde, writing from Lon- 
don on the progress of his mission, ad- 
dresses his letter to ‘ Much Honored, and 
Reverend, Fathers and Brethren.’ ? The 
Overseers of the College named in the first 
printed copy of the Theses (1642), were 
John Cotton, John Wilson, John Daven- 
port, Thomas Welde, Hugh Peter, and 
Thomas Shepard.* It was very likely 
that the section on the College was pre- 
pared by Dunster and signed by the 
Overseers, or a committee of them — 
two of the six being abroad, and to that 
board or committee Welde reported.” 

At the time of his election Dunster 
was the youngest, so far as appears, of 
Harvard’s presidents. In 1654 he re- 


1 P, 53. See Mass. Hist. Soc. 4 Collec- 
tion, i, 251. 

2 New England Hist. and Genealog. Reg- 
ister, xxxvi, 39. 

8 New Englands First Fruits, 18. 
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signed, after enduring poverty and per- 
secution. He died at Scituate in 1659, 
and was buried in the Old Burying- 
ground in Cambridge, where his tomb 
still stands under the shadow of the First 
Church. 


VARIA. 


4 The First Man Behind a Mask. In 
1877 F. W. Thayer, °78, the Harvard 
captain, tried to induce one Tyng, a good 
all-round player, to catch behind the bat. 
Tyng demurred. He had some regard 
for his lifeand his manly beauty, he said; 
he’d bedoggoned and several other things 
if he'd go in there without any protection 
for his face. One day, as Thayer stood 
in the gymnasium chewing on his troubles, 
his eye lit on a fencer carrying a mask. 
It was a falling apple for Thayer. He 
borrowed the mask, put it on, and caught 
a few balls experimentally. He found 
that the wire covering over the eyes was 
an obstacle to perfect technique. So he 
took the mask to a tinsmith and asked 
him to cut out eyeholes, large enough for 
a man to see and small enough to ob- 
struct a baseball. The tinsmith, who 
played himself, had something better to 
offer. Why not a contraption made like 
a fencing-mask, but with a wide, firm 
mesh? They trimmed and tinkered until 
they had built on the frameof the fencing- 
mask a thing which contemptuous Yale 
opponents, in the series which followed, 
called a “bird-cage.” But the profes- 
sionals saw it, the sporting-goods stores 
took it up and improved it, and it came 
to pass that a man could catch without 
danger of a twisted nose. 

Will Irwin, in Collier’s. 


Ever to men of Eastern birth, 
No matter where they roam, 
The dearest place to them on earth, 
Is their Old New England Home. 
Grinnel Willis, ’70. 





TO GEORGE PIERCE BAKER, ’87. 


The ghosts of Praise-God Barebones and 
his clan 

Still walk, and with their old acerbity | 

Infect us ; even the University 

Is haunted still, and the sparse Puritan, 

Turned Prospero, has made a Caliban 

Of human passion, and wild Poesie 

Pinched in an oak to starve, and Mimicry 

And all her kindred Muses put to ban. 

Yet not so now at Harvard ; there betakes 

Him now the scholar-player, with his Muse 


(That deathless wench, the Mermaid) and 
renews 

His vows, and breaks his fast, and is re- 
stored 

By our own Baker. — May the loaves he 
bakes 

Soon pile a feast at Master Shakspere’s 
board. 





Percy MacKaye, ’97. 
Harvard Monthly. 


SOME NEWSPAPER COMMENTS. 


A good many people have expressed 
regret because Harvard did not confer 
an honorary degree Wednesday upon 
one of the learned women delegates who 
had a place upon the platform. Harvard 
has never yet seen fit to confer an honor- 
ary degree upon a woman. However, as 
Pres. Lowell remarked, this is a period of 
transition, and it may be that some day 
Harvard will. — Boston Globe. 

The granting of 30 honorary degrees 
to celebrate a new President at Harvard 
outdoes even the strictest military usage, 
where 21 guns is the presidential salute. 
— Providence (R. 1.) Bulletin. 

There is a good deal of Latin singing 
and speaking in the Inaugural Exercises 
of President Lowell of Harvard, which 
shows how hard it is to kill those dead 
languages. — Grand Rapids (Mich.) Her- 
ald. 
Thomas Nelson Perkins, member of 
the Harvard College Corporation and 
captain of the Harvard crew which beat 
Yale in 1891, was appropriately selected 

















as the chief marshal at the Inauguration 
of President Lowell. — Medjord Mercury. 

This virtual segregation of Freshmen 
and the placing them under the direct 
guidance of selected elders in college life 
in matters both of learning and of social 
intercourse, represents the new depart- 
ure at Harvard. It signifies the abandon- 
ment of the policy of every Freshman for 
himself and the Devil take the hindmost. 
It is a qualified return to a certain pater- 
nalism, which, in an extreme form, dis- 
tinguished all the colleges down to 50 
years ago. In a sense it is reaction from 
the later individualism, yet it seems more 
like readjustment than reaction, since it 
recognizes that for the average Freshman 
perfect liberty may involve his demoral- 
ization. It represents the most serious 
problem inherited by the new president 
of Harvard from his great predecessor, 
but he has faced it with a courage and 
wisdom that promise in its solution ade- 
quate results. — Springfield Republican. 

Geographically, Harvard’s new presi- 
dent’s name should be Haverhill Law- 
rence Lowell. — Haverhill Times. 


WHAT LAMPY THINKS OF IT. 
A Vision of 1926. 


When the young men see visions, the 
dreams of old men will come true. — Pre- 
sident Lowell’s Inaugural. 

(From the President’s Annual Report.) 

1926. 


The Freshman dormitory, affection- 
ately. called the “Harvard Five-Foot 
Incubator” in Faculty circles, is now an 
established institution. Our plant is the 
completest thing of its kind in America. 
Milk-stations have been placed on every 
floor. Prof. Miinsterberg’s truth-discov- 
ering apparatus is applied regularly to 
‘every member, and as a result visits 
to the Dean’s Office have almost disap- 
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peared. Beer-nights have been sup- 
planted by “* milk-evenings,” with Fresh- 
man advisers in charge. Freshmen are 
carefully tucked in bed at9 p. m., and at 
9.15 theentire corps of Freshman instruct- 
ors march slowly through the corridors 
headed by Dean Briggs, chanting class- 
ical English ballads and lullabys. At 
stated intervals a selected body of Rad- 
cliffe Seniors preparing for domestic life 
are guided through the institution under 
prudent directors. All Freshmen wear 
crimson nighties; thus class distinction 
is stamped out. 

{| Smitten above and below the belt, 
the Elective System is tottering — we have 
reason to believe—on uncertain legs. 
Why? Lampy cannot understand, after 
President Lowell said that the University 
should be different from the world, not 
like it. The essential narrowness of the 
world is due to the fact that we must 
specialize to succeed. The Elective Sys- 
tem gives free rein to the rovers, that they 
may choose outside the commonplace 
groove. After all, Lampy begins to learn 
that some of John Jay Chapman’s senti- 
ments were not without reason. The 
world and the speech of the world have 
crept in. Commercialism? Nay, worse 
than that. College a technical school 
with the Job as Deity. When the young 
men cease to dream dreams, the old 
men may as well retire. 

{| The worst thing about the Student 
Council is that the undergraduates who 
elected it have shown no respect for 
their own handiwork. The requests that 
men shall not cut on the days of games 
have been ignored by 1215 men in the 
last three Saturdays. The 497 cuts for 
the West Point game show how men give 
way to their quaint ideas about the right 
to cut, and the naive reasoning by which 
lazy men justify Saturday absences 
argues well for a reconsideration of the 
present football schedule. — Crimson. 
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4] Thereis no doubt but thatthe Fresh- common rooms and, in some feasible 
man dormitory system will be imposed way, Freshman dining-halls. This we 
next year, though the exact methods feel will be the chief good to be derived 
are still uncertain. One of the difficult in a social way, and, together with some 
phases of the problem will be the social definite course of study during the first 
one — of making it possible for the rich year, should make the Freshmen more 
and those of moderate means to live to- homogeneous and cohesive. Finally 
gether. Of course a suggestion may be the questions of studies and methods of 
found in the Senior Yard Dormitories, instruction are still open. Conditions at 
where precisely this situation has been Harvard are such as to make the adop- 
successfully faced, and which we hope _ tion of the English system, or its modi- 
has already become a tradition. But fied form now used at Princeton, im- 
if we are not mistaken President Lowell possible. — Advocate. 
wishes to complete the system by having 





CORRECTIONS. 


Vol. XVIII. No. 69, p. 196. A.B. 1874. George Russell Briggs of the Class of 1874 is 
not deceased. George R. Briggs, who died at Bourne, 30 
July, 1909, was not a Harvard graduate. 
p. 209, col. 2. There should be no comma between “‘ Strong’? and 
“* Vincent ”’ in stanza 5. 
p. 121, 1. 12. For *‘ Saltonstall’? read ‘* Quinsigamond.’’ 





ABBREVIATIONS. 


So far as possible, the abbreviations used correspond to those of the Quinquennial Catalogue: viz., 
Bachelors of Arts are indicated by the date of graduation only ; a is for Bachelors of Agricultural Sci- 
ence; d for Doctors of Dental Medicine; e for Metallurgical, Mining, and Civil Engineers ; h for Hold- 
ersof Honorary Degrees ; / for Bachelors of Laws ; m for Doctors of Medicine ; p for Masters of Arts, 
Masters of Science, Doctors of Philosophy, and Doctors of Science, graduated in course ; s for Bache- 
lors of Science; ¢for Bachelors of Divinity, and Alumni of the Divinity School ; v for Doctors of 
Veterinary Medicine. 

Non-graduates are denoted by their Class number inclosed in brackets, if of the Academic Depart- 
ment; and by the abbreviations, Sc. Sch., Div. Sch., L. 8., etc., for non-graduate members of the 
Scientific, Divinity, Law, etc., Schools. 

The name of the state is omitted in the case of towns in Massachusetts. 

















